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Investigating  Everything 


HOODLUMS  UNHORSED! 


Early  last  May  a  team  of  Daily  News  reporters  learned 
that  members  of  the  old  Capone  mob  were  muscling 
into  Illinois  racing. 

k  On  Oaober  14,  after  months  of  investigation,  the 
^  News  broke  the  story. 

The  city  learned  of  the  underworld  influence  in  the  $100* 
million-a-year  Illinois  horse  racing  industry. 

A  series  of  Daily  News  exposures  showed  how  the  "syndi¬ 
cate”  operates  at  the  tracks,  without  improving  the  breed 
.  .  .  how  hoods  own  stock  in  tracks  and  rub  elbows  with 

y  the  elite  of  the  social, 
political  and  business 
worlds  . . .  how  horses 
are  run  under  the 
names  of  stooges. 


^  Wnw  a  Great  J 
Home  Newspaper  j 
■L  Selves 


f  ^pr  the  RESULTS: 

The  Governor  and  the  Racing  Board  re¬ 
acted  quickly.  Emergency  meetings  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Racing  Eioard  arranged  for  fingerprinting 
all  track  employes  .  .  .  and  initiated  plans  for  finger¬ 
printing  all  connected  with  the  sport. 

Governor  Stratton  announced  plans  for  introducing  legis¬ 
lation  to  bring  racing,  harness  racing  and  boxing  under  one 
board  .  .  .  and  mapped  plans  for  legal  action  against 
the  hoods. 

Plans  were  made  to  increase  the  racing  board’s  police 
and  investigative  staffs.  Tracks  moved  to  bar  the  hoods. 


Once  again,  The  Daily  News  policy  of  "investigating  everything”  has  stirred  the 
public  and  brought  official  action  in  an  area  where  the  need  was  great. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  attd  Publisher 
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BUILT  LIKE  A  BATTLESHIP...IIUNS  SMOOTH  AS  A  WATCH 


Like  Battleships, 
SCOTT  PRESSES  are 
built  to  withstand  the 
most  rugged  runs. 

Symmetry  of  design— 
Precision  machining — Dynamically  bal¬ 
anced  rotating  parts — provide  consis¬ 
tently  smooth,  trouble-free,  economical 
operation. 

Thoroughly  modern,  SCOTT  “EXTRA 


HI  SPEED”  PRESSES,  of  Alloy  Steel 
construction,  are  the  ultimate  in  engi¬ 
neering — substantial  as  Battleships,  yet 
run  with  the  precision  of  the  World’s 
Finest  Watch. 

Modernizing  . . .  Expanding  . . .  Planning 
a  New  Plant . . .  Consult 
SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 
most  versatile  news- 
paper  press  equipment 
ever  developed. 


Buy  with  confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


...  in  South  Baltimore.  Every  home  in  thb  block  of  Seventh  Street 
b  served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier. 


Thb  block  is  located  in  census  tract  25-4.  According  to  the  1950  U.S. 
Census,  50%  of  the  homes  in  thb  tract  are  owner-occupied.  The  median  value 
of  one-dwelling-unit  structures  is  ^6,973.  The  median  monthly  rent  is  ^44.78. 

Thb  block  is  one  of  4,200  blocks  in  the  Baltimore  City  Zone  in  which 
every  home  b  served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
more  blocks  where  all  but  one  or  two  homes  are  served  by  a  Sunpaper  Carrier. 

It  is  thb  ’’affection”  for  The  Sunpapers  by  the  families  of  the  Baltimore 
area  that  has  made  possible  The  Sunpapers’  advertising  leadership. 


THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 

MORNING  *  EVENING  *  SUNDAY  Combined  daily  circulation  386,973  .  .  .  Sunday  315,247 

Notional  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York  San  Francisco  &  Los  Anoeles,  Scoloro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicogo  &  Detroit 
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Regular  advertising  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
is  the  most  efifective  means  of  reaching  this  responsive  market. 

In  this  way,  you  penetrate  down  into  the  buying  impulses  of 
these  men  and  women. 

MONITOR  readers  daily  prove  that  they  regularly  buy 
products  that  are  advertised  in  the  MONITOR.  P\irthermore, 
their  ability  to  buy  is  distinctly  above  average,  with  an  especially 
high  "  spendable  income  ”  for  the  worthwhile  things  of  life. 

When  you  feel  the  need  of  sales  stimulus  for  your  present 
product,  or  are  about  to  introduce  a  new  one,  you  will  find  a 
planned  program  of  advertising  in  this  great  international  daily 
newspaper  very  effective.  May  we  submit  a  tailor-made  proposal? 
-THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts.  , 

SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION.  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVER-  ! 
TISER  SAYS:  "IFr  have  had  letters  from  Monitor  readers  actually  \ 
enclosing  purchase  tape  of  several  of  our  items  bought  at  local  stores 
here.  This  type  of  consumer  cooperation,  I  believe,  is  the  finest  obtainable 
anywhere  at  any  price.  The  wonderful  response  that  Monitor  readers 
have  given  our  products  since  we  have  been  advertising  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  has  made  me  and  my  organization  one  of  your  paper’s 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  and  boosters." 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


lAJliat  Our  deaden  .St 


*Rev*  Adjective 

To  THE  Editor:  While  church¬ 
men  themselves  offend  just  as 
often  as  reporters  who  don’t 
consult  the  style  book  in  use  of 
the  term  “Reverend”  as  a  title, 
I’m  afraid  Editor  Marvin  (Sept. 
18  letters)  only  confused  the 
issue. 

In  proper  usage  (and  accoi'd- 
ing  to  the  AP  style  book  I 
used  until  only  a  year  ago)  the 
title  should  always  be  preceded 
in  text  by  the  word  “the”  as 
in  “the  Rev,  John  Smith”  or 
“the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,”  the  same 
as  “Honorable”  or  “Hon.” 
should  always  be  preceded  by 
“the.”  For,  as  Mr.  Miarvin  in¬ 
dicated,  “Rev.”  is  not  a  title 
but  actually  an  adjective. 

Increasingly,  the  usage  is  be¬ 
ing  changed  to  omission  of 
“the,”  even  by  many  religpous 
publications.  It  is  common,  of 
course,  in  speech  to  call  your 
minister  just  “Rev.  Smith.” 

My  plea  is  that  either  the 
proper  term  be  used,  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  educated  to 
it,  or  that  we  face  up  to  the 
change  in  usage  and  use  it 
universally  as  a  title,  “Rev. 
John  Smith”  and  “Rev.  Smith.” 

Winston  H.  Taylor 
Methodist  Public  Relations 
Commission, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sunday  Comics 
Article  Appreciated 

To  the  Editor:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  excellent  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  Sun¬ 
day  color  comics.  (Oct.  30.)  You 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
1954  has  seen  further  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  Sunday  comics  field 
which  are  certain  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  in  terms  of 
both  national  and  retail  sell¬ 
ing.  .  .  Puck — the  Comic  Weekly 
will  carry  150  or  more  of  1/6 
page  units  in  1955.  The  list  of 
independent  Sunday  comics  ac¬ 
cepting  1/6  units  is  growing. 
Some  50  independents  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  advertising  in 
this  space.  .  .  Economies  have 
enabled  Puck  to  revise  its  rate 
structure;  it  now  has  a  cost 
per  1,000  far  lower  than  that 
reported  in  your  article.  Sponr 
soring  of  special  drug  and  gro¬ 
cery  promotions  is  continuing. 
Since  1951  Puck  has  published 
33  pages  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 


tising,  most  of  which  was 
shared  in  by  independent  pub¬ 
lishers.  We  feel  you  have  ex¬ 
tended  a  great  service  to  Sun¬ 
day  comics. 

Robert  P,  Davidson 
General  Manager, 

Puck — The  Comic  Weekly. 

.  .  .  E  &  P  should  be  com¬ 
mended  by  newspapers,  print¬ 
ers,  syndicates,  advertisers, 
agencies  and  representatives, 
generously,  for  this  initial  full- 
scale  survey  of  a  superior  and 
deserving  medium. 

Charles  Coit 

John  Budd  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

246  at  Institute 

To  the  Editor:  Thanks  for 
the  Better  Newspaper  Institute 
story.  (Oct.  30.)  Actually  246 
people  (not  150)  were  in  at¬ 
tendance,  according  to  our  regi¬ 
stration  figures. 

Lloyd  P.  Burns 
Executive  Secretary, 

New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Reporter  described  in  the 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital: 
“Only  he  didn’t  want  to  take 
time  out  for  a  reporter — made 
or  female.” 

• 


Judge  described  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star:  “Judge 
Blank,  silver-haired  and  sun¬ 
tanned,  keeps  himself  in  physi¬ 
cal  condition  by  daily  setting¬ 
up  exercises  and  twice-weekly 
trips  to  the  YWCA.” 

• 

Church  described  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press: 
“The  losing  church  will  enters 
tain  the  wining  church.” 

• 

Exercise  described  by  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News: 
“Another  exercise  to  flatten 
your  stomach  is  to  lie  on  the 
floor,  tuck  your  feet  under  the 
seat  of  a  chair  or  couch  and  in 
his  wife’s  accomplishments.” 


Churchman  described  by  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader: 
“Blank  is  an  alder  at  Grace 
Covenant  Church  and  a  settled 
man  at  home.” 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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No.  SO  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Block  That  Tax! 


w  hen  Congress  reduced  the  20  percent  Federal 
admission  tax  last  Spring  it  took  great  care  to 
make  it  known  why  this  relief  was  being  voted. 
The  reason  was  simple :  Congress  was  convinced 
the  admission  tax  was  destroying  the  motion 
picture  industry. 

Notwithstanding  Congress’s  clear  intent  the 
motion  picture  industry  now  hears  there  is  a 
possibility  cities  and  towns  will  impose  admis¬ 
sion  taxes  of  their  own.  Your  own  city  may  be 
^  flirting  with  the  idea. 

In  view  of  this  new  threat  to  the  motion  picture 
industry  we  would  like  to  alert  our  newspaper 
friends  to  a  few  aspects  of  municipal  admission 
taxes  that  may  not  have  occurred  to  them. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  20 
percent  tax  was  such  a  blight  that  it  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  the  film  business.  From  the  end  of  1946 
to  March  1  last,  a  total  of  6,280  theatres  were 
forced  to  close,  largely  because  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  tax. 

But  just  as  significant  as  the  number  of  the¬ 
atre  closings  is  another  fact.  This  is  that  since 
the  tax  was  cut  in  half  last  April  1  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  theatre  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

All  of  these  newly  opened  theatres  give  employ¬ 


ment  to  local  residents,  stimulate  local  retail 
business  and  pay  taxes  into  their  local  munici¬ 
pal  treasuries.  These  benefits  would  be  gravely 
threatened  in  every  community  imposing  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  admission  tax. 

There  is  still  another  factor,  however,  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  This  is  the  rise  of  the 
drive-in  theatre. 

Of  the  estimated  18,351  movie  theatres  in  oper¬ 
ation  last  August  1,  4,050  or  22  percent,  were 
drive-ins.  The  drive-in  is  a  comparatively  new 
but  most  welcome  development  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.  That  it  meets  a  public  demand 
is  proved  by  its  quick  spread  throughout  the 
country.  But  if  your  city  puts  on  an  admission 
tax,  it  is  obvious  that  the  theatres  that  will  have 
to  pay  it  are  those  within  your  city  limits.  These 
are  the  ones  that  are  already  paying  taxes  on 
real  estate,  license  fees,  utility  service  rates  and 
numerous  other  local  charges. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  would  penalize  your  local 
theatres  for  being  a  part  of  your  community. 

It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  remember  these  facts 
if  any  of  your  local  politicians  get  to  talking 
about  slapping  a  municipal  tax  on  movie  ad¬ 
missions. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Working  Press 

Children  of  George  W.  (Red)  Parker,  Detroit  Free  Press 
assistant  news  editor,  have  had  something  to  shoot  at  in  school 
in  their  dad’s  own  school  report  cards. 

The  42-year-old  Parker,  who  recently  was 
graduated  from  Wayne  University  with  a  Bache- 
lor  of  Arts  degree,  was  awarded  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
after  maintaining  practically  a  straight  “A” 
average  throughout  his  collegiate  career.  Higher  T 
education  was  interrupted  by  a  depression,  mar-  J 
riage,  three  children  and  several  years  of  news-  wX 

paper  work. 

The  job  hasn’t  been  very  easy.  Red  admits. 

He  claims  it  has  been  a  tougher  task  for  his 
wife,  Myra.  And  Amy,  16,  Billy,  13,  and  Don, 

9.  say  they  are  a  little  weary  of  it  all,  never 


— and  gets  some  first-hand 
information  on  what  the  American  meat 
packing  industry  does  to  earn  its  keep. 


PARKER 


•  "Why  is  it,”  Mr.  Perkins 
asked  his  wife,  "that  you 
pay  more  than  twice  as  much 
for  pork  chops  as  porkers  are 
bringing  on  the  farm?  We  will 
buy  a  whole  pig — have  pork 
chops  more  often  and  save  a 
lot  of  money,  too.” 


o  So  Mr.  P.  drove  to  the 
“•country,  bought  a  very 
choice  240-lb.  pig.  (He  hadn’t 
known  they  ran  so  big).  He  also 
found  out  that .  .  . 


Sec  Taylor’s  40  years  spans  sports  greatest  era,  read  the 
heading  of  Bert  McGrane’s  column  in  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
noting  that  it  was  on  Oct.  3,  1914,  when  Garner  Willis 
(Sec)  Taylor,  the  Register’s  famous  sports  edi- 
tor,  joined  the  newspaper. 

When  Sec  covered  the  World  Series  last 
month,  40th  staged  during  his  sports  service,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  writers  who  picked  the 
I  Giants  to  win. 

Sec  has  outlasted  a  couple  of  buildings  that 
fejSM  housed  the  paper,  has  seen  the  staff  multiplied 
by  eight,  has  seen  circulation  doubled  and  then 
B  redoubled,  with  his  own  work  figuring  as  no 
V  ^  small  contribution. 

And  now  popular-potent  Sec  Taylor  has  teed* 
F  on  his  fifth  decade  in  sports. 


A  When  it  was  dressed,  his 
“•  240-lb.  pig  had  shrunk  to 
only  180  lbs.  It  still  had  to  be 
turned  into  kitchen  cuts  by 
somebody  skilled  at  that  sort 
of  thing. 


O  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  dif- 
“•  ference  between  pork  on  the 
hoof  and  pork  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator.  He  had  to  hire  some¬ 
body  to  turn  the  pig  into  eatin’ 
meat. 


TAYLOR 


William  R.  Mathews,  editor-publisher,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
(Tucson),  has  an  article  in  the  November  Atlantic  warning 
that  a  rearmament  race  will  defeat  its  own 

Bill  goes  places  and  learns  things.  He’s  visited 
the  Orient  four  times,  the  Soviet  Union  three 
times,  crossed  Siberia  and  covered  Indonesia  from 
end  to  end.  I  had  the  pleasure-profit  of  being  t^^L. 
with  him  on  a  press  tour  of  Colombia.  W 

The  Atlantic  notes:  “That  he  is  no  stargazer 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  Nov.  28,  1941, 
he  published  in  his  paper  an  editorial  forecast- 
ing  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.”  MATHEWS 
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C  "I  much  prefer  to  be  able  to 
pick  and  choose  just  the 
cuts  I  want  —  when  I  want 
them,”  said  Mrs.  Perkins. 
"With  packers  and  retailers 
on  the  job,  I  know  any  cut 
I  want  will  be  available  when 
I  want  it.” 


C  After  cutting  up,  the  180 
lbs.  of  pork  had  shrunk  to 
only  135  lbs.  of  meat  cuts — 
only  10  lbs.  of  which  were  center 
cut  chops.  The  hams  still  had 
to  be  cured,  bacon  smoked  and 
sliced,  sausage  made. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Headquarters,  Chicago 


stop  press  news  for  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Advocate  will  distribute 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 


Beginning  January  9 


The  Baton  Rouge  Advocate  adds  another  41,432 
to  the  fast-growing  circulation  of  Parade  and  is 
the  15th  fine  Southern  newspaper,  all  members 
of  the  S.N.P.  A.,  now  distributing  Parade  to  more 
than  1,231,000  Southern  homes. 


our  congratulations  on  the  high  journalistic 
standards  you  are  setting  for  the  entire  nation. 

Circulation  now  6,392,740 

The  Baton  Rouge  Advocate  is  represented  by 


To  these  fifteen,  and  to  all  S.N.P. A.  members.  The  John  Budd  Company. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  NEWSPAPERS  DISTRIBUTING  PARADE 


AHfusta  (Ga.)  Chronida 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
El  Paso  Times 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


Greenville  (S.  C.)  News 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Macon  Telegraph  A  News 
Roanoke  Times 
Si.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register 
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Science  in 
Plain  Language 
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If  you  know  more  about  the  scientific 
wonders  of  the  world  today  than  perhaps 
you  ever  dreamed  of  knowing,  you  probably 
have  your  newspaper  to  thank  more  than 
anything  else.  One  of  the  great  advances  in 
journalism  in  our  generation  has  been  in 
reporting  and  explaining  the  miracles  of  the 
laboratory  so  everyone  can  understand. 

Pioneer  and  leader  in  this  is  Waldemar 
Kaempffert,  science  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times.  “No  one,”  says  an  article  about  him, 
“has  done  more  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  abstract  hypotheses  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  mind  of  the  common  man.” 

Waldemar  Kaempffert  has  been  bridging 
this  gap  for  more  than  50  years.  A  native 
New  Yorker,  he  got  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
science  from  New  York’s  City  College  in 
1897.  That  same  year  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  The  Scientific  American. 

Studying  law  while  writing  science,  he  took 
his  law  degree  at  New  York  University  in 
1904.  But  writing  appealed  more  than  law. 

In  1911  he  became  managing  editor  of  The 
Scientific  American,  in  1915  editor  of 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  In  1928  he  became 
the  first  director  of  Chicago’s  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry. 

Since  1931,  when  he  joined  The  New  York 
Times  as  science  editor,  Waldemar 
Kaempffert’s  “Science  in  Review” 
department  has  been  as  widely  acclaimed 
as  it  is  widely  read.  His  reports  on  medical 
progress  during  1953  won  a  special  Albert 
Lasker  citation  for  medical  journalism.  His 
distinguished  career  in  science  writing” 
won  from  UNESCO  the  1954  Kalinga  Prize, 
one  of  the  world’s  highest  scientific  honors. 

In  The  New  York  Times  readers  enjoy  the 
work  of  many  specialists  and  experts  like 
Waldemar  Kaempffert.  Operating  as  a  team 
all  over  the  world,  they  produce  each  day  a 
newspaper  that  is  vital  and  alive,  interesting 
and  informing,  different  from  any  other. 
They  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers 
get  more  out  of  The  Times. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a 
medium,  so  do  advertisers.  May  we  tell  you 
the  whole  story? 


Slje  JJetn  jffork  SimejS 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Godfray  N.  Nation 

G.  N.  Nelson, 
N.  Y.  Times 


Tight  Vote  Scraps 
Edition  of  87.000 


The  New  York  Times  scrapped 
87,000  copies  of  an  Election 
night  edition  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  New  York 
State  gubernatorial  race  was  a 
tighter  one  than  early  returns 
had  indicated. 

Approximately  145,000  copies 
of  the  Times,  containing  the 
immediate  post-election  pred'c- 
tion  of  victory  for  Averell  Har- 
riman.  Democrat,  by  a  200,000 
plurality  were  out  on  the 
street,  and  a  later  edition,  pri¬ 
marily  for  out-of-town  distribu¬ 
tion,  led  with  a  forecast  of  Har- 
riman  victory  by  130,000  votes. 

As  soon  as  vote  tabulations 


come  of  the  election  on  the 
basis  of  sample  returns  from 
New  York  City  and  upstate  was 
not  reliable  this  year.  This  w^s 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
returns  came  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  from  cities  than  from  rural 
areas.  The  day  was  marked  by 
heavy  rain  throughout  the 
state.  This  also  accounted  for 
the  smallest  crowd  in  recent 
history  which  stood  in  Times 
Squ,are  to  watch  the  results 
flashed  on  the  Times’  score- 
board.  Police  estimated  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400,  mostly  un¬ 
der  umbrellas. 

To  the  New  York  Daily  News, 


Officer,  Dies 

Godfrey  N.  Nelson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  secretary,  and  director 
of  the  New  York  Times,  died 
early  Thursday  morning  (Nov. 
4)  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  New 
York  City  residence.  He  was 
76  years  old  and  had  been  at 
his  desk  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  Nelson  became  associated 
with  the  Times  in  1916,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  in  1932  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Ben  C.  Franck, 
and  three  years  later  was 
elected  to  the  newspaper’s 
board  of  directors  following  the 
death  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

Bom  in  Sweden  Oct.  22,  1878 
and  educated  in  the  New  York 
public  school  system,  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  attended  Adelphi  College 
in  1896-96,  studied  law  private¬ 
ly  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  State  Bar  in  1904.  Three 
years  later  he  received  his  cer¬ 
tified  Public  Accountant’s  cer¬ 
tificate.  He  wrote  a  Sunday  col¬ 
umn  on  tax  matters. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  a  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co., 
*gent  for  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  Chattanooga 
News  Free  Press.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Tor¬ 
onto. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Florence  J.  Barn- 
ing,  and  four  sons,  Godfrey  N., 
Godfrey  II,  Arthur  R.  and 
Courtland  P. 


showed  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives, 
Republican,  gaining  ste,adily. 
Times  executives  ordered  the 
out-of-town  bundles  recalled. 
Phone  calls  were  made  to  all 
distribution  points  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  withheld  from  sale. 
A  later  edition  bearing  the  news 
of  Mr.  Harriman’s  very  close 
margin — then  around  11,000 — 
was  moved  by  rail  and  plane 
to  replace  the  scrapped  edition. 

“The  Times  has  done  this  on 
other  occasions,  but  not  so  ex¬ 
tensively,’’  said  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  Irvin  S.  Taubkin. 

Persons  in  charge  of  vote 
tabulation  said  the  customary 
practice  of  predicting  the  out- 

Netvsmen  Fair^ 
Douglas  Says 

Chicago 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  re¬ 
elected  Illinois  Democrat,  had 
words  of  praise  for  the  fair 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
by  newsmen  covering  his  cam¬ 
paign.  Senator  Douglas  told  a 
press  conference  following  his 
victory  over  Joe  Meek,  Repub¬ 
lican,  that: 

“Whatever  the  people’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Chicago  newspapers, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  reporters  have  been  con¬ 
spicuously  fair  and  a  credit  to 
their  profession.” 

Senator  Douglas  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Sun-Times  while 
the  Tribune,  Daily  News  and 
American  supported  Mr.  Meek. 


the  tight  election,  getting  tight¬ 
er  by  the  minute,  presented  an 
unprecedented  challenge.  The 
paper  prints  six  editions  each 
night,  with  the  biggest  press 
run  taking  place  between  1:30 
and  3:20  A.M.,  the  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  plants  running 
concurrently. 

In  order  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  its  readers 
the  latest  returns  in  the  Harri- 
man-Ives  race,  the  paper  aban¬ 
doned  its  normal  press  room 
schedule. 

With  editorial  department 
members  working  over-time, 
the  press  room  start  was  de¬ 
layed  until  4  a.m.  From  that 
hour  until  5:30  a.m.,  with  six 
Manhattan  and  five  Brooklyn 
presses  in  action,  400,000  copies 
came  off  the  pres.ses. 

The  delivery  problem  was 
solved  by  the  use  of  an  extra 
fleet  of  trucks. 

Voters*  Poll  So  Good 
IPs  Almost  Wrong 

The  Nrw  York  Daily  News' 
pre-election  poll  of  voters  was 
held  in  such  esteem  that  it 
almost  defeated  itself  in  fore¬ 
casting  Averell  Harriman’s  elec¬ 
tion  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
according  to  Richard  W.  Clarke, 
executive  editor. 

Mr.  Clarke  explained  in  an 
informal  talk  to  the  Deadline 
Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  New 
York,  on  Nov.  4  that  Rcpub- 
lic^ans  pitched  in  with  greater 
activity  after  the  first  News 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


C.  M.  Flint 

Flint  Leaves 
ANPA;  Prince 
Succeeds  Him 

C.  M.  Flint,  technical  research 
director  of  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.,  and  before  that 
director  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Department,  has  resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  1.  He  has  accepted 
a  position  with  Charles  T.  Main, 
Inc.,  consulting  engineers,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Roy  W.  Prince,  laboratory 
director  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  has  been  made  acting 
technical  research  director  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Prince  has 
been  connected  with  the  ANPA 
Laboratory  since  it  was  opened 
at  Ei^aston,  Pa.,  in  1949. 

Mr.  Prince,  a  native  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  received  a  B.  S. 
degree  in  mathematics  and 
physics  from  William  and  Mary 
College,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
an  electrical  degree  at  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Boston.  He  spent  one  yeiSr 
doing  practical  research  at  the 
Bartol  Research  Foundation. 

In  1940-41,  Mr.  Prince  was 
research  assistant  on  the  staff 
of  MIT.  He  left  the  Bell  Lab¬ 
oratories  in  New  York  to  join 
the  ANPA  in  1949. 

Mr.  Flint  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maine. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Chrysler  Schedule 
In  Papers  Up  16% 


Poll  Too  Good 


(Continued  from  page 
poll  returns  came  out  and  they 
nearly  succeeded  in  electing: 
their  candidate,  Sen.  Irving  M. 

Ives,  while  the  Democrats  were 
somewhat  lulled  by  the  poll 
and  rested  on  their  laurels. 

“Here  was  an  in 

which  the  News  poll,  because 
of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held,  almost  knocked  itself  out,” 
observed  Mr.  Clarke  with  a 

wry  smile.  MBKkSm 

“Ives  was  ^n  8-to-5  favorite 
when  the  first  News  poll  came 

out  on  Oct.  12  with  less  than  i,  n  u 

3,000  straws  scattered  over  the  rrank  H.  Kyan 

entire  state,”  Mr.  Clarke  said.  1?w»nw»h>  FkS^a 

“The  Republicans  went  to  work  ^  t'ailK  KyOil  DlCS 
with  so  much  steam  they  were  Camden,  N.  J. 

able  to  make  the  poll  look  Frank  H.  Ryan,  editor  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.  last  pretty  bad  because  we  did  not  Courier  Post,  died  suddenly  of 
week  elected  David  Kruidenier  have  time  to  re-poll  the  whole  a  heart  attack  early  Nov.  4  at 
Jr.,  33,  vice-  state.  his  home  here, 

president  in  “The  original  poll  figures  Veteran  of  more  than  50  years 
charge  of  pro-  were  accurate  ias  of  that  date,”  in  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Ryan 
asserted  the  executive  editor,  had  been  under  medical  treat- 
“But  the  steam  that  Repub-  ment  for  the  past  month  but 
licans  got  up  later  in  New  spent  his  final  day  at  work. 
York  State,  and  nationally  too,  Mr.  Ryan,  who  started  selling 
in  staging  a  very  active  cam-  newspapers  at  10,  was  recog- 
paign  changed  the  tide  to  some  nized  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
extent.  The  good  poll  at  the  ential  editors  in  New  Jersey, 
start  of  the  campaign  produced  Last  March  he  was  giv- 
counter-action  which  threw  the  en  an  award  for  distinguished 
thing  off.  public  service  by  the  Camden 

“I  repeat  that  the  first  week’s  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
report  was  very  accurate  then  He  obtained  his  first  job  at 
and  it  built  a  fire  under  the  the  old  Camden  Daily  Courier 
Republicans  and  lulled  the  as  an  office  boy  in  1903.  He  al- 
Democrats  into  a  false  sense  of  go  delivered  papers  on  a  bicycle 
security,”  continued  Mr.  Clarke,  and  in  later  years  by  a  horse- 
“Thus  the  poll  helped  defeat  drawn  wagon.  About  1905  he 
itself.  Actually  the  poll  was  became  a  journeyman  printer 
not  defeated  because  it  picked  and  worked  as  a  makeup  man 


Chrysler  Corporation  will  new  models  on  Nov.  16,  fol- 
launch  its  1955  models  backed  lowed  the  next  day  by  similar 
by  the  most  intensive  advertis-  ads  in  morning  newspapers, 
ing  and  promotion  campaigns  Cooperative  dealer  advertis- 
in  the  company’s  history.  ing  in  newspapers  will  be  used 

In  response  to  a  query  by  to  supplement  the  program. 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  chief  theme  of  which  will  be, 
Chrysler’s  press  information  “A  great  new  car  for  the 
service  revealed  that  increases  young  in  heart.” 
in  the  use  of  all  media  will  be 
nvade  across  the  board.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
creases  is  the  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  new  model  year  which  calls 
for  a  16%  boost  over  that  of 
a  year  ago. 

‘Front-Line’  Medium 
At  a  press  preview  of  the 
new  models  on  Oct.  11,  L.  L. 

Colbert,  Chrysler’s  president, 
referred  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  the  company’s  “front¬ 
line  campaign,”  (E  &  P,  Oct. 

16,  page  15). 

A  total  of  263 


search,  Luther 
‘  Publish- 

er,  announced. 

Mr.  Kruiden- 
moves  up 
from  assistant 
business  man¬ 
ager,  a  position 
Kruidenier  he  has  held 
since  joining  the  staff  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1952.  He  came  to  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
after  being  associated  with  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 


■newspapers 
covering  176  m,arkets  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  42,093,- 
586  will  carry  the  story  of 
Chrysler’s  new  cars. 

Newspaper  teaser  ads,  which 
broke  Oct.  24,  are  appearing  at 
intervals  during  the  four  weeks 
preceding  announcement  date. 

These  teasers  will  cover  184 
markets. 

Plymouth  division  of  Chrysler  Tribune,  He  has  been  a  direc- 
seeks  to  sell  762,000  units  of  its  tor  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
1955  models,  which  is  20%  Co.  since  January,  1953. 
more  than  its  sales  in  the  pre-  In  his  new  position,  Mr. 
.vious  year.  Accordingly,  the  Kruidenier  will  direct  all  pro¬ 
middle  of  this  month  it  will  motion  and  research  activities 
break  ja.  large-space  'newspaper  of  the  newspaper.  Bert  Stolpe 
campaign  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  is  promotion  manager,  and 
Son,  Inc.).  Henry  Kroeger  is  research  di- 

Evening  newspapers  in  all  rector, 
major  cities  will  carry  full-page  Mr.  Kruidenier  is  the  grand- 
factory-paid  insertions  on  the  son  of  the  late  Gardner  Cowles 


Flint  Leaves 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

He  was  with  the  rese;arch  and 
Don  Rogers,  New  York  Her-  design  division  of  the  General 
aid  Tribune  business  and  finan-  Electric  Company  when  he 
38  Chicago  cial  editor,  was  in  charge  of  joined  the  ANPA  in  1947.  Dur- 

34  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  the  program.  Burl  Ely,  As-  ing  the  war,  he  served  the 
2  articles  by  Jack  Mabley,  Chi-  sociated  Press,  club  president.  Office  of  Scientific  Development 

44  cago  Daily  News  sports  writer,  presided.  and  Research. 

35  charging  that  hoodlums  have  •  The  firm  of  Charles  T.  Main, 

54  taken  over  boxing,  Livingstone  «  «  *1  m  Inc.,  is  forming  a  new  division 

so  Osborne,  chairman  of  the  Illi-  McManus  Also  Kan  to  gjyg  overall  service  in  ar- 

4  nois  Athletic  Commission,  has  The  American  Labor  Party  chitectural  design  and  construc- 
64  asked  Mr.  Mabley  to  appear  be-  lost  its  place  on  the  ballot  in  tion  of  printing  plants  and 
2  fore  the  commission.  New  York  State  this  week  be-  newspaper  plants.  Mr.  Flint 

Mr.  Mabley  said  he  planned  cause  its  candidate  for  Gov-  will  head  that  department.  Re- 
to  meet  informally  with  Mr.  emor,  John  T.  McManus,  polled  cent  additions  to  the  firm  are 
Osborne  to  tell  him  that  every-  fewer  than  50,000  votes.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Wines,  formerly 
thing  he  (Mabley)  knows  about  McManus,  general  manager  of  manager  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
the  situation  has  or  will  be  the  National  Guardian,  was  partment  of  the  ANPA,  and 
published  in  the  Daily  News,  president  of  the  Newspaper  Reg  Tranter,  formerly  mechan- 
Mr.  Mabley  added  that  he  did  Guild  of  New  York  City  in  the  ica!  superintendent  of  the  Bos- 
not  plan  to  appear  as  a  witness.  1930’s.  ton  Herald-Traveler. 
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Associated  Press  Study 
Groups  Analyze  1954  Work 


10  Continuing  Study  Committees 
Praise  and  Criticize  AP  File 


The  Associated  Press  per¬ 
formed  “incredibly  well  dur¬ 
ing  1954,  a  year  of  transcend¬ 
ent  news  events,”  reports  of 
the  Continuing  Study  Commit- 
L  tees  of  the  Associated  Press 
[  Managing  Editors  Association 
indicated. 

The  reports,  prepared  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  APME  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  Nov.  17-20,  were  published 
this  week  in  the  1954  APME 
Blue  Book. 

The  APME  introduction  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Frank  Eyerly,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  general  chairman. 
Continuing  Studies,  stated: 

“The  year  has  been  one  of 
transcendent  news  events.  It 
was  the  year  in  which  a  tele¬ 
vised  congressional  hearing  be¬ 
came  a  more  widely  talked 
about  sporting  event  than  the 
World  Series.  It  was  a  year  in 
'  which  the  fall  of  an  obscure 
^  colonial  fortress  touched  off  a 


“2.  Further  development  of 
a  program  to  provide  AP  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  type  of  high  quality 
enterprise  copy  never  before 
produced  in  the  daily  news 
field.” 

Excerpts  from  the  10  com¬ 
mittee  reports  follow: 

Washington 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  chair¬ 
man: 

The  day-by-day  performance 
of  the  Washington  bureau  has 
been  praised,  excoriated,  hailed, 
rapped,  lauded,  flayed.  Which 
is  as  it  should  be,  just  so  long 
as  the  credit  side  thoroughly 
overbalances  the  debit  side  in 
the  end. 

One  thing  we  have  liked 
about  the  operation  of  the 
Washington  AP  office  is  that 
when  it  has  fallen  flat  on  a 
story,  it  says  that  it  has  fallen 
flat.  Happily,  there  were  not 
too  many  occasions  when  it 


It  would  not  be  hard  to  work 
up  an  indictment  for  extrava¬ 
gance  against  the  AP  manage¬ 
ment.  The  study  on  “The  Flow 
of  the  News”  published  last 
year  by  the  International  Press 
Institute  produced  statistical 
support  for  two  rather  self- 
evident  facts:  1.  The  average 
American  newspaper  prints 
only  a  small  amount  of  the 
foreign  news  that  it  receives 
from  the  press  associations;  2. 
Readers  actually  read  very 
little  of  the  foreign  news  pub¬ 
lished  in  their  favorite  paper. 

From  this  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  AP  is  wasteful  or  that 
the  AP  (as  well  as  other  news 
services)  contrives  to  make 
foreign  news  unattractive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  indictment 
could  be  turned  against  Ameri¬ 
can  editors:  it  might  be  said 
that  they  are  doing  a  poor  job 
of  selecting  foreign  news. 

Money  Well  Spent 
Your  committee  believes  that 
the  money  spent  on  foreign 
news  is  money  well  spent. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  American  newspapers  have 


ASNE  Meeting 
In  S.  F,  in  ’56 

Members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  in  a  poll,  have  decided 
to  take  their  1956  convention 
to  San  Francisco.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  away  from 
Washington  since  1942,  when 
the  meeting  took  place  in 
New  York  City. 

The  dates  for  the  1966 
West  Coast  gathering  are 
yet  to  be  chosen  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  and  George  Healy.  The 
ASNE  sessions  have  usually 
preceded  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  April.  It  is  likely 
that  the  ’56  dates  will  be 
later. 

The  1955  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  April  21-23  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Statler,  Washington. 


Wichita  Beacon  Sale 
Reports  Qualified 

Wichita,  Kas. 

Reported  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  Wichita  Beacon  have 
not  been  completed  and  they 
may  not  be,  Elliott  Levand,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Bea¬ 
con  Publishing  Co.,  advised  E 
&  P  at  press  time. 

Mr.  Levand  said  some  of  the 


I  chain  reaction  of  crises  which 
continue  to  plague  the  western 
world  as  the  year  ends.  It  also 
was  the  year  in  which  young, 
red-blooded  American  boys  were 
confronted  with  the  grim  spec¬ 
ter  of  reading  that  their  favor¬ 
ite  pinup  girl  was  divorcing 
their  favorite  baseball  hero. 

“In  retrospect  we  feel  that 
there  is  substantial  agreement 
among  the  majority  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  that  the  AP  on  the  whole, 
performed  incredibly  well.” 

The  chairman  advocated  de¬ 
bate  at  the  Tampa  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  interpretive  re¬ 
porting,  pointing  out  some  of 
the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  per- 
}  mitting  too  much  latitude  to 
reporters  in  assessing  develop¬ 
ments. 

Management  Pride 

In  an  AP  introduction,  Frank 
J.  Starzel,  general  manager, 
and  Alan  J.  Gould,  executive 
editor,  asserted: 

“We  take  particular  pride 
this  year  in  two  things: 

“1.  Spot  news  coverage  in 
which  member  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV  stations  have 
gone  to  unusual  lengths  to  pro¬ 
vide  news  and  newsphoto  cover- 
I  age  for  their  fellow  members. 


was  forced  to  say  so. 

Still,  the  whole  path  has  been 
strewn  with  snares,  traps,  pins 
and  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 
The  AP  has  circumvented  most 
of  them. 

Editors  want  more  sharply 
written  stories,  brighter  stories, 
more  human  stories,  and  they 
want  emphasis  on  the  “why’s” 
behind  the  news.  They  are  for 
enterprise  stories  as  opposed  to 
surface  reporting. 

Editors  want  better  character 
sketches,  longer  and  more  per¬ 
spective  looks  at  continuing 
stories,  more  about  women  for 
women,  more  frequent  use  of 
parenthetical  clarification  where 
necessary. 

These  are  all  good  goals.  This 
year,  as  in  past  years,  AP  had 
varying  degrees  of  success  in 
trying  to  reach  them. 

Foreign  News 

Wallace  Carroll,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel, 
chairman : 

The  foreign  news  operations 
of  the  Associated  Press  cost 
from  to  4  million  dollars  a 
year.  Is  so  large  an  appropria¬ 
tion  really  necessary?  Couldn’t 
some  of  this  money  be  put  to 
better  use  by  the  AP? 


demanded  spot  news  protection 
in  every  part  of  the  world — 
protection  on  acts  of  God,  wars, 
revolutions,  riots,  the  affairs  of 
royalty  and  state,  assassina¬ 
tions,  sporting  events,  scientific 
discoveries  and  everything  else 
from  the  price  of  coffee  to  the 
height  of  the  hemline. 

If  American  newspapers  are 
to  stay  in  business,  they  will 
need  this  kind  of  bread-and- 
butter  coverage  just  as  much  in 
the  future.  In  addition,  because 
of  the  state  of  the  world  and 
of  America’s  role  in  world  af¬ 
fairs,  they  will  need  shrewder 
and  more  penetrating  coverage 
of  human  events — and  more 
entertaining  coverage,  too,  — 
than  ever  before.  They  will 
need  this  new  “coverage  in 
depth”  all  the  more  because 
they  will  have  to  meet  increased 
competition  from  other  media 
which,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  practitioners,  aim  to 
“merchandise  the  hell  out  of 
the  news.” 

In  its  reporting  of  the  year’s 
events,  the  AP  did  credit  to 
itself  and  to  the  American 
press.  For  completeness  of 
coverage,  for  quality  of  report¬ 
ing,  and  for  accuracy  it  con- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


published  stories  that  Thomas 
B.  Shearman  of  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press 
was  the  purchaser  lack  accuracy 
in  detail.  He  added  that  no  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  tran.saction  is 
as  imminent  as  some  stories 
have  indicated. 

Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  said 
he  would  forego  any  “scoop”  on 
the  sale,  if  there  is  one,  and  let 
the  Beacon  “break  its  own  story 
first.” 

Norman  Bradley 
Joins  New  Paper 

Jackson,  Miss. 

The  appointment  of  Norman 
Bradley,  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  to  the  post  of  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  State-Times, 
a  new  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  to  be  published  here 
by  the  Citizens  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  announced  by 
R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  president. 

Mr.  Bradley,  41,  is  a  native 
of  Jackson  and  began  his  career 
there  in  1934  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Clarion-Ledger  under 
P^iul  Tiblier,  who  will  serve  as 
managing  editor  of  the  State- 
Times. 
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Suburbia  Series  Gets 
Chicago  Area  Interest 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Timea  is 
using  la  double-barreled  ap¬ 
proach  to  what’s  happening  in 
“Suburbia”  as  it  relates  to  sub¬ 
urban  communities  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  metropolitan  area. 

Generalized  and  particular¬ 
ized  series  of  articles  h^ive  re¬ 
sulted,  with  the  Sun-Times 
gaining  added  circulation  in 
suburban  towns.  The  series, 
however,  did  not  set  out  to 
“gild  the  lily,”  but  rather  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  New 
Suburbia. 

Used  Realistic  Approach 

The  11-part  series  dealing 
generally  with  suburban  life 
in  the  Chicago  area  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  terms  of  solid  report¬ 
ing  of  the  facts,  not  in  local 
chamber  of  commerce  glowing 
terms.  The  realistic  approach 
was  suggested  by  Milburn  P. 
Akers,  S-T  executive  editor, 
Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  managing 
editor,  and  Karin  Walsh,  city 
editor. 

They  picked  Carl  Larsen  to 
do  the  first  series.  Mr.  Larsen, 
a  Nieman  Fellow,  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  with  the  Sun- 
Times  and,  after  a  whirl  with 
a  national  news  magazine,  had 
returned  to  the  S-T  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

During  the  Summer,  Larsen 
spent  about  six  weeks  doing 
his  research  on  the  generalized 
series.  He  talked  to  city  hall 
officials,  village  hall  clerks  in 
various  suburbs;  he  rang  door¬ 
bells  of  suburbanites,  talked  to 
movers,  tax  collectors,  police 
chiefs,  garbage  collectors  and 
real  estate  men. 

Covers  Many  Angles 

It  took  two  weeks  to  write 
the  series,  which  covered  the 
following  subjects: 

(1)  An  opener  detailing  the 
problems,  citing  statistics  on 
the  growth  of  suburbs,  etc.; 
(2)  the  cost  of  government  in 
suburbia,  showing  th,at  such 
costs  are  skyrocketing;  (3) 
Chicago’s  tax  rate  is  $3,616 
per  $100  assessed  valuation,  it 
was  pointed  out,  while  in  some 
suburbs  property  owners  are 
paying  more  than  $4 — present¬ 
ing  something  of  paradox  to 
those  who  were  saying,  “Let’s 
beat  the  high  baxes  in  the 
city;”  (4)  the  price  of  water 
in  some  suburbs  is  racing  that 
of  milk  and  beer;  (5)  some 
school  districts,  faced  with  the 
post-war  baby  boom  in  sub¬ 
urbia,  have  already  issued  the 


maximum  amount  of  revenue 
bonds  permitted  by  state  law; 
(6)  Chicago  and  its  suburbs 
must  be  brought  closer  together 
for  the  commuter;  superhigh¬ 
ways  are  needed;  the  auto, 
which  made  suburbia,  now  is  a 
major  problem  from  a  park¬ 
ing  standpoint;  (7)  the  health 
of  many  suburban  area  resi¬ 
dents  is  being  jeopardized  by 
the  use  of  too  m,any  septic 
tanks  in  home  areas  which  also 
use  wells  for  their  water  sup¬ 
ply;  (8)  in  greater  London,  you 
can  phone  the  police,  fire  or 
ambulance  services  merely  by 
dialing  one  number;  in  the 
Chicago  are,  you  must  get  the 
right  one  among  250  such  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  for  emergency 
assistance;  (9)  an  outline  of 
plans  to  simplify  local  govern¬ 
ments,  thus  cutting  down  costs 
through  integration  of  some 
services;  (10)  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urbs  are  inter-related. 

Readers  Respond 

The  generalized  series  be¬ 
gan  after  Labor  Day  and  read¬ 
er  response  was  immediately 
reflected  in  letters,  phone  calls 
(often  from  irate  suburban 
rCialtors)  and  in  demands  for 
reprints  or  back  copies  from 
banks,  steel  companies,  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  The  Sun-Times  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  sampling  campaign  at 
railroad  stations  where  com¬ 
muters  flocked  d,aily. 

A  four-page  kimono  was 
placed  on  sample  copies  of  the 
Sun-Times  containing  the  sub¬ 
urbia  series.  The  front-page 
headline  asked:  “Has  Your  Sub¬ 
urb  Grown  Too  Big  and  Too 
Fast?”  Inside  pages  told  about 
top  news  and  features  offered 
by  the  Sun-Times. 

It  was  then  decided  to  fol¬ 
low  up  with  a  four-part  series 
on  a  number  of  selected  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbs  with  interesting 
problems  that  might  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  region  as  a 
whole.  The  series  to  date  has 
included  such  suburbs  as  Park 
Forest,  Skokie,  LaGrange,  Dow¬ 
ners  Grove,  Chicago  Heights, 
and  Arlington  Heights. 

Heavily  Promoted 

In  each  case,  the  particular¬ 
ized  series  starts  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  runs  through  Sun¬ 
day  (skipping  Saturday)  and  is 
followed  up  on  Monday  with  a 
Sunday  religion  service  story 
from  the  suburb.  The  latter 
story  is  done  by  Dolores  Mc- 


Qahill,  S-T  religion  reporter. 

Heavy  localized  promotion  is 
used  in  connection  with  each 
four-part  series  on  a  partic¬ 
ular  suburb,  including  a  samp¬ 
ling  campaign,  house  to  house; 
a  telephone  sales  campaign  to 
build  home  delivery  circulation 
in  the  town;  TV  iand  radio 
spots,  movie  trailers  in  local 
theaters;  commuter  train  cards; 
letters  to  local  opinion  makers. 

“In  some  towns,  we  have 
doubled  our  home  delivery,” 
Lou  Spear,  S-T  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  told  E&P. 

The  series  on  individual  sub¬ 
urbs  is  being  done  by  two 
teams;  Jack  McPhaul,  veteran 
S-T  reporter  and  former  (as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  heads  one 
team,  which  includes  Madelon 
Golden  and  Parker  Lusk;  (2) 
Carl  Larsen  heads  the  second 
team,  consisting  of  Hugh  Hough 
and  Robert  Zonka. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Larsen,  McPhau,  Lusk  ,and 
Zonka  live  in  Chicago;  Miss 
Golden  and  Hough  are  subur¬ 
banites. 

Series  Is  Praised 

Some  evaluation  of  the  series 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  letter 
received  by  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
S-T  publisher,  from  Dennis 
O’Harrow,  executive  director, 
.\meiican  Society  of  Planning 
Officials.  Said  Mr.  O’Harrow: 

“I  think  thi.s  has  been  an 
excellent  series  and  I  know  of 
no  parallel  series  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  gather  them  to¬ 
gether  and  offer  them  as  a  re¬ 
print  because  I  believe  that 
they  have  a  long-time  v,alue, 
not  only  for  the  Chicago  area, 
but  also  as  a  case  study  in 
metropolitan  problems.” 

When  the  generalized  series 
began,  the  S-T  carried  an  edi¬ 
torial,  pointing  out  the  change 
in  living  habits  of  so  many 
families  bringing  problems  to 
Chicago,  the  “mother  City”  of 
the  area.  “The  city  should  be 
ready  for  the  time  when  those 
who  fled  to  the  suburbs  may 
be  in  a  mood  to  flee  back  to 
the  city  with  its  advantages. 
As  Larsen  will  point  out  in  his 
series,  all  suburban  life  is  not 
love  in  a  rose-covered  cottage.” 
• 

Stringer  Active  at  100 

South  Paris,  Me. 

The  nation’s  “oldest  active 
country  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent”  recently  celebrated  her 
100th  birthday.  Vigorous  and 
alert,  Mrs.  Julia  Chadbourne 
still  writes  articles  for  the 
Bridgton  News,  for  which  she 
was  a  regular  correspondent 
for  40  years.  Currently  she  is 
correspondent  for  the  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram. 


Post  Office  Red 
A  Little  Rosier 

Washington 

By  a  complex-sounding  for¬ 
mula,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  operated  at  $101,- 
000,000  less  than  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  1954,  and  accom¬ 
plished  this  without  the 
$220,000,000  in  additional 
postal  revenues  which  were 
pictured  to  Congress  as  es¬ 
sential. 

In  a  press  release  this  week, 
the  Department  said  Post¬ 
master  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfleld  had  returned  to 
the  Treasury  $101,000,000  in 
unspent  funds — “the  second 
consecutive  year  that  the 
Post  Office  operated  without 
having  to  ask  Congress  for 
more  money.” 

Then,  this:  “The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  .  .  .  was  not 
as  far  in  the  red  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.” 


Loss  Is  Reported 
By  Hearst  Papers 

Los  Angeles 

A  net  loss  of  $1,266,500  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  is  shown  by  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  I  n  c.,  | 
stockholders  are  advised  in  a ' 
quarterly  report  issued  for  the 
directors  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
chairman,  and  Morgan  Howard, 
treasurer. 

This  compares  with  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  $1,552,400  shown  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  the 
statement  shows.  The  report 
shows  a  $4,810,000  decline  in 
operating  revenues  to  $140,411,- 
200. 

Comparative  figures,  witk 
last  year’s  totals  in  brackets, 
included:  total  operating  rev^, 
nue.  $140,411,200  ($145,221,-; 

200) ;  other  income,  $446,100  1 
($401,200)  ;  costs,  including  in- 1 
terest  and  depreciation,  $142,- 1 
096,400  ($142,965,600);  provi-l 
sion  for  taxes  on  income,  $27,- 1 
400  ($1,104,400). 

The  1964  period’s  loss  before . 
provision  for  federal  taxes  oi 
income  was  $1,239,100  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  $2,656,800  profit  for 
the  comparable  period  of  1953. 
c 

Students  at  Work 

WlCHW 

University  of  Wichita  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  gained  pi^ 
tical  experience  in  the  field  of 
political  reporting  by  coverin(| 
the  election  Nov.  2  for  locil 
radio  and  newspaper  outlets,  i' 
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Williams  Tells  Circulators: 

Better  Distribution 
Outside  the  Mails 


Newspapers  were  urged  *^o 
seek  cheaper  and  more  effici-  nt 
methods  of  distribution  outside 
the  mails  for  as  much  of  their 
circulation  as  possible,  by  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  speak¬ 
ing  Nov.  2  before  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  New  York 
City. 

He  predicted  the  day  will 
come  when  daily  newspapers 
generally  will  use  second-class 
mail  only  for  single  addressed 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Williams  cited  steadily 
increasing  postal  rates  and  in¬ 
adequate  service  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  the  reasons  and  said 
newspapers  can  get  equal  or 
better  distribution  at  no  greater 
than  present  or  eventual  cost 
through  other  methods. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
order  permitting  bulk  mailings 
without  addresses  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  Mr.  Williams  as  pro¬ 
moting  “junk  mail”  and  pro¬ 
viding  distribution  for  free  cir¬ 
culation  publications. 

“The  effect  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,”  he  said,  “has 
been  to  bring  about  some  but 
not  much  diversion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  from  newspapers.  It  has 
had  another  effect  in  which  you 
as  circulation  managers  are 
interested.  It  has  stimulated 
establishment  of  many  new  free 
distribution  sheets  commonly 
known  as  shopping  news.  You 
all  know  the  reason  for  failure 
of  the  shopping  news  over  many 
years  has  been  lack  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  distribution  system  like 
that  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
ANPA  feels  this  is  competition 
for  the  daily  newspaper  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.” 

He  urged  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  concentrate  on  promot¬ 
ing  newspaper  reading  among 
high  school  students,  teen-agers 
and  young  married  couples  be¬ 
cause  these  people  represent  the 
future  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  expressed  confidence 
that  young  people  can  be  shown 
they  must  read  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  to  be  well  informed. 

“Through  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  no  postal  rate 
increase  bill  became  a  law  in 
the  present  Congress,  but  you 
can  be  certain  the  Postmaster 


General  will  come  back  to  the 
new  Congress  in  January  with 
proposals  for  greatly  increased 
rates  including  second  class,” 
Mr.  Williams  advised.  “You  can 
also  count  on  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  support  the  demand 
for  increased  postal  rates,  as  in 
his  veto  message  on  the  bill 
which  would  have  increased 
wages  of  postal  workers  he 
pointed  out  that  one  of  his 
principal  reasons  for  vetoing 
the  bill  was  that  no  legislation 
had  been  passed  to  provide 
postal  rate  increases  to  pay  for 
the  wage  increases. 

“In  the  overall  interest  of  the 
newspaper  business,  we  must 
continue  to  recognize  the  smear 
from  some  quarters  that  news¬ 
papers  are  subsidized  by  the 
Government  through  use  of 
second  class  mail.  The  charge 
is  not  true.  Newspapers — as 
you  well  know — perform  many 
functions  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  handling  news¬ 
papers,  but  pay  the  same  rate 
as  if  such  services  had  been 
performed  by  the  Post  Office. 
The  burdens  of  increased  sec¬ 
ond  class  rates  will  fall  heaviest 
on  weekly  and  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  do  not  have 
enough  volume  to  use  some 
other  kind  of  distribution.” 

Vend  Boxes  Popular 

A  panel  discussion  at  the  cir¬ 
culators’  meeting  indicated  a 
g^'owing  interest  in  vending 
machines.  Losses  due  to  pilfer¬ 
age  and  unsold  copies  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  25% 
in  the  experience  of  one  paper 
with  old  type  honor  boxes,  but 
a  new  machine  has  proven  its 
profit  capabilities  in  another 
city. 

After  trying  various  kinds  of 
“silent  salesmen,”  Howard  W. 
Bishop,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  a  morning  paper,  said 
they  are  all  good  promotion. 
He  related  that  a  recent  test 
with  a  NewsVend  (United 
Sound  &  Signal  Co.)  resulted 
in  a  request  to  the  newspaper  to 
install  boxes  in  30  units  of  a 
chain  restaurant.  Sales  of  pa¬ 
pers  jumped  from  seven  on  the 
first  day  of  the  test  to  38  on 
the  second,  Mr.  Bishop  reported. 

In  Mr.  Bishop’s  view,  the 
NewsVend  is  primarily  suited 
for  indoor  locations  and  its  cost 
precludes  the  investment  by  the 
newspaper  alone  in  multiple  in¬ 
stallations  such  as  the  restau¬ 
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rants.  It  may  be  possible,  he 
said,  for  the  restaurant  owner 
to  undertake  the  program  on 
his  own,  since  profits  from  the 
sale  of  papers  could  be  consider¬ 
able. 

James  C.  Story,  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  an  evening  paper, 
described  successful  use  of  hon¬ 
or  boxes,  particularly  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  made  the 
paper  available  at  spots  other¬ 
wise  not  covered  in  late  hours. 
In  accounting  procedure,  he 
said,  only  nickels  are  tabulated 
to  determine  the  net  paid  cop¬ 
ies;  the  “breakage”  in  pennies 
goes  into  a  fund  from  which 
carriers’  supplies  are  purchased. 

To  help  overcome  occasional 
resistance  to  installation  of 
boxes  at  some  comers,  Mr. 
Bishop  said  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  arranges  to  give  profits 
over  and  above  those  normally 
received  by  the  distributor  and 
the  newspaper  to  the  Lions 
Club  for  its  assistance  to  the 
blind. 

A  telephone  solicitation 
scheme  which  rewards  local 
boys  with  turkeys  or  free  visits 
to  major  athletic  attractions 
has  been  working  well  in  sub¬ 
urban  areas,  reported  J.  M. 
Armstrong,  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal.  He  recommended  it  as 
having  merits  over  the  charity 
tie-in  projects. 

• 

Judge  Sustains 
Lasky  Libel  Suit 

Holding  that  an  article  by 
Murray  Kempton  was  libelous 
per  se.  Justice  Matthew  M. 
Levy  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  has  denied  a 
motion  by  the  New  York  Post 
to  dismiss  a  complaint  filed 
against  it  by  Victor  Lasky,  au¬ 
thor  and  journalist. 

Justice  Levy  said  a  natural 
reading  of  the  Kempton  col¬ 
umn  about  Mr.  Lasky  left  a 
clear  impression  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  or  was  a  communist;  also 
it  implied  professional  unfit¬ 
ness,  and  on  both  counts  it 
was  actionable  without  claim 
for  special  damages. 

The  court,  however,  granted 
a  defense  petition  to  strike  out 
a  paragraph  (two  pages  long) 
of  the  complaint  because  it 
amounted  to  “libel  by  extrinsic 
fact.”  Justice  Levy  character¬ 
ized  it  as  “one  large  mass  of 
conglomerate  confusion.”  He 
allowed  the  plaintiff  time  to  sub¬ 
mit  an  amended  complaint  but 
left  the  burden  on  Mr.  Lasky 
to  separate  the  chaff  (that  part 
of  the  complaint  requiring  proof 
of  special  damages)  from  the 
wheat  (the  part  which  he  held 
to  be  libelous). 


Butterfield, 
Pioneer  Radio 
Editor,  Retires 


Oliver 


C.  E.  Butterfield,  who  wrote 
about  television  when  it  was 
referred  to  as  “sight-seeing  by 
radio,”  will  re¬ 
tire  as  radio-tv 
editor  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  af¬ 
ter  his  final  col¬ 
umn  on  Nov.  12. 
He  is  62  years 
old. 

His  daily  fea¬ 
ture  has  been 
carried  for 
years  by  more 
than  600  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Wayne  Oliver,  who  has  been 
writing  a  Sunday  radio-tv  fea¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Butterfield  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  radio  long  before  the 
crystal  set  fad.  In  1906  he 
built  his  own  wireless  station 
on  his  family’s  kitchen  table  in 
Champaign,  Ill. 

In  1918,  he  joined  AP  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  general  assignment. 
Within  a  few  years,  he  was 
finding  stories  to  write  about 
radio  at  a  time  when  the  word 
still  was  a  novelty.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  New  York 
office  as  radio  editor  in  1927, 
and  in  1932,  the  year  he  began 
writing  a  daily  column,  he  made 
front  pages  with  an  exclusive 
story.  It  was  the  first  trans¬ 
atlantic  shortwave  interview  on 
record.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
exchange  was  Guglielmo  Mar¬ 
coni,  in  Vatican  City. 


MRA  Play  Deals 
With  Netcspaper 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  American  premiere  of 
two  plays  by  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment,  “The  Man  With  The  Key” 
and  “The  Real  News,”  took 
place  last  week  at  the  Pickwick 
Theater  here.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Peter  Howard,  well- 
known  author  and  journalist 
from  Great  Britain. 

“The  Real  News,”  a  story  of 
the  struggle  for  ideological 
control  inside  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice,  played  to  thousands 
throughout  Central,  South  and 
West  Africa  and  w^s  also  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Geneva  Coaifer- 
ence  of  MRA  last  summer. 

“The  Man  With  The  Key,” 
which  deals  with  behind-the- 
scenes  events  at  a  conference 
of  world  powers,  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  France,  Germany, 
Britain  and  South  Africa. 
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4  Officers 
Of  Norfolk 
Papers  Named 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Paul  S.  Huber  Jr.,  and  Frank 
Batten,  vicepresidents  of  Nor¬ 
folk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  have 
been  elected  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  the  offices  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  respective¬ 
ly,  succeeding  the  late  Henry 
S.  Lewis. 

New  vicepresidents  are  C. 
Ralph  Beamon,  secretary-treias- 
urer,  and  Ellis  L.  Loveless,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Mr.  Beamon 
will  continue  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  Mr.  Loveless  as  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers  publishes  the  morning 
Virginian-Pilot  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Ledger-Dispatch. 

The  new  officers  will  work 
with  a  newly  created  executive 
committee  composed  of  S.  L. 
Slover,  W.  P.  May,  Charles  L. 
Kaufman,  Mr.  Huber  and  Mr. 
Batten,  all  directors.  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
man,  Norfolk  attorney,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  board  created  by  Mr.  Lewis’ 
death. 

The  board  announced  that 
Mr.  Huber  will  be  in  charge  of 
business  management,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel  and  employe 
relations.  Mr.  Batten  will  be 
in  charge  of  news,  circulation, 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

Their  Past  Experience 

Both  new  top  executives  are 
World  War  II  veterans.  Mr. 
Huber  is  the  son  of  the  l,ate 
Paul  S.  Huber,  president  of 
Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  from 
1933  until  his  death  in  1946. 
He  joined  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspapers  in 
1947,  was  appointed  production 
manager  in  1952,  and  held  the 
office  of  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  until  his  election  as  a 
vicepresident  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Batten’s  first  newspaper 
job  was  as  a  copy  boy  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Ledger-Dispatch  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1941.  He  since  has 
worked  in  the  news,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  depiart- 
ments.  Mr.  Batten  became  reg¬ 
ularly  associated  with  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1952,  following  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  master’s  degree  in 
business  administration  from 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 
He  was  elected  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  in  1953  and 
earlier  this  year  was  named 
a  vicepresident. 

Both  Mr.  Huber  and  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten  are  also  directors  of  WTAR 
Radio  Corporation  jand  hold  the 


Beamon  Batten 


offices  of  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Loveless  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  newspapers 
since  1919,  following  World 
War  I  Navy  service.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  with  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily.  He  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  in  1942  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch  in  January,  1950. 

Mr.  Beamon’s  first  association 
with  the  newspapers  was  as  a 
Ledger-Dispatch  carrier  33 
years  ago.  After  studying  at 
the  Norfolk  Division,  College 
of  William  and  M,ary,  he  joined 
the  circulation  department  and 
later  transferred  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  In  1944,  Mr.  Bea¬ 
mon  was  elected  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  treasurer 
and  two  years  later  was  named 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  addition,  he  is  secretary 
and  treiasurer  of  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch  Corporation,  secretary 
of  WTAR  Radio  Corporation, 
and  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  Lewis-Huber  Newspaper 
Corporation  and  a  director  of 
the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Newspa¬ 
per  Corporation.  Mr.  Huber 
also  is  a  director  and  secretary 
of  the  Lewis-Huber  Newspaper 
Corporation. 

• 

Air  Travel  Broadens 
Reporter's  Activities 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  News  is 
taking  to  the  air  to  cover  wide¬ 
spread  activities.  Katherine  Van 
Epps,  fashion  editor,  flew  to 
Los  Angeles  to  cover  California 
Press  Week,  and  to  supply  her 
paper  with  a  series  of  articles 
on  West  Coast  styles. 

Oscar  D.  Barker,  roving  re¬ 
porter,  made  a  two-week  tour 
of  three  U.  S.  Air  Force  Bases, 
where  he  contacted  airmen  of 
Albany  and  vicinity. 


Huber  Loveless 

Artist  Offers 
Daily  Comic 
Strip  in  Color 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Provision  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  comic  strip  in  color  is 
announced  by  Warren  Tufts, 
artist  who  created  and  formerly 
drew  the  Casey  Ruggles  se¬ 
quence. 

Now  at  the  offering  stage  is 
“The  Lone  Spaceman,’’  daily 
and  Sunday.  The  daily  strip  se¬ 
quence  may  be  obtained  in  black 
and  white  or  in  four  colors. 

In  course  of  preparation  for 
release  in  the  Spring  is  a  full 
page  art  feature  with  full  color 
latitude,  Mr.  Tufts  said.  This  is 
called  “Lance,”  and  is  built 
about  life  with  the  U.  S.  First 
Dragoons  in  Indian  Territory 
during  the  1830’s. 

The  four-color  strip  can  be 
obtained  for  an  added  cost  that 
barely  meets  color  plate  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  Mr.  Tufts  said. 
This  will  be  approximately  40% 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
black  and  white  strip,  he  es¬ 
timated. 

A  set  of  progressive  plates 
from  the  wash  drawings  can 
be  obtained  within  four  or  five 
days  by  those  wishing  to  have 
a  special  rush  air  mail  service, 
Mr.  Tufts  said.  Reproductions 
should  be  of  top  quality 
because  the  wash  treatment 
provides  great  tone  latitude, 
he  declared. 

Now  engaged  in  self-syndi¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Tufts  is  operating 
from  his  studio  at  1137  En- 
chanto  Vista  in  the  East  foot¬ 
hills  here.  His  father,  Chester 
E.  Tufts,  is  his  sales  director. 
He  resigned  his  United  Feature 
Syndicate  contract  last  Spring, 
Mr.  Tufts  explained. 


Drivers  End 
New  York 
Strike  Threat 

The  threat  of  a  strike  of 
4,300  newspaper  drivers  in  New 
York  City  has  ended  with  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union,  independent,  and  the 
New  York  City  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  reaching  a  tentative 
agreement  for  a  new  two-year 
contract. 

The  understanding  reached 
by  leaders  of  both  groups  is 
subject  to  final  ratification  by 
the  union  and  the  publishers  on 
Nov.  14. 

The  proposal  is  for  “package” 
benefits  to  be  increased  by  $3.40 
a  week  the  first  year  and  a 
$2.40  increase  the  second  year. 
A  wage  increase  of  $2  a  week 
and  an  additional  $2  to  become 
effective  Dec.  8,  1955,  is  in  the 
package.  Wages  under  the  old 
contract  were  $92.82  for  day 
drivers  and  $93.02  for  night 
drivers. 

The  pact  calls  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  increase  of  75  cents  a 
week  in  the  employer’s  present 
pension  contribution  of  $1.25 
and  a  rise  of  25  cents  a  week 
in,  the  present  $3  for  welfare. 
Lincoln’s  birthday  was  added  to 
the  old  list  of  seven  paid  holi¬ 
days.  The  union  estimated  the 
value  of  the  extra  holiday  at 
40  cents  a  week,  bringing  the 
increases  in  the  contract’s  first 
year  to  $3.40  weekly. 

Mutual  understanding  was 
reached  on  one  of  the  primary 
issues,  that  of  deliveries  to 
vending  machines,  and  a  new 
definition  of  dealers  was  set 
up.  The  exact  wording  of  the 
agreement  will  not  be  ready  un¬ 
til  next  week.  Hiring  practices 
were  revised,  too. 

The  new  contract  will  run  to 
Dec.  8,  1956,  so  its  expiration 
date  will  be  coordinated  with 
that  of  other  printing  trade 
unions  employed  in  newspaper 
plants. 

• 

NANA  Gets  Story 
By  Sea  Adventurer 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  emerged  as  the  winner 
in  spirited  bidding  for  a  serial¬ 
ization  of  William  Willis’  ad¬ 
venture  story. 

The  first  of  18  articles  in 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Solo 
Raft  Voyage”  went  out  to 
NANA  newspapers  for  release 
Nov.  6.  The  61-year-old  author 
will  describe  fully  his  115-day 
journey  on  a  balsa  raft  from 
Peru  to  Pago  Pago. 
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CARTOONISTS’  ELECTION  FEVER  BURSTS  OUT  IN  THREE  VIEWS 


I 


SHOW'S  OVER 

Dowling,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram 


41-^2— 43  44 

Herblock,  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 


INDEPCMDENT 

V&TBRS 


KINS  OF  THE  POLITICAL  JUNGLE 

Dobbins,  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 


♦ 


Still  A  ^One  Party  ^  Press 

Kind  Words  Don’t 
Soften  Up  Truman 

By  Tuck  Stadler 


Independence,  Mo. 

Kind  words  about  him  by 
almost  the  entire  American 
press  during  Harry  Truman’s 
illness  last  Summer  haven’t 
softened  him  toward  U.  S. 
journalism.  He  still  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  two-party 
press. 

“We  never  have  had  one,” 
said  the  former  President,  as  he 
glanced  at  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  one  of  his  campaign  talks. 
“We  haven’t  had  since  the  days 
of  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley.” 

Anyone  should  know  better 
than  to  expect  forgiveness  from 
Mr.  Truman  because  of  a  few 
friendly  editorials.  He  never 
has  preferred  the  “pro-Truman” 
or  “pro-Democratic”  papers  to 
what  he  considers  the  handful 
of  American  dailies  that  pre¬ 
sent  the  news  straight. 

His  Selections 

“The  New  York  Times  comes 
nearer  to  being  a  newspaper 
than  any  other,”  he  said.  He 
also  likes  the  Washington  Star 
(rather  than  the  more  friendly- 
to-him  Post  and  Times-Herald) , 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
acknowledges  that  all  three  are 


(It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Stadler,  who  is  city  editor  of 
the  Daily  News  in  Independ¬ 
ence,  had  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Truman  in  Kansas  City 
before  Election  Day.) 


Republican,  but  adds,  “They 
continue  their  editorial  opinion 
to  the  editorial  page.” 

Mr.  Truman  reads,  but  dis¬ 
likes  his  home  state’s  most  fam¬ 
ous  dailies,  the  usually  Demo¬ 
cratic  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  his  former  employer,  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

“The  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Star  both  slant  the  news  to 
their  liking,”  he  has  said. 

Of  the  Post-Dispatch  and 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  whose  cartoonists,  D. 
R.  Fitzpatrick  and  Herbert 
Block,  have  supplied  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Digest  with  some  of  its 
most  biting  illustrated  reprints, 
Mr.  Truman  said,  “Yes,  they’re 
liberal,  but  their  kind  of  lib¬ 
eralism  and  mine  don’t  agree. 
I  don’t  like  character  assassin¬ 
ation. 

“Newspapers  have  found  that 
they  can  gain  more  circula¬ 
tion  by  attacking,  than  by  sup¬ 
porting,  people.” 


Mr.  Truman  listed  the  pa¬ 
pers  he  reads:  the  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  of  New  York, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  (he  said  he  let  his 
subscription  to  the  Washington 
Post  lapse),  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
the  two  evening  dailies  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Examiner.  He  listed 
them  in  about  that  order. 

Does  he  think  there  is  a 
cure  for  what  he  considers  the 
“one-party  press?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Truman,  “the 
papers  make  their  living  by 
supporting  the  special  inter¬ 
ests.” 

“But  I  really  have  no  right 
to  criticize,”  he  said  after  a 
moment  of  thought.  “I’m  not  a 
newspaperman — I’m  a  politi¬ 
cian.” 

“Yes,”  he  recalled,  when  re¬ 
minded  that  Who's  Who  used  to 
list  his  first  employer  as  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  “I  wrapped 
‘singles’  for  $7  a  week  in  the 
Star’s  mailing  room.  I  was  16 
or  17.”  But  he  said  his  first 
job,  off  the  farm,  was  working 
for  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Truman  has  said  several 
times  he  likes  “the  working 
press.”  He  and  the  reporters 
talk  each  other’s  lang^uage.  But 
something  seems  to  happen  to 
those  stories,  he  suggests,  and 
he  thinks  the  publishers  and 
editors  are  to  blame. 

Clearly,  you  can’t  win  Mr. 
Truman  over  by  saying  some¬ 
thing  nice  about  him.  He  still 
doesn’t  admire  the  American 
press  in  general.  He  believes 
President  Eisenhower  is  get¬ 
ting  better  treatment  than  he 
had. 


D-Y  Contract 
Printed  in  Full 

St.  Louis 
The  controversial  Dixon- 
Yates  contract  was  released, 
in  full,  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  its  edition  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  31.  More  than  32 
columns  were  devoted  to  the 
presentation,  which  included 
a  copyrighted  story  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Dudman  of  the  P-D 
Washington  bureau.  The  15,- 
000-word  proposal  consumed 
nearly  450  column  inches. 

Managing  Editor  Raymond 
L.  Crowley  said  the  P-D 
printed  the  contract  text,  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Dix- 
on-Yates  proposal,  which 
would  provide  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with 
power  from  private  sources 
through  lines  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  has 
been  opposed  editorially  by 
the  P-D. 

• 

Byers  Memorial 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
The  Ralph  N.  Byers  Memorial 
Merit  Awards  in  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  were 
established  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  at 
their  October  meeting.  The 
awards  will  be  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Ralph  N.  Byers,  who 
was  editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
News  at  the  time  of  his  death 
last  August.  His  widow,  Ruth 
N.  Byers,  and  friends  have  giv¬ 
en  $1,125  to  the  Regents  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fund. 
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‘Under  50’ 
Circulators 
At  Seminar 


Methods  for  increasing  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  improving  cir¬ 
culation  department  operation 
will  be  eval- 

Huated  by  27  cir¬ 
culation  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  A- 
merican  Press 
Institute  semi¬ 
nar  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University 
Nov.  8  -  12. 

The  seminar 
members,  repre- 
senting  18 
states,  are: 
Adams,  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader. 

John  M.  Conrad,  Bristol 
(Va-Tenn.)  Virginia-Tennes- 
sean  and  Herald  Courier. 

"Russell  F.  Covell,  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Examiner-Enter¬ 
prise. 

Melvin  Ellis,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News 
and  Sunday  Times. 

Frank  Geoghegan,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Bob  Holden,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph. 

George  B.  Kullman,  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Elmer  E.  Laycock,  Schenect¬ 
ady  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

William  E.  Messick,  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  and  Daily 
Advance. 

James  H.  Murphy,  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Edward  E.  Mullis,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  En¬ 
quirer. 

Ray  S.  Noden,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Robert  W.  Reetz,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Morning  Star  and 
News. 

Bill  Rich,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Press  and  Enterprise. 

Mark  T.  Seacrest,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  and  Star. 

Frank  M.  Shippey,  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Star. 

David  N.  Smith,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette  & 
Bulletin. 

Edward  L.  Smith,  Connells- 
ville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier. 
Albert  J.  Stoeckel,  Holyoke 


I  Geoghegai 


Conrad 


Covall 


Kullman 


Laycock 


Holdan 


Messick 


Murphy 


Seacrest 


Adams 


Shippey 


Stoeckel 


Strunk 


Thompson 


Tibbetts  Vecchio  Weavill  Wellford  Wilson 

Victor  L.  Taylor,  Sidney  tor  routes,  mail  subscriptions  server-Dispatch. 

(Ohio)  Daily  News.  and  the  development  of  growing  Jasper  E.  RISON,  Louisville 

RoGini  R.  Thompson,  Ports-  areas;  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 

mouth  (N.H.)  Herald.  Organization  and  operation  Times. 

department  for  maxi-  edwin  R.  Horn,  Call-Chron- 
paign-Urbana,  (Ill.)  Courier.  mum  efficiency,  including  per-  j-ig  NewsDaners  Inc  Allen- 

Roy  Vecchio,  La  Salle  (Ill.)  sonnel  matters,  training,  costs  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Allen 

Daily  News-Tribune.  and  equipment;  inter-depart-  tj  ’  u"  u  •  * 

George  E.  Weavill,  Paw-  ment  cooperation  on  the  news-  co-chairman  of 

tucket  (R.I.)  Times.  paper;  Institute’s  Advisory  Board. 

Louis  M.  Wellford,  Wau-  Circulation  promotion  for  ^R.  Adams  and  David  Smith, 
kesha  (Wis.)  Daily  Freeman,  new  readers  and  its  permanent  seminar  members. 

Harry  G.  Wilson,  Pasadena  results;  promotion  methods  • 

(Calif.)  Independent.  within  the  department  to  stimu-  tt1  FI  t  #1 

Topics  Set  by  Poll  late  sales  and  efficiency;  over-  tilectea 

This  is  the  first  of  two  cir-  circulation  policies;  rates;  To  Linotype  Board 
culation  seminars  on  the  In-  influence  of  a  newspa-  After  22  years  of  service, 

stitute’s  1954-55  schedule.  Mem-  character,  prestige  and  Ggorgg  Hewitt  Myers  of  Wash- 

bership  in  this  one  is  confined  Public  service  on  circulation.  ington,  D.  C.  has  resigned  as 
to  newspapers  under  50,000  cir-  Much  of  the  work  will  be  ^  director  of  the  Mergenthaler 
culation.  The  second  seminar,  done  in  general  session  but  Linotype  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
Nov.  29  to  Dec.  3,  is  for  larger  more  work  than  at  former  jjew  York,  for  reasons  of 
newspapers.  seminars  will  be  done  in  small  health.  His  resignation  was  ac- 

The  circulation  program  is  clinical  analysis  groups.  J.  cepted  by  the  board  Oct.  28. 
based  upon  an  early  poll  which  Montgomery  Curtis,  Institute  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  of  New 
determined  preferences  by  the  director,  will  conduct  the  semi-  York  City,  was  elected  to 
participating  newspapers.  The  nar.  HU  vacancy.  He  is  engaged 

subjects  include:  Discussion  leaders  who  will  in  the  securities  business  and 

City  sales  and  distribution,  introduce  various  subjects  in  is  a  director  in  a  number  of 
with  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  conference  room  are:  companies  including  American 

home  delivery,  country  sales  Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Utica  Cyanamid,  St.  Regis  Paper,  and 
and  distribution,  including  mo-  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  06-  American  Colortype  Company. 


•  The  Advertiser  and  The  IVeivspaper  • 


Linage  for  9 
Months  ’54 
Is  Up,  Down 

Newspaper  linage  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1954,  as 
measured  in  120  major  cities  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  had  its  ups 
and  downs  compared  with  the 
first  nine  months  of  1953. 

Canadian  dailies  registered 
impressive  gains  in  most  classi¬ 
fications. 

Following  is  Retail,  General, 
Total  Display  and  Classified 
linage  for  the  top  10  morning, 
evening,  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

LINAGE  NINE  MONTHS-1954 


Detroit  Newt  . 

Sacramento  Bee  . 

St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  . 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  . 

Sunday  Papers 

New  York  Times  .... 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  York  Herald 

Tribune  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . . 
Des  Moines  Register  . 
Los  Angeles  Times  . . . 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

New  York  News  . 

Minneapolis  Tribune 


2,416.607 

2,346,468 


2,332,795 

2,316,775 


4.246,690  4- 
2,124,374  4- 
2,122,710  — 

2,019,482  — 
1,862,367  — 
1,669,181  — 
1.620,931  — 
1,605,464  4- 
1,472,924  — 
1,458,979  — 


~  Sunday  Papers 

New  York  Times .  13,809,024 

4-  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  11,348,496 

4-  New  York  News  .  11,071,249 

Los  Angeles  Times  . . .  9,608,250 

Chicago  Tribune .  9,530,069 

Phila^lphia  Inquirer  .  9,361,992 

4*  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ..  8,104,156 

4-  Baltimore  Sun  .  7,977,263 

—  Buffalo  Courier-Express  7,362.874 
Milwaukee  Journal  ...  7,266,740 


TOTAL  DISPLAY 


A.  M.  Papers 

Chicago  Tribune  .  I 

Miami  Herald  .  1 

New  Orleans 

Times-Picayune  _  1 

Los  Angeles  Times  ...  1 

New  York  News  .  1 

Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal  . 

Washington  Post  & 

Times-Herald  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
Tulsa  World  . 

P.  M.  Papers 

Milwaukee  Journal  ...  I 

Washington  Star  .  1 

Buffalo  Evening  News  ^ 
Montreal  La  Presse  .  1 

Detroit  News  . 

Dallas  Times-Herald 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ... 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  . 
Cleveland  Pres*  . 

Sunday  Papers 

New  York  News  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 
Los  Angeles  Times  . . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Baitimore  Sun  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . . 
Milwaukee  Journal  . . . 
Boston  Herald  . 


12,636,150  4- 
12,114,899  4- 

11,064,395  4- 
10,788,531  -f 
10,112,694  — 


A.  M.  Papers 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Los  Angeles  Times  . . 
New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  .... 

New  York  News . 

Memphis  Commercial 

Ap^al  . 

Washington  Post  & 

Times-Herald  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
Tulsa  World  . 

P.  M.  Papers 

Milwaukee  Journal  . . . 

Washington  Star  . 

Montreal  La  Presse  . . 
Buffalo  Evening  News 

Detroit  News  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Dallas  Times-Herald 


CLASSIFIED 
A.  M.  Papers 

Los  Angeles  Times  ...  7,611,438 

Miami  Herald  .  6,807,207 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  6,438,092 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  . .  5,137,683 

Chicago  Tribune .  4,917,099 

Wichita  Eagle  .  4,914,082 

Dayton  Journal  Herald  4,887,737 
Minneapolis  Tribune  4,754,465 

Baltimore  Sun  .  4,568,129 

Dallas  News  .  4,279.238 

P.  M.  Papers 


17,555,008 

16,471,928 

14,662,116 

13,819.915 

12,936,941 


12,390,668 

11,568,271 

11,524,401 

10,738.786 


18,176.358  4- 
18,010,216  4- 
16,217,028  4- 
15,868,710  — 
15,113,606  4- 
15.111,981  4- 
14,388,937  -f 
14,387,776  4- 
14,198,458  4- 
14,150,801  — 


Toronto  Star  . 

Toronto  Telegram  - 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . . . 
Akron  Beacon-Journal. 
Houston  Chronicle  . . . 

Washington  Star  . 

Long  Island  Newsday 
Nassau  Edition  .... 
Long  Island  Nowaday 
Suffolk  Edition  .... 
Montreal  Star  . 

Sunday  Papers 

Milwaukee  Journal  . . . 
New  York  Times  .... 

Detroit  News  . 

Los  Angeles  Times  . . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 
Minneapolis  Tribune  . 
St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  . 


8.257,719 

6,294,689 

5,879,636 

6.807,460 

6,787.322 

5,713,643 

5,617,178 


5,363,368 

5,147.601 


4.662,090 

3,896,116 

3,452.246 

3,395,599 

3,267,456 

3.259.200 

2,989,144 

2,940,983 

2,747,281 


+  Tailor-Made 
±  Merchandising 
+  Is  the  Trend 

Tailor  -  made  merchandising 
services  are  what  more  and 
more  advertisers  and  their  ad- 

—  vertising  agencies  want  from 
~  newspapers,  Donald  M.  Ber- 

—  n  a  r  d  ,  advertising  director, 
^  Waahinffton  (D.  C.)  Pont  and 

—  Times-Herald,  told  Editor  & 
~  Publisher  this  week. 

—  Contacted  by  phone  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Bernard,  who  as 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad- 

Z  vertising  Executives  Associa- 

—  tion  is  representative  for  the 
Z  joint  ANA-NAEA  Newspaper 
+  Committee,  said  the  trend  is 

for  advertisers  and  agencies  to 
4-  shy  away  from  packaged  mer- 
4.  chandising  deals  in  preference 
+  to  contacting  newspapers  indi¬ 
vidually  to  arrange  for  tailor- 
made  merchandising  plans. 

_  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  which 
“  has  annually  surveyed  newspa- 
4-  pers  on  their  merchandising 

—  services,  recently  came  to  the 

—  conclusion  that  changes  for  1955 

—  wouldn’t  be  significant  enough 
_  to  warrant  a  yearly  check. 


8,917.150  4- 
8,745.919  — 
8,725,248  4" 
8,517.841  4- 


14,815.340 

14.654,904 

11,821,591 

11,529,770 

11,104,040 

11,086,404 

10,955.916 

10,658,017 

10.549.755 

10.462.452 


9,418,099 

9,159,404 

8.640.660 

7,555,097 

7,470,699 

6,824,367 

6,252,167 

5,901,716 

6,471,332 

5,465,336 


LINAGE  LEADER 


Stokely-Van  Camp  Uses  Newspapers  To  Find  'Best  Cooks’ 


GENERAL 


3,587,527 

2,760,620 

2,695,740 

2,657,430 

2,439,893 

2.401,135 

2,369,488 

2.347.426 


A.  M.  Papers 

Oiiogo  Tribune  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Los  Angeles  Times  . . 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 
Montreal  Gazette  .... 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Washin^on  Poet  A 

Times-Herald  . 

New  York  Herald 
Tribune  . 


P.  M.  Papers 

Montreal  Star  .  3,797,016 

Montreal  La  Presse  ..  3,421,045 

Toronto  Telegram  ....  3,870,451 

Toronto  Star  .  3,179,499 

Chicago  Daily  News  .  2,645,601 

Cleveland  Prees  .  2,528,962 


Many  a  woman  who  is 
handy  with  an  omelet  or  a 
souffle  is  basking  in  fame 
today  because  Stokely-Van 
Camp,  Inc.’s  Best  Cooks  cam- 
paigrn  singled  them  out 
through  extensive  advertising 
and  promotion  principally  in 
newspapers,  and  gave  them  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  cul¬ 
inary  spotlight. 

According  to  Harry  A. 
Hebberd,  Jr.,  advertising  and 
merchandising  director,  the 
Best  Cooks  campaign  launch¬ 
ed  Oct.  19,  1953,  is  the  most 
important  selling  progn^am  of 
Stokely-Van  Camp. 

“This  campaign,’’  Harry 
explains,  “has  been  running 
in  a  number  of  important 
markets  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  each  area 
special  local  campaigns  are 
being  conducted. 

“While  other  media  are 
I  being  used,  newspapers  are 
I  the  backbone  of  ^e  cam- 
1  paign.  The  ratio  of  news- 
I  paper  linage,’’  he  adds,  “is 
i  about  two  and  a  half  to 


three  times  as  much  as  the 
radio,  TV,  billboard  and  car 
card  advertising  combined.” 


Harry  A.  Hebberd,  Jr. 

Stokely-Van  Camp,  Ine. 

Harry  went  on  to  note 
that  nearly  every  newspaper 
in  each  city  is  used,  not  only 
for  product  advertising,  but 
for  tie-in  with  the  Best  Cook 


selections,  the  organizations 
to  which  the  cooks  belong, 
and  the  grocery  stores  where 
they  shop. 

Harry  Hebberd  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Long  Island.  He  was 
graduated  from  Bucknell 
University  in  1937;  joined 
Stokely-Van  Camp  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  in  February,  1949. 
Since  then  he’s  been  assist¬ 
ant  sales  manager,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  and  for  the 
past  three  years,  advertising 
and  merchandising  director. 

He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters.  Penny  and  Vickie, 
11  and  eight  respectively. 

An  important  pointer  on 
the  success  of  the  Stokely- 
Van  Camp  Best  Cooks  cam¬ 
paign  through  use  of  news¬ 
papers  predominantly,  Harry 
told  E&P,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  now  been 
running  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  best  estimate  he 
can  make  as  to  the  future  is 
that  present  plans  call  for 
continuing  it  for  several 
years. — R.  B.  McI. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Furniture 
Store  Buys 
40-Page  Ad 

A  40-page  tabloid  containing 
32,340  lines  of  paid  advertising 
was  published  with  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Sunday  Herald  on 
Oct.  24.  It  was  the  largest  spec¬ 
ial  section  ever  published  for  a 
single  local  advertiser. 

The  section  was  published  for 
the  Harold  Schultz  furniture 
firm  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th 
anniversary  and  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
Erickson,  a  member  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  display  advertising  staff. 

Other  Sections  .  .  . 

•  The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  on  Oct.  31  devoted 
a  20-page  tabloid  supplement, 
and  a  12-page  tabloid  enclosure 
within  it — to  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  catalog  of  Loblaw  Inc.,  re¬ 
tail  food  chain. 

•  The  sixth  annual  Agri¬ 
cultural  Review  published  by 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times  Oct.  31  contained  65,100 
lines  of  display  advertising  and 
more  than  100  on-the-fann  pic¬ 
tures. 

•  A  16-page  tabloid  supple¬ 
ment  was  used  Oct.  12  in  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  by  Globe 
department  store  to  plug  its 
76th  anniversary  sale. 

•  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
opened  its  anniversary  sale 
with  a  28-page  tabloid  supple¬ 
ment  in  the  Oct.  13  issue  of  the 
Erie  Dispatch. 

•  The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  issued  a  52-page 
edition  Oct.  11,  marking  the 
start  of  “Discovery  Days”  by 
Albany  retailers. 

•McCurdy’s  Department 
Store,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  used 
a  24  page  tabloid  supplement 
in  the  Oct.  19  issue  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  to  promote  a  Subur¬ 
ban  Days  event.  Color  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  front  and  back 
pages  of  the  supplement. 

• 

Section  for  TV 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee’s  newest  TV  sta¬ 
tion  and  second  VHF  outlet, 
WTVW,  received  a  14-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  welcome,  Oct.  27, 
from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
There  was  a  total  of  23,038 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  sec¬ 
tion,  with  15,322  local;  and 
7,716  national. 


Colonel’s  Ad 
Scores  A  Hit 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
“I  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
deluge  of  phone  calls,  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  which  I 
cannot  possibly  answer,  so 
will  you  please  be  kind 
enough  to  print  this  in  your 
letters  column,”  wrote  Col¬ 
onel  Charles  A.  Lee  to  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

His  18-line  classified  sold 
his  $18,500  ranch  just  20 
hours  after  the  ad  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bee,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Special  Shoe  Section 

Chicago 

With  a  full  color  page  de¬ 
voted  to  women’s  footwear,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  first  business  day 
of  the  Oct.  24-28  National  Shoe 
Fair  in  Chicago.  Approximately 
15,000  shoe  retailers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  representatives  of 
allied  lines  are  expected  to  be 
in  the  city  for  the  event. 

Heads  CAAA 

G.  C.  Hammond,  vicepresident 
of  Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Montreal  advertising  agency, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  at  its  31st  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Toronto,  Oct. 
21-22. 

• 

Contest  Helps 
In  Dial  Shift 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Thousands  of  residents 
here  memorized  the  new  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  the  River¬ 
side  Press  and  Enterprise 
before  the  dial  change  be¬ 
came  effective. 

This  was  the  result  of  a 
contest  in  which  the  news¬ 
papers  offered  $500  in  cash 
awards  to  those  receiving 
telephone  calls  and  giving 
“Miss  Want  Ad”  the  correct 
answer :  “Overland  4-1200. 
Want  Ads  Pay.” 

The  contest  was  open  to 
those  returning  an  entry 
blank  contained  on  the  pages 
of  newspaper  promotion  ad¬ 
vertising  the  number  shift. 
Approximately  5,000  entry 
blanks  were  returned,  re¬ 
ports  Rudy  Marcus,  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor. 

To  qualify  the  promotion 
copy  for  mailing,  the  news¬ 
papers  offered  a  $5  award  if 
the  phone  call  drawn  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  answer. 


Deckinger  Tells 
Why  He  Likes 
Newspapers 

Dr.  E.  L.  Deckinger,  research 
director,  Biow  Company,  who 
last  Spring  came  up  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  more  market  and 
media  data  from  newspapers 
(E&P,  May  22,  page  15),  was 
back  in  the  news  this  week,  this 
time  with  25  reasons  why  he 
likes  daily  newspapers. 

Speaking  before  the  54th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Select 
List  in  Columbus,  Dr.  Deck¬ 
inger  gave  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

They  are  exciting;  they  have 
something  for  everybody;  they 
offer  a  service;  they  contain  a 
wealth  of  information;  they  are 
current  and  living  historians; 
they  have  a  public  spirit  about 
themselves;  they  are  trust¬ 
worthy;  they  admit  mistakes 
in  facts;  they  are  courageous; 
they  try  to  tell  the  whole  story; 
they  have  a  heart;  they  seem 
to  like  people. 

Dr.  Deckinger,  who  said 
“there  is  an  awful  lot  of  good 
that  can  be  said  about  news¬ 
papers,”  continued  with  his 
reasons : 

They  are  a  stable  industry; 
they  are  resilient ;  they  keep 
modern;  they  are  so  often  try¬ 
ing  new  things;  they  print  ad¬ 
vertising  (“thank  heaven!”); 
they  have  contributed  richly  to 
the  economy;  they  are  versa¬ 
tile  ;  they  are  flexible ;  they 
“help  me  as  a  researcher;”  “I 
like  the  way  newspapers  sell 
themselves;”  and  finally,  “I  like 
the  people  in  the  newspaper 
business.” 

Dr.  Deckinger  concluded : 
“.  .  .  we  guys  in  New  York 
think  an  awful  lot  of  news¬ 
papers — even  though  from  time 
to  time  we  do  buy  an  occa¬ 
sional  radio  or  TV  show  for 
our  clients.” 

During  the  two-day  meeting 
Robert  C.  Dix,  publisher,  Ra- 
venna-Kent  Record  &  Courier- 
Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Select  List  of 
Daily  Newspapers  succeeding 
Hamilton  McPeck,  publisher, 
Bellefontaine  Examiner. 

• 

Daily^s  Ad  Manager 
Opens  Own  Ad  Agency 

Frank  A.  Martin,  formerly 
advertising  manager.  North 
Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  has  opened  his  own  ad 
.agency,  Frank  A.  Martin  Ad¬ 
vertising,  with  offices  in  the 
'Twin-Ton  Building,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 


Record  Seen 
For  Canada 

Montreal 
Record  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  will  be  made  by  Ca¬ 
nadian  advertisers  in  1955, 
according  to  C.  G.  Hammond, 
president,  the  Canadian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising. 

Speaking  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  31st  annual  meeting  at 
Toronto,  Mr.  Hammond  said 
the  national  upswing  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  reached  its 
highest  mark  in  Canada  this 
year,  will  keep  pace  with 
“the  present  unparalelled  de¬ 
velopment  of  natural  re¬ 
sources.” 

Credit  To  Advertisers 
Increasingly  Difficult 

Granting  of  credit  to  adver¬ 
tisers  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  and  collections  are  re¬ 
quiring  added  perserverance  and 
new  techniques. 

That  was  the  almost  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  delegates  to  the 
first  annual  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  last  week  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Media  Credit  Executives 
Association. 

The  organization,  open  to 
newspaper  radio-TV,  magazine 
and  trade  journal  credit  execu¬ 
tives,  elected  Robert  T.  Hol¬ 
man,  credit  manager,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press,  president. 
Other  officers  elected :  Arthur 
Gerecke,  credit  manager,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch, 
vicepresident;  L.  F.  Sullivan, 
credit  manager,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Hermine 
Fischer,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  treasurer. 

• 

Pantry  Checkup 

Portland,  Ore. 
The  Oregonian  is  again  con¬ 
ducting  the  Portland  Consumer 
Inventory,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dan  E.  Clark  II  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  research  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  total  of  1,200  perma¬ 
nent  householders  will  be  in¬ 
terviewed  to  determine  the  most 
recent  purchases  from  125 
categories  of  products.  Each 
receives  a  grocery  basket  con¬ 
taining  full  retail  size  samples 
of  ;about  two  dozen  non-compet¬ 
ing  products. 

• 

Law  Bulletin  100 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Bul¬ 
letin  observed  a  century  of 
legal  reporting  wdth  a  100th 
anniversary  issue  Oct.  27  done 
in  the  type  face,  headline  style 
and  wood  cut  techniques  of  1854. 
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This  is  Philadelphia 


A  new  era  is  underway  these  bustling 
days  in  Philadelphia  —  city  of  homes 
and  history,  of  Franklin  Institute  and 
Fels  Planetarium,  of  Rittenhouse 
Square  and  Chestnut  Hill. 

Penn  Center  is  now  rising  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Broad  Street  Station  to  give 
central  city  a  new  face  of  youthful  vigor. 
This  $100,000,000  development  will 
cover  22  acres.  Plans  include  four  20- 
story  office  buildings,  a  1000-room 
hotel,  a  500-unit  apartment  house  and 
a  transportation  center  grouped  around 
an  open  esplanade,  with  shops. 

Building  activity  extends  far  beyond 
the  city  limits.  It  fans  out  to  encompass 


the  vast  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia 
Market.  Here  live  more  than  four  and 
one-half  million  people.  They  are  home¬ 
owning,  home-loving  family  folks.  They 
buy  carefully  and  wisely.  They’ll  buy 
your  product  again  and  again  once  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  merit. 

These  are  the  people  who  read  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin— the 
newspaper  that  reflects  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favor¬ 
ite  newspaper— Philadelphians  buy  it, 
read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to  its 
advertising. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 


“This  is  Greatek  Philadelphia,”  a  64-pate  brochure  about  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Marhet  —  its  people 
and  itt  industrial  t^owth—it  now  available.  Please  use  your  business  letterhead  in  requesting  your  free  copy. 
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In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Advarthlng  OfHeet: 

Phil«d<lphia,  Filbart  and  Junipar  Straats; 
Naw  York,  28S  Madiion  Avanua; 

Chicago,  520  N.  Michigan  Avanua 

Raprstanfotlvat: 

Sawyar  Farguion  Walkar  Company  In 
Datroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angalat,  San  Francltce 


BRANHAM  ‘Operation  Snowflake’ 
COMPANY  ^  Linage  Blizzard 


representing  Media, 
serving  Advertising 
Agencies  & 
Advertisers 


United  States  Steel  Corpora-  tives  to  such  tie-ins,  some  dail- 
tion’ s  “Operation  Snowflake,”  ies  will  undoubtedly  resent  the 
announced  late  last  Summer  as  Satevepost’s  supplement.  Others 
a  national  promotion  to  push  will  welcome  with  open  arms 

the  chance  to  pick  up  some 


major  white  appliances 
Christmas  gifts  for  milady  (E  extra  linage, 

&  P,  Aug.  28,  page  26),  has 
been  snowballing  during  the 
early  Fall  preparatory  months  dead  against  “Operation  Snow- 
and  now  holds  a  portend  for  flake”  until  local  retailer  re- 
a  blizzard  of  retail  Christmas  quests  for  the  paper  to  par- 
linage.  ticipate  opened  its  eyes. 

Using  the  slogan,  “Make  it  “Operation  Snowflake,”  re- 
a  White  Christmas  give  her  a  gardless  of  wh^at  side  the  fence 
major  appliance,”  and  with  a  you  may  be  on,  seems  to  be  a 
snowflake  as  the  campaign  sym-  well  thought-out  program  that 
bol,  literally  thousands  of  na-  offers  a  number  of  logical  ways 
tional  and  local  promotions  are  that  newspapers  can  partici- 
awaiting  the  word  “go”  later  pate,  since  Christmas  season 
this  month.  advertising  in  newspapers  is  so 

important  to  retail  selling. 

U.  S.  Steel  feels  for  example, 
that  a  newspaper  can  pick  up 
plenty  of  sales-producing  linage 
from  co-op  ad  funds  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  returned  unused 
to  the  manufacturer  at  the  end 
of  the  year  by  assisting  local 
appliance  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  use  of  the  “Oper¬ 
ation  Snowflake”  theme  in  in¬ 
dependent  Christmas  advertis¬ 
ing  in  separate  insertions  or  in 
special  gift  supplements,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  tieing  in  with  their 
company’s  national  advertising. 
Whatsmore,  U 

gests  that  newspapers  give  local 
gas  and  electric  companies  an 
assist  in  their  plans  to  join  in 
the  Yule  promotion. 

Over-All  Plan 

Lest  newspaper  admen  get  the 
impression  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  do  all  the  leg  work, 
let’s  examine  the  over-all  plan 
and  see  what  other  participants 
will  be  contributing  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  “Operation  Snowflake.” 
Although  primarily 


One  large  metropolitan  daily  K  -1 

in  Pennsylvania  was  reportedly  p  j 

TWELVE-PAGE  supplement  pre- 
pered  for  newspaper  advertisin9 
departments'  use  in  "Operation 
Snowflake"  by  Satevepost  is  dis¬ 
played  by  George  Shenk,  project 
manager,  market  development. 
More  than  200  dailies  will  makt 
use  of  the  supplement. 

seven  popular  appliances  made 
from  steel  and  most  frequently 
stocked  by  appliance  outlets 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
pliances  illustrated  will  be  un¬ 
identified  as  to  any  br^nd 
name. 

In  addition,  U.  S.  Steel  has 
prepared  and  is  publishing  two 
ads  for  retailers  in  each  of 
three  trade  publications,  and 
has  furnished  100,000  display 
kits  to  U.  S.  Steel  customers 
Manufacturing  major  applian¬ 
ces  for  distribution  to  local  re¬ 
tailers  and  utilities. 

The  steel  producer,  which  fig¬ 
ures  that  the  more  appliances 
sold  the  more  steel  it  will  sell 
to  the  manufacturers,  will  wind- 
S.  Steel  sug-  yp  contribution  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  working  for  maximum 
publicity  for  the  snowflake 
symbol  and  camp,aign  slogan  in 
the  trade  press,  women’s  and 
gift  sections  of  newspapers,  and 
on  home  service  radio-TV 
shows. 

Magazine’s  Role 
Aside  from  walking  off  with 
the  biggest  slice  of  the  national 
advertising  money  invested  in 
the  campaign,  S,atevepost  is 
a  steel  using  representatives  of  The 

producer,  U.  S.  Steel’s  product  Merchandising  Group  Inc.,  New 

. ^  “As  ad-  merchandising  campaign  is  the  York  City,  to  make  detailed 

Life”  slugs  in  their  type  normally  handled  by  the  presentations  of  “Operation 

ads  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  finished  product  m,anufacturer.  Snowflake”  to  encourage  par¬ 
se  provides  the  magazine  with  the  middleman  or  large  retailer,  ticipation  by  retailers  and  dis- 

priceless  ammunition  to  use  Opening  consumer  gun  in  the  tributors,  appliance  manufac- 
against  newspapers  in  national  campaign  will  be  fired  by  U.  S.  turers,  utilities,  and  electric, 
selling.  Now  comes  this  12-  Steel  on  Nov.  16  when  the  first  gas  and  appliance  manufacturer 

page  supplement  from  a  na-  of  three  white  goods  TV  mes-  trade  groups — urging  all  to 

tional  magazine  and  bearing  on  sages  is  released  on  the  U.  S.  make  use  of  the  newspaper 

its  front  page  the  slug  “As  Steel  Hour  over  100  stations.  supplement, 

advertised  in  Saturday  Evening  On  Nov.  27  a  two-page,  four  Salesmen  of  various  news- 
Post.”  color  ad  (via  BBD&O)  signed  Paper  ad  staffs,  in  contacti^ 

Based  on  past  reactions  of  by  U.  S.  Steel  will  break  in  above  groups,  won  t 

newspaper  advertising  execu-  Satevepost  and  will  feature  {Continued  on  page  20) 


1 1  Branham  offices 
coast  to  coast 


Chicago 


“Oper^ation  Snowflake”  has 
been  endorsed  by  all  the  major 
gas,  electric  and  appliance  as¬ 
sociations,  and  at  least  90%  of 
the  appliance  manufacturers 
served  by  U.  S.  Steel  are  throw¬ 
ing  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  weight  behind  it. 

Newspaper  Supplement 
Of  some  1,785  newspapers 
already  invited  to  participate, 
more  than  200  have  indicated 
their  intentions  to  support  the 
program  locally  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  m,ats  for  a  12-page 
major  appliance  Christmas  sup¬ 
plement  prepared  by  Saturday 
Evening  Post  speciflcally  for 
newspaper  use  as  part  of  “Op¬ 
eration  Snowflake.”  The  stand¬ 
ard-size  supplement  (see  cut) 
contains  news  stories,  features 
and  photographs  to  give  local 
i  ads  more  selling  impact. 

1  Obviously  it  will  be  up  to 
I  the  local  newspaper’s  ad  staff 
to  sell  the  white  space  left  in 
the  supplement. 

Logical  Tie-In _ 

Newspapers  have  generally 
frowned  on  the  practice  of  local 
advertisers  inserting 
vertised  in  j 


Detroit 


Dallas 


Atlanta 


1 

□ 

1 
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THE  ROLLS-ROYCE  PROPELLER-TURBINE  ENGINE 


OPERATING  CYCLE:  (1)  Air  is  drawn  into  the  engine  through  an  annular  air  intake  and  (2)  directed  to  a 
two-stage  centrifugal  compressor.  (3)  This  compressed  air  is  then  forced  to  seven  straight-flow  combustion 
chambers  where  it  is  mixed  with  low  volatile  kerosene  and  ignited.  (4)  The  tremendous  energy  created 
drives  a  two-stage  axial-flow  turbine.  (S)  The  turbine  power  is  transmitted  by  a  shaft  to  drive  the  engine 
compressor  and  then  through  a  high  ratio  reduction  gear  to  drive  the  propeller. 


The  Magic  off  a  Name 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


o 
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ANA  Media 
Panel  To  Hear 
Don  Bernard 


Media  representatives  will 
join  with  advertisers  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National 
Advertisers  in 
New  York,  Nov. 
8-10,  in  looking 
for  ways  to  get 
greater  results 
from  expendi¬ 
tures  in  space 
and  time. 
Theme  of  this 
session;  “Media 
— The  Tools  We 
Work  With.” 

Donald  M.  Bernard,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  &  Times  Herald, 
will  speak  for  newspapers  at 
this  special  panel  scheduled  to 
discuss  some  basic  and  mutual¬ 
ly  perplexing  questions  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  ^and  their  agencies. 
The  panel  will  be  presented 
Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  9. 

The  ANA  program  commit¬ 
tee,  chairmanned  by  William  G. 
Power,  advertising  manager, 
Chevrolet,  also  announced  this 


Bernard 


week  other  major  speakers  and 
subjects  of  the  three-day  meet¬ 
ing. 

Management’s  Eye-View 

At  the  Monday  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  Nov.  8,  Roy  W.  Johnson, 
executive  vicepresident.  General 
Electric  Company,  will  discuss 
management’s  eye-view  of  the 
function  of  advertising  and 
ways  advertising  practices  can 
be  performed  to  more  effective¬ 
ly  meet  business  requirements. 
This  session  will  also  be  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  announcement  of  an 
intensive  program  by  ANA  to 
develop  new  and  sounder  ap¬ 
proaches  to  some  basic  prob¬ 
lems  which,  in  the  past,  have 
hindered  the  fullest  and  most 
effective  use  of  advertising. 

Pierre  Martineau,  research 
director,  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
be  one  of  the  several  speakers 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  who  will 
discuss  various  aspects  of  the 
advertising  director’s  job  and 
report  on  successful  techniques 
and  approaches. 

FTC  Policies 

A  highlight  of  the  Wednesday 
session  of  the  ANA  annual 
meeting  will  be  a  statement  by 
Edward  F.  Howrey,  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
filmed  for  the  occasion,  in  which 
Mr.  Howrey’s  concept  of  FTC 
policies  in  regard  to  advertising 
will  be  presented. 


This  film  will  be  followed  by 
a  major  talk  by  Charles  E. 
Grandey,  director  of  FTC’s  new¬ 
ly  created  Bureau  of  Consulta¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  will  discuss 
government  regulation  as  well 
as  self-regulation  of  advertising. 
Roger  M.  Kyes,  vicepresident. 
General  Motors,  will  be  the  fea¬ 
ture  speaker  at  the  Wednesday, 
Nov.  10,  luncheon  which  cul¬ 
minates  the  meeting.  This  talk, 
according  to  Paul  B.  West,  ANA 
president,  “coming  at  a  time 
when  advertising  on  the  one 
hand  is  being  called  on  as  never 
before  to  help  create  markets 
and  thus  sustain  and  increase 
industrial  output  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  other  to  help, 
thorough  public  service  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  to  build 
understanding  and  support  for 
both  government  and  privately 
sponsored  national  public  serv¬ 
ice  programs,  will  provide  us 
with  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  scope  of  our 
responsibilities.” 

• 

Three-Time  Winner 

For  the  third  consecutive 
year  an  ;ad  produced  by  the 
Chester  C.  Moreland  Company, 
for  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
has  won  honors  in  the  annual 
competition  and  exhibition  of 
the  Art  Director’s  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Snow  Flake 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


walking  in  on  cold  prospects, 
for  all  groups  have  been  well 
briefed. 

Many  of  the  appliance  makers 
served  by  U.  S.  Steel,  and  who 
are  already  sign^ed  up,  h^ave 
ads  written,  TV  scripts  revised, 
promotion  kits  redesigned  and 
sales  programs  re-oriented. 

Consolidated  Edison  of  New 
York  is  just  one  of  almost  150 
public  utilities  to  hop  on  the 
bandwagon  to  urge  husbands  to 
give  their  wives  a  major  white 
appliance  this  Christmas. 

As  the  Yule  season  nears  and 
“Operation  Snowflake”  more 
and  more  turns  into  a  blizzard 
of  promotion,  U.  S.  Steel  hopes 
the  “snow  removal”  job  will  be 
done  by  alert  retailers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  utilities  shovel¬ 
ing  up  the  sales  come  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve. 

To  do  that  job  properly  will 
require  the  “snowplow  power” 
of  local  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

• 

Joins  Amer.  Weekly 

■  Roy  Weber,  formerly  of  Cedi 
&  Presbrey,  New  York  ad  agen¬ 
cy  which  will  dissolve  Jan.  1, 
has  joined  the  American  Week’ 
ly  as  promotion  manager. 
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The  Picture 
If  Bright  in  the  | 
Oregon  Market 
eitk  Ux  Hin  fintliis  I 
tliii  ISSt.  Nin...titil| 
PMilitiH.  1.SI9.2II. 


WITH  Cll 


SRSNIP 


8/508  City  Carrier  l*od 
4,354  ABC  City  Zone  Lead 
4/71 5  Retail  Trading  Zone  lead 
40/736  Total  Circulation  Leod 


WITH  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


1,148,634  lines 
796,467  lines 
3,364,7S1  lines 
S,43 1,793  lines 


Retail  Advertising  lead 
General  Advertising  lead 
Classified  Advertising  lead 
Tatal  Advertising  lead 


the  Oregonian 


Largmst  Circulation  In  the  PocHlc  Northwest  | 

loprostnitd  Notienetty  by  Melonsy,  l•9on  L  SebntH,  Inc 
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Michigan's  New  Cars 
Mean  New  Customers 

For  You ! 

#  Sensational  new  car  announcements  (and  the  payrolls  and 
purchasing  power  which  go  with  new  production)  make  the 
Booth  Michigan  Newspaper  Market  a  perfect  choice  for  your 
new  advertising  schedule! 

Want  action  in  Michigan?  Booth  newspapers  give  it  to  you! 

Two  of  the  three  fastest  selling  cars  in  America  are  made 
in  a  Booth  city  .  .  .  Flint. 

Give  your  new  schedule  a  ride  in  Michigan’s  new  cars! 

R.O.P.  color  now  available  in  six  out  of  eight  Booth  papers. 


Call  your  Booth  man  today! 

A.  H.  Kych  Sheldon  B.  Niwiaan  Brin  McQoillin  Wi.  Shirtliff 

110  E.  42Nd  Street  435  N.  Mickjen  Ave.  785  Market  Street  340  L  Horoi  Stmt 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Cbicaso  11,  llliMis  Sai  Francisn  3,  CaBfonia  An  Arbor,  Michitai 

Oxford  7-1280  Siperior  7-4680  Sitter  1-3401  Nomaidy  3-4265 


1  BOOTIC^^^ewspapers 

^  ''YOUR  MICHIGAN  MARKET  OUTSIDE  DETROIT'' 

GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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In  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas 

Food  Advertisers 

All  Find 

Intense 

Interest 

at 

Point  of 
Sales! 


— a  record  of 

100%  Tie-ins 

on  many  occasions — 

and— by  one  advertiser’s 
own  statement — 

“The  greatest  percentage 
of  tie-ins  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  year 
after  year.” 


To  our  persona]  tie-in  solicitation 
we  add  the  reproduction  of  all  cur¬ 
rent  food  and  allied  advertising  in 
our  weekly  “Spotlight”  broadside  to 
the  trade.  And  our  interest  in  a 
product  does  not  end  with  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  schedule. 

Arkattsaa  OlUg  iatly 

Sraurlrr 


y 

Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  AD  AGENCY 


NEWSPAPER  and  supplement  field  will  be  represented  at  the  media  | 
group  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies'  ,] 

Eastern  annual  conference  in  New  York,  Nov.  22-24,  by  H.  James  | 

Gediman  (far  right),  executive  vicepresident,  the  American  Weekly  and 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly.  Here  he  discusses  plans  for  the  session  with 
Jeanette  LeBrecht,  (left),  Harry  B.  Cohen  Advertising;  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Anthony  C.  DePierro  (seated  center),  Lennen  & 
Newell;  (standing  I  to  r):  Murray  Thomas,  Anderson  &  Cairns;  David  P. 
Crane,  Benton  &  Bowles;  and  Louis  T.  Fischer,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 


R&R  Dropped 
By  Motorola; 
AgencySought 

CmCAGO 

Motorola,  Inc.,  which  last 
year  spent  $979,999  in  newspa¬ 
per  space  to  rank  No.  95 
,among  the  top  100  national 
newspaper  advertisers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  effective  Dec.  31 
it  will  sever  a  five-year  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Ruthrauflf  & 
Ryan. 

Appointment  of  a  successor 
agency  is  not  expected  for  “a 
few  weeks,”  according  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  radio-TV  set  m,anu- 
facturer. 

Motorola’s  total  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  budget  is 
estimated  at  around  $8,000,000, 
with  between  $1,500,000  and 
$200,000,000  said  to  be  billable. 

The  account  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
terviewing  , about  a  half  dozen 
agencies  for  final  selection. 

• 

Duluth  Herald  Host 
To  300  Agency  Men 

Three  hundred  advertising 
agency  research  executives 
were  guests  Nov.  1  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  and  Ridder-Johns,  Inc., 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  Roof, 
New  York  City. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Duluth  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  toastmaster. 

Victor  Ridder,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Northwest  Publica- 
tio-ns,  Inc.,  introduced  Felix  E. 
Wormser,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  discussed  the 
economic  implications  in  the 
L^ake  Superior  area  of  the  re¬ 
cent  development  of  low  grade 
ore  processes  (taconite)  to  re¬ 
place  the  dwindling  supplies  of 
high-grade  ore  in  the  Mesabi, 
Cuyhuga  and  Vermillion  iron 
ranges  of  Northern  Minaesota. 

Mr.  Wormser  reported  that 
$500-million  is  being  invested 
in  recovery  facilities  in  that 
area  to  work  the  taconite  re¬ 
sources  of  which  there  are  60 
billion  tons. 

• 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Marjorie  A.  Rapp,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  and  Lamb  &  Keen, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  agency,  has 
joined  Hening  &  Company,  Inc., 
as  production  manager  in 
Philly. 


•  Robert  Ferguson,  for  the 
past  five  years  merchandising 
director  at  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc¬ 
Donald,  has  joined  Wherry, 
Baker  &  Tilden,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
as  a  vicepresident  and  director 
of  merchandising. 

•  Kent  S.  Putnam  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  vicepresident  of 
Woodward  &  Byron,  Inc.,  West- 
port,  Conn.,  to  become  market¬ 
ing  director  of  Hugh  H.  Gra¬ 
ham  &  Associates,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

• 

Fla.  Daily  Stages 
Retail  Ad  Clinic 

Principles  of  successful  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  were 
set  forth  Oct.  27  in  a  one-day 
clinic  in  Palatka,  Fla.  attended 
by  local  retailers.  The  clinic 
was  arranged  by  the  Palatka 
Daily  News  as  a  service  to  its 
advertisers. 

The  afternoon  session  in¬ 
cluded  talks  on  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising”  and  “Planned  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  Following  a  dinner, 
with  the  newspaper  as  host,  the 
night  session  featured  a  film 
on  local  advertising  and  a 
panel  discussion  of  advertising 
problems  facing  Palatka  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  program  was  planned 
and  conducted  by  John  Paul 
Jones,  secretary  of  the  Florida 
Press  Association,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  A.  Bev  Baker,  editor 
of  the  Daily  News.  Speakers 
were  Prof.  Lowell  Yoder,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Prof.  Manning  Seil, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications,  both  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida;  and  Lester 
C.  Bush  of  the  Putnam  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


*Ten  Fact  TesF  Credo 
Adopted  by  N,  Y.  Agency 

Albright  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  having  con¬ 
cluded  that  “the  day  of  high 
pressure  huckstering  is  on  the 
w^iy  out,”  has  established  a 
credo  called  the  “Ten  Fact 
Test,”  dedicated  to  the  concept 
that  advertising  should  be 
founded  on  fact,  “a  thought,” 
the  agency  notes,  “which  might 
well  banish  Albright  Associates 
from  the  Madison  Avenue  I 
clique.” 

Albright’s  credo  follows: 
Make  copy  personal  as  people 
are  interested  in  themselves; 
Products  must  have  honest  buy¬ 
ing  reasons;  A  buying  reason 
must  have  “interrupting  Ideas;” 
The  “Ideas”  must  be  presented 
with  an  emotional  impact; 
Language  must  be  simple;  Use 
familiar  media;  Claims  must  be 
proved;  Ideas  must  be  repeated; 
Use  sound  merchandising  to 
support  the  advertising;  The 
Big  Truth  will  build  sounder 
business  tlvan  the  Big  Lie. 

Albright  feels  this  credo  will 
“strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Brooks  Brothers  gang” 
and  that  it  “bids  fair  to  stand  . 
the  Madison  Avenue  boys  on  ' 
their  ears  with  its  rebellious 
ideas.” 

• 

Ad  Week  Mats  Coming 

National  Advertising  Week 
newspaper  mats  are  now  in 
process  of  preparation  by  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Des  Moines  Advertising  Club, 
according  to  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America’s  com¬ 
mittee  for  National  Ad  Week, 
set  for  Feb.  13-19,  1955.  ' 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 

$3-Million  Newspaper 
Drive  Set  by  Admiral 


Walter  H.  Lowy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Formfit’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  notes  that  a  survey 
recently  found  that  corset  de¬ 
partments  lead  all  other  de¬ 
partments  in  percentage  of 
profits  during  December- Janu¬ 
ary,  yet  the  department  ranks 
lowest  in  promotion  for  those 
two  months. 


Watch  Use  of 
Foreign  Flags 
In  Advertising 

Marked  differences  in  the 
policies  of  various  foreign  gov- 


Chicago 

Admiral  Corporation  in  1955 
will  spend  $1,500,000  on  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising 
and  $1,600,000  on  a  super  co-op 
newspaper  program,  according 
to  Edmond  I.  Eger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent — advertising. 

The  newspaper  program  at 
the  national  level  will  consist 
of  13  full  pages  to  run  in  each 
of  Admiral’s  90  distributor- 
cities  throughout  the  year.  The 
super  co-op  campaign  calls  for 
39  insertions  in  newspapers  in 
primary  and  secondary  mar¬ 
kets. 


The  newspaper  schedule  is  the 
most  ambitious  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  the  company’s  history. 
A  concentrated  program  of  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising  is 
also  planned. 

Formfit  Asks  Retail 
Tie-in  with  Yule  Ads 

Formfit  Company  is  alerting 
its  8,000  retail  accounts  to  tie- 
in  local  Christmas  advertising 
with  its  national  advertising 
(via  MacFarland,  Aveyard  & 
Co.),  which  will  include  210 
metropolitan  newspapers  across 
the  country  and  national  maga¬ 
zines. 


“You  can  imagine  the  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  and  profits 
awaiting  departments  that  go 
all  out  to  promote  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  two  crucial  months,” 
Mr.  Lowy  said. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  A  three-day  “blitz”  cam¬ 

paign  (via  Wright  Advertising 
Agency)  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  will  be 
used  to  introduce  Dutch  Hollow 
Foods’  whipped  cream  cottage 
cheese  in  the  Rochester  area. 
Forty,  20-line  ads  and  two  400- 
liners  will  be  run  during  a 
three-day  period. 

•  Carstairs  White  Seal  blend¬ 
ed  whiskey  will  use  heavy  space 
in  every  major  newspaper  in 
its  East  Coast  market.  Half¬ 
pages  will  spearhead  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and,  wherever  available, 
color  will  be  used  for  additional 
impact. 

•  Ronson  Corporation  will 
use  large  space  newspaper  ads 
in  leading  cities  west  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Nov.  28 
through  Dec.  19  to  promote  its 
new  electric  shaver.  Ads  will 
range  from  640  and  1,000  lines 
to  six  columns  250  lines  (via 
William  H.  Weintraub  &  Co.). 
Magazines  and  TV  will  support 
the  newspaper  schedule. 

•  A  large-space  “relaxation” 
campaign  (via  Peck  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency)  on  behalf  of  Mel¬ 
rose  rare  blended  whiskey  has 
been  released  by  Melrose  Dis¬ 
tillers,  Inc.  Campaign  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  with  heaviest  schedules  in 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Newspaper  schedule  is  the 
largest  ever  launched  for  Mel¬ 
rose,  with  half  page  insertions 
in  leading  dailies. 

•  A  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.)  for  Hoffman  Beverage 
Company’s  carbonated  mixers 
will  feature  1,000-  and  825-line 
ads  in  newspapers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  West¬ 
chester  County  and  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Space  budget  runs  more 
than  $100,000. 

•  Heavy  schedules  in  news¬ 
papers  will  form  part  of  Cal¬ 
vert  Distillers’  $1,250,000  drive 
behind  its  new  silver  and  gold 
“Treasure  Chest”  packages. 


ernments  concerning  use  of  s 
their  flags  in  advertising  and  s 

packaging  are  revealed  in  a  re-  * 
port  just  released  by  the  Na-  »* 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  j 

as  a  supplement  to  “Do’s  and  S 

Don’ts  in  Advertising  Copy.”  g 

The  Bureau’s  information  | 
was  obtained  primarily  through  | 

direct  inquiry  of  all  of  the  78  | 

governments  with  which  the  I 
U.S.  has  diplomatic  relations,  | 
according  to  John  J.  Dunne,  j 
“Do’s  and  Don’ts”  editor.  | 

“Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil  and  i 

a  dozen  other  countries  have  | 
no  objection  to  reproduction  of 
their  flags  for  advertising  or  ^ 
packaging  purposes,”  Mr.  •? 
Dunne  stated.  “Great  Britain, 
Israel,  Italy  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  do  not  object,  provided  j 
the  goods  or  services  described 
originate  in  their  respective 
countries.  Several  other  coun¬ 
tries  require  that  permission  ' 
be  obtained  in  advance.  Thirty-  i 
one  governments  told  us  they  • 
objected  unqualifiedly  to  any  ! 
use  of  their  flags  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes.  They  include 
Cuba,  Germany,  India,  Ireland,  | 
Mexico,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela 
and  Yugoslavia.” 

Use  of  the  flag  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  for  advertising 
purposes  is  prohibited  by  spe¬ 
cific  U.S.  statute,  the  new 
NBBB  report  states.  Action 
which  might  be  invoked  against 
advertisers  who  violate  the  rul¬ 
ings  of  other  countries  is  not 
entirely  clear.  However,  the 
Bureau  says  that: 

“.  .  .  regardless  of  legal 
technicalities,  the  comity  of 
nations  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire,  and  NBBB  strongly 
recommends,  that  U.S.  ad¬ 
vertisers  display,  under  all 
circumstances,  an  impeccable  ^ 

deference  for  the  wishes  of  1 

foreign  countries  with  re-  } 

gard  to  the  use  of  their  flags 
or  other  national  symbols.” 

• 

McQuillin  Still  Pitches 

Brice  McQuillin,  recently 
placed  in  charge  of  the  newly 
opened  San  Francisco  office  of 
Allen- Klapp  Company  (E&P, 
Oct.  16,  page  16),  has  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  he 
will  continue  to  represent  the  j 
Detroit  News,  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers  and  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  j 
Press  in  addition  to  managing 
A-K’s  Frisco  office.  ’ 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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Look  how  it  is  today!  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  harder  each  year  to  merit  your  business . . .  investing 
services  you  now  find  at  Independent  Chevron  Sta-  $275  million  in  1954  alone  to  find  new  oil  and  improve 
tions  and  Standard  Stations.  We  originated  many  of  our  refinery  output . . .  spending  more  than  $35  mil- 
them  in  competing  with  hundreds  of  other  companies  lion  in  the  last  5  years  for  research  and  technical 
for  your  business.  This  competition  that  has  brought  services  to  bring  better  products  to  motorists,  indus- 
you  more  convenient  motoring  has  grown  with  the  try  and  farms.  It  smns  up  to  this:  the  competition 
West.  Since  1907,  we’ve  seen  the  total  nmnber  of  which  sparks  oil  progress  brings  you  more  miles- 
Westem  gas  stations  grow  from  oiu:  lone  Seattle  pio-  per-gallon  of  gas,  lubricants  that  lengthen  your  car’s 
neer  to  26,000  today.  For  us  it  has  meant  working  life — and  the  world’s  best  service. 


Competition . . . 
it  leads  to  the 


world’s  best  service 


The  world’s  first  service  station  was  opened  by  standard 

Oil  Company  of  California  in  Seattle,  Washington,  in  1907, 
two  years  after  cars  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Pioneer 
motorists,  tired  of  wrestling  5-gallon  cans  to  fill  their 
tanks,  flocked  to  this  convenient  gasoline  station.  Other 
suppliers  saw  the  point . . .  service  stations  soon  sprang  up 
all  over  and  the  competition  to  serve  you  better  began. 
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DICKENS' 

CHRISTMAS 

STORY 


Christmas  favorite  in  story  strip 
form  .  .  .  superbly  illustrated  by 
NEA  artist  Walt  Scott  ...  29 
releases  starting  Nov.  22. 


LITTLE 

PEOPLE’S 

CHRISTMAS 

COLORING 

CONTEST 


Four  "Little  People"  drawings  and 
a  delightful  Christmas  story  by 
Walt  Scott  ...  for  local  holiday 
promotion  .  .  .  with  the  added 
impact  of  notional  prizes  spon¬ 
sored  by  NEA.  For  Nov.  28  re- 
leose. 


Both  No-Extra-Cost 
Features  in  the 
NEA  Full  Service 
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Ray  Prescott, 

E  &  P  Market 
Expert,  Cited 

Ray  B.  Prescott,  a  contribut¬ 
ing  expert  on  the  staff  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market 
Guide,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Distribution. 

The  honor  Wias  accorded  to 
Mr.  Prescott  by  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  for 
“his  distinguished  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  Distrib¬ 
ution.”  The  committee  on 
awards  consisted  of:  Prof.  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration;  Paul  H.  Ny- 
strom,  professor  of  M,arketing- 
Emeritus  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness;  William  G.  Sutcliffe,  dean 
of  the  Boston  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion;  and  Charles  F.  Phillips, 
president  of  Bates  College. 

Mr.  Prescott,  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  General 
Motors  Corporation,  has  for 
several  years  compiled  market¬ 
ing  information  for  the  E  &  P 
Market  Guide.  His  1954  con¬ 
tribution  of  estimates  of  popu¬ 
lation,  retail  sales  and  individ¬ 
ual  incomes,  by  states,  coun¬ 
ties  and  1,500  newspaper  cities, 
hit  the  actual  figures  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  issued  at 
midyear,  right  on  the  nose. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  a  pioneer 
in  quantitative  marketing,  and 
his  achievements  have  previ¬ 
ously  been  recognized  by  an 
award  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association.  He  developed 
the  survey  of  buying  power 
for  Sales  Man,agement  maga¬ 
zine  in  1929. 

• 

Donaldson  in  New  Post 

Ben  R.  Donaldson,  director, 
institution,al  advertising  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  has 
been  elected  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  vice-chairman 
of  the  AFA.  Franklyn  R. 
Hawkins,  advertising  director, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  succeeds  Mr.  Donaldson 
as  AFA  treasurer. 

• 

DeLisser  Appoints  2 

Vernon  M.  Goff  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  of  DeLisser,  Inc., 
and  Edward  B.  Givler  has  been 
named  manager  of  DeLisser’s 
Chicago  office. 


Don  Leonard  Named 
NENAEA’s  President 

Don  Leonard,  advertising 
manager,  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post,  was  elected 
president  of  the 
New  England 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the 
group’s  conven¬ 
tion  held  in 
Boston  last 
week. 

Other  officers 

Leonard  elected  were: 

George  W.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  vicepresident;  Charles 
J.  Davis,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Bulletin,  secretary;  and  Nelson 
A.  Demers,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Leonard  has  served  as  a 
director,  secretary  and  vice- 
president  of  the  NENAEA.  He 
has  been  with  the  Post  since 
1930  and  has  been  advertising 
manager  since  1931. 


Canipai^  to  Stress 
Role  of  Religion 

A  national  campaign  worth 
several  million  dollars  will  be 
concentrated  during  the  month 
of  November  by  The  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  in  its  sixth  annual 
drive  to  increase  attendance  in 
the  nation’s  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues.  The  campaign,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
Religion  in  American  Life,  will 
have  free  time  on  radio  and 
television,  free  space  in  news¬ 
papers  and  house  magazines 
and  will  have  one  of  the  most 
extensive  free  24-sheet  postings 
— in  about  5,000  coast-to-coast 
locations  —  that  any  Council 
campaign  has  ever  had. 

Specially-prepared  kits  are 
being  sent  out  by  the  Council 
to  385  television  stations  and 
the  four  TV  networks;  to  2,850 
local  radio  stations  (some  200 
network  commercial  radio  pro¬ 
grams  will  also  plug  RIAL);  to 
about  1,750  daily  and  4,700 
weekly  newspapers  (RIAL  mes¬ 
sages  will  also  get  additional 
small  space  in  900  dailies  and 
120  weeklies);  and  to  about  3,- 
600  company  publications. 

In  addition,  a  tremendous 
added  impetus  to  this  year’s 
campaign  has  been  volunteered 
by  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America,  which  has  offered 
its  services  for  the  first  time  to 
the  RIAL  program.  PRSA 
members  across  the  nation  will 
provide  their  special  skills  and 
abilities  to  integrate  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  national  program  with  the 
numerous  community  drives. 


HowOneDaily 
Handles  Color 
In  Grocery  Ad 

Increasing  use  of  one  color 
and  black  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  grocery  stores,  while 
undoubtedly  good  for  revenue, 
is  posing  some  problems. 

For  example,  how  do  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  dailies  han¬ 
dle  this  type  of  copy  that  is 
generally  all  chopped  up,  yet  re¬ 
quires  exact  color  register? 
What  has  such  copy  done  to 
deadlines?  Is  there  a  premium 
rate  and  if  so,  how  much?  Last, 
but  not  least,  comes  the  $64 
question :  What  results  have 
been  credited  to  this  use  of  one 
color  and  black? 

Learned  the  Hard  Way 

One  man  who  has  some  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  is 
Frank  Robinson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  Bristol  (Va-Tenn.) 
Herald  Courier,  who  learned 
them  by  servicing  Slagles’  Su¬ 
per  Market  advertising. 

Back  in  1949  Slagles  chose 
newspaper  advertising  exclu¬ 
sively  to  promote  its  small 
downtown  grocery.  Small-space, 
black  and  white  insertions  were 
used  and  featured  sensation- 
ally-low  prices. 

“The  crowds  started  coming,” 
says  Mr.  Robinson,  “so  to  draw 
even  bigger  crowds  Slagles  in¬ 
creased  its  space  to  full  pages. 
Business  grew  so  fast  that  it 
became  necessary  to  construct 
a  giant  super  market  in  1951. 
This  was  opened  with  a  24-page 
special  section  in  our  paper.” 

According  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
Slagles  today  allots  one  day 
each  week  for  planning  and 
preparing  its  advertising  and 
makes  use  of  a  combination  of 
low  prices  and  continual  promo¬ 
tion  events  to  lure  new  cus¬ 
tomers  each  week. 

Deadline  Time 

“This  advertiser  is  sold  on 
his  use  of  one  color  and  black 
and  it  is  paying  off  handsome- 
ly,”  says  Mr.  Robinson.  “We 
hold  him  to  a  24-hour  deadline 
,  over  the  regular  grocery  copy 
[  deadline.  Copy  must  be  in  our 
,  shop  Monday  at  5  p.m.  for 
I  Thursday  afternoon  and  Fri- 
,  day  morning  publication  in  our 
food  section — a  total  deadline 
time  of  72  hours. 

“We  do  not  charge  a  pre¬ 
mium  rate,  but  Slagles  pays 
one-third  extra  for  color,”  he 
says. 
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Lake  Erie  Directomats 


60  Newspapers  Running  R.  0.  P 


Color 


use 


Color  Linage 


leaders  use  Directomat 


1.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  1,618,133 


6.  Fort  Worth  Press 


2.  Chicago  Tribune 


7.  Fort  Worth  Star- 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

General  Offices  and  Plant 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 
District  Offices  in  New  York  •  Chicago  .  Detroit  .  Pittsburgh 
Representatives  in  Other  U.S.  Cities  and  Foreign  Countries 

•  Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses  —  3.500  designs  from  5 
to  22,000  tons  capacity  —  rubber  and  plastic  printing  plate  molding . .  • 
plastics  molding . . .  laminating . . .  die  sinking . . .  metal  working . . .  forging 
. . .  metal  extrusion  . . .  wallboard  and  plywood  . . .  rubber  vulcanizing  . . . 
LAKE  ERIE®  die  casting  and  special  purpose.  DIRECTOMAT® 
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equipment  to  meet 
their  requirements  for 
quality  color  mat 
production. 


3.  Dallas  News  ....  953,036 

4.  New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  &  States  .  .  946,923 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  941,877 


Telegram .  821,529 

8.  Denver  Post  ....  784,367 

9.  Dallas  Times-Herald  765,300 

10.  Houston  Chronicle  .  733,453 


SOURCE:  Media  Records 


•  Write  for  information 
about  the  equipment  that 
is  the  choice  of  the  leaders 
in  R.  O.  P.  Color.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  349. 


Town  Salutes 
Wallf  Odell 
At  Civic  Fete 

Takrytown,  N.  Y. 
Honored  by  his  community, 
county  and  profession,  Wallace 
Odell,  dean  of  active  West¬ 
chester  news- 

Hmen,  received 
the  1954  award 
of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of 
the  Tarrytowns 
and  Irving^n 
as  its  “Man  of 
the  Years.” 

Mr.  Odell, 
founder  and 
„ ,  u  editor  of  the 
T  a  r  rytown 
Daily  News,  vicepresident  of 
Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.  and  long  prominent  in  state 
and  national  press  circles,  was 
acclaimed  as  “newspaperman, 
civic  leader  and  friendly  neigh¬ 
bor”  by  David  Rockefeller,  at 
the  dinner  for  350  at  Tappan 
Hill  Restaurant  Oct.  27. 

During  a  career  of  almost 
60  years,  the  editor  has  been 
identified  not  only  with  the  pro¬ 


gress  of  the  Hudson  River  area 
but  with  the  development  of 
Westchester,  said  County  Ex¬ 
ecutive  James  D.  Hopkins,  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker. 

‘Guided  Development’ 

Mr.  Hopkins  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Odell  for  the  latter’s  in¬ 
tegrity  in  fulfilling  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  obligation  “to  serve  no 
special  interest  or  individual 
but  yet  serve  everybody,”  and 
to  his  efforts  to  guide  develop¬ 
ment  in  community  and  county 
“according  to  his  conscience.” 

Mr.  Odell  is  past  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  State  Press 
Association  and  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association, 
of  which  he  was  a  founder; 
former  secretary  of  the  World 
Press  Congress  and  a  commit¬ 
teeman  in  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Odell  started  the  Mount 
Pleasant  News  in  competition 
with  three  other  weeklies  in  the 
Tarrytown’s  area. 

In  1912  Mr.  Odell  and  his 
partner  Fred  Van  Tassell 
founded  the  Tarrytown  Daily 
News.  In  1926,  V.  Everit  Macy 
acquired  the  News  and  Mr. 
Odell  remained  as  its  active 
head. 


Editor  Adopts 
Guest  Plan 
After  Tryout 

Shreveport,  La. 

“Guest”  editorials  written  by 
local  citizens  have  made  such  a 
hit  with  readers  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Journal  that  Editor  George 
Shannon  has  announced  his  col¬ 
umns  will  be  turned  over  to 
contributors  for  30-day  periods 
during  vacation  seasons  each 
year. 

The  last  of  more  than  60  edi¬ 
torials  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics — each  written  by  a  well- 
known  local  citizen — appe,ared 
ia  the  Journal  this  week.  An 
average  of  three  contributions 
has  been  printed  daily  for  four 
weeks. 

Preparations  for  the  “guest 
editorials”  were  made  eight 
weeks  before  Mr.  Shannon’s  va¬ 
cation  was  scheduled  to  begin. 

Each  d,ay’s  editorials  were 
preceded  by  an  introductory 
note  in  which  it  was  explained 
that  the  “views  expressed  are 
those  of  the  individual  writers 
and  not  necessarily  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  Journal.” 


Among  the  contributors  have 
been  Louisiana’s  Governor  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennon;  Mayor  Clyde  E. 
Fant  of  Shreveport;  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  Chris  Barnette, 
N.  C.  McGowen,  president  of 
the  United  Gas  Corp.;  George 
T.  Naff,  president  of  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Corp. ; 
and  B.  P.  Hughes,  meteorolo¬ 
gist  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Chief  of  Police  Luther  D. 
Miller  stirred  up  a  stormy  de¬ 
bate  in  the  “letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor”  column  by  editorializing 
in  favor  of  a  package-goods 
liquor  law. 

Of  all  the  topics  chosen  by 
the  contributors,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  proved  to  be  the  most 
popul^ar.  Mayor  Fant  came  up 
with  a  aovel  twist  by  writing 
about  “adult  delinquency.” 

Back  from  his  vacation,  and 
an  eight-day  supply  of  guest 
editorials  still  on  hand,  Elditor 
Shannon  gave  himself  second 
billing  by  confining  his  own 
views  to  a  newly-appropriated 
space  beneath  the  page’s  three- 
column  editorial  cartoon.  This 
space  was  used,  too,  for  “emer¬ 
gency”  editorials  written  by 
members  of  the  staff  during 
his  absence. 
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GOOD  NEWS  TRAVELS  FASTI 


^hen  you  buy  ALL  3  Copley  Newspapers! 

Al'ROH^  H^ACf^-NEWS 
DAILY  COU^R.NEWS~~  ^  ^ 

hT 


JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 

More  and  more  smart  space  buyers  and  advertisers  are  ^ 
becoming  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there’s  con¬ 
siderable  savings  involved  when  you  BUY  ALL  3  COP¬ 
LEY  NEWSPAPERS  AS  A  PACKAGE.  Remember— 
you  can  buy  ALL  3  for  only  40<  a  line  ...  as  compared 
to  the  separate  line  rate  of  474-  That’s  a  SAVINGS  of 
74  a  line  or  15%  .  .  .  which  enables  you  to  get  more 
value  out  of  your  advertising  dollars.  So  if  you’re  trying 
to  avoid  putting  a  strain  on  your  budget ...  let  the  BIG 
3  COPLEY  GROUP  do  your  selling  for  you  the  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL  way! 


EL6IH  COailEI  NEWS 

ABC  City  ind  Rttall 

Tradiai  Z*n*  . Ill, 

1953  Rttell  Sain,  U9,222, 

AURORA  REACON-NEWS 

ABC  City  and  Rttail 

Tradint  Zona  . 152, 

1953  Rataii  Saiat.  $94,492. 

JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 

ABC  City  aad  Rataii 

Tradiaf  Zaaa _ 159, 

1953  Rataii  Salat.  tISO.MM. 


,153 
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$314,525,102 
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COAL  FACTS  Bituminous  Coal  Institute 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5.  D.C. 


8  I  November,  1954 

f 

Coal  maintains  its  top  position  as  the  leading  supplier  of 
j  the  nation's  requirements  for  heat  and  energy  in  the  fields 

'  where  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  are  competitive.  Coal's 

i-  share  of  the  total  in  1953  was  44.5%,  as  compared  with  25.3% 

^  for  petroleum  products,  and  24.4%  for  natural  gas.  Water 

power's  share  of  the  total  was  5.8%.  These  percentages  of 
y  total  were  obtained  by  reducing  tons  of  coal,  barrels  of 

i-  ^  oil,  and  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  a  common  denominator 

— their  B.T.U.  content,  the  world-wide  yardstick  for 
g  measuring  energy. 
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In  determining  the  respective  shares  of  coal,  oil  and  gas  in 
the  competitive  market,  gasoline,  Diesel  fuel  for  trucks, 
lubricants  and  oils  used  in  road  maintenance  are  excluded,  as 
well  as  natural  gas  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
black  and  for  field  use .  These  uses  for  petroleum  and  gas 
are  non-competitive  with  each  other  or  with  coal. 


0-0-0 

Growing  trend  in  the  farm  field:  U.S.  farmers  are  using 
more  than  9,000  fuel-burning  crop  dryers  as  a  means  of  dry¬ 
ing  hay,  corn,  and  other  small  grains.  A  mobile,  stoker-fired 
crop  dryer  fueled  with  coal  is  now  on  the  market,  having 
moved  from  the  research  laboratory  to  the  production  line . 
But  much  of  the  coal  on  the  farm  today  and  much  more  tomor¬ 
row,  arrives  there  by  wire  in  the  form  of  electricity  gen¬ 
erated  with  coal .  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  occupied  farms 
already  have  electricity. 

0-0-0 

More  TVA  power  came  from  its  coal -burning  plants  last  fiscal 
year  than  from  its  hydro-electric  plants,  according  to 
figures  up  to  June  30.  Roughly,  7  million  tons  of  bituminous 
were  consumed,  accounting  for  51%  of  all  TVA  power. 

0-0-0 
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Imagine  a  conveyor  130  miles  long?  That's  the  length  of  a 
conveyor  belt  system  proposed  to  haul  coal  and  iron  ore 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  A  working  model  is  in 
existence  now.  It's  18  feet  long  and  has  6,776  moving  parts! 


0-0-0 

Talk  about  modern  coal  handling,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
coal  cleaning  plants  near  Cadiz,  Ohio,  seems  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized.  Only  5  men  control  the  cleaning  and 
processing  of  1500  tons  of  bituminous  per  hour!  One  man 
alone  loads  5  railroad  hopper  cars  simultaneously. 


Maltriol  In  Cool  Fottt  may  bo  quolod  or  roproducod  for  any  purposo.  If  furthor  information  it  dotirod,  contact  Bituminout  Coal  IntHlvIo. 

(A  dvertisement) 
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CIRCULATION 


Suburban  Sampling 
Can  Be  Productive 


Sampling  methods  for  build¬ 
ing  circulation  were  highlighted 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  circulators  by  Mel 
Kappler,  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily 
Dispatch. 

Methods  covered  included 
sampling  by  city  carrier,  su¬ 
burban  carrier,  motor  route 
delivery  and  by  mail.  Follow¬ 
ing  iare  highlights  from  Mr. 
Kappler ’s  report: 

Sampling  by  City  Carrier — 
A  good  many  said  they  do  not 
use  samples  in  the  city.  Those 
using  samples  usually  send  out 
an  average  of  five  papers  a  day 
for  one  week  with  each  carrier, 
most  of  them  use  an  insert  or 
sticker  in  the  form  of  an  invi¬ 
tation,  inviting  the  prospect  to 
read  the  paper  for  a  full  week. 
They  nlso  have  a  follow-up  in 
the  last  paper,  thanking  them 
for  reading  the  paper  and 
asking  if  the  service  was  o.k. 
also  telling  them  the  carrier 
on  the  route  would  make  a  call 
soon.  Others  h^ve  an  insert 
or  sticker  in  the  paper  every 
day  during  the  week,  saying 
hello  on  the  first  copy,  and 
listing  thru  the  week,  local,  na¬ 
tional  and  world-wide  news  and 
photos,  sports,  editorial  fea¬ 
tures,  best  comics.  Also  stres¬ 
sing  the  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  grocery  ads,  reminding 


them  that  the  savings  alone  on 
groceries  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  weekly  cost  of  the 
paper.  Last  one  saying  good¬ 
bye  and  hoping  they  enjoyed 
the  daily  visit  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  And  inviting  them  to  be¬ 
come  a  regular  subscriber. 

File  of  Non-Subscribers 

Others  have  made  a  complete 
file  of  all  the  non-subscribers 
on  each  route  in  the  city  zone, 
they  keep  this  file  up  to  date 
by  checking  the  file  each  time 
a  paper  has  been  smarted,  usual¬ 
ly  this  file  is  listed  by  routes. 

A  good  many  have  the  car¬ 
riers  give  them  a  complete  list 
of  non-subscribers  on  their 
routes.  In  this  way  they  can 
tell  the  carrier  which  ones  to 
sample  each  week.  They  also 
pick  A  few  names  at  random 
and  tell  the  carrier  that  several 
of  the  names  have  been  picked 
and  the  carrier  will  receive 
$2.00  for  each  sample  name 
picked  on  his  route,  this  peps 
up  the  boys  and  Assures  a  com¬ 
plete  delivery  of  all  the  samples 
each  day. 

One  newspaper  pays  the  car¬ 
rier  10c  for  each  name  and 
address  he  turns  in.  All  of 
these  prospects  h^ve  signed  a 
slip  asking  for  a  sample  paper 
for  a  full  week.  They  feel  if 


All  business  is  people 
All  people  love  local  news 

”Localnews  dailies  — 
basic  advertising  medimn” 


The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salesmen  in  new  york  •  Philadelphia 


CHICAGO  .  DETROIT  .  PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON  .  SYRACUSE  and  *'Wherever” 


the  person  signs  a  slip  they 
will  look  over  the  paper,  value 
it  more  and  be  half  sold  by 
the  time  the  carrier  calls  back 
to  try  to  sell  them.  They  also 
follow  up  the  samples  with  a 
letter. 

Treasure  Hunt  Popular 

Another  newspaper  has  a 
“Treasure  Hunt”  sampling  sys¬ 
tem,  whereby  a  carrier  samples 
his  entire  route  in  one  evening 
by  knocking  at  the  door  and 
presenting  the  people  with  a 
copy  of  the  paper.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  solicit  or  sell 
them  untill  the  following  night, 
this  gives  the  prospective  sub¬ 
scriber  An  opportunity  to  look 
over  the  sample  copy.  Before 
the  carrier  has  a  chance  to  call 
back  the  following  night,  the 
route  manager  or  supervisor 
places  show  tickets  or  prizes 
with  a  few  of  the  people  he 
has  sampled  and  when  doing  so, 
instructs  the  people  not  to  give 
this  to  the  carrier  unless  he 
presents  a  good  sales  talk.  The 
carrier  is  aware  of  these  in¬ 
structions  and  is  sure  to  make 
contact  with  each  home  he 
sampled  the  night  before. 

I  might  mention  that  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  questionnaires,  one 
newspaper  had  a  99%  coverage 
in  the  city  zone,  another  had  a 
99.44%  coverage  in  the  city 
zone,  this  is  as  good  as  Ivory 
soap  is  pure. 

The  cost  of  subscribers  se¬ 
cured  by  samples  ranges  from 
50c  to  $1.25.  This  includes  a 
prize  or  cash  award  for  the 
carrier,  pay  to  carrier  for  sam¬ 
pling,  promotion  m,aterial  and 
newsprint  cost  on  samples. 

A  good  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  using  samples  in  the 
city  pay  the  carrier  Ic  a  day 
per  sample,  if  the  boy  has  five 
samples  and  delivers  them  for 
six  days  he  makes  30c  a  week 
extrA. 

Sample  More  in  Suburbs 

By  suburban  carrier  they  all 
seem  to  use  more  samples,  they 
range  from  5  to  20  samples  per 
day.  The  same  procedure  is 
taken  in  the  suburban  area, 
cost,  etc.  In  many  cases  the 
district  men  go  with  the  carriers 
on  the  call  back  to  make  the 
sales  talk.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  this 
in  the  city  zone  too. 

Not  too  much  sampling  is 
done  on  the  motor  routes,  those 
using  samples  just  have  the 
driver  or  contract  hauler  sample 
farms  or  houses  along  the  high¬ 
way  he  does  not  pass.  Either 
the  driver  or  a  solicitor  follows 
up  each  sample  after  the  last 
copy  has  been  delivered. 

Samples  by  mail  seem  to  have 
a  wide  variety  of  ideas  to  se¬ 


cure  subscribers.  Some  get  a 
complete  list  of  aH  the  names 
on  the  rural  routes  in  all  the 
suburban  towns  in  the  territory. 
They  check  this  list  against  all 
the  peope  already  taking  the 
paper,  send  a  letter  to  all  non¬ 
subscribers,  inviting  them  to  try 
the  paper  by  mAil  for  two 
weeks.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  a  solicitor  to  call  on  all 
those  sampled  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks. 

Others  get  a  total  number  of 
box  holders  on  each  rural  route, 
deduct  the  number  of  subscri¬ 
bers  they  already  h,ave,  send 
enough  papers  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  delivery  to  all  the  box 
holders  on  the  rural  route.  This 
is  usually  done  on  Dollar  DAy 
or  other  days  when  the  news¬ 
paper  has  a  special  edition  or 
a  good  feature  story  in  that 
particular  area.  Others  send 
teaser  letters  with  eye  Appeal¬ 
ing  colored  mimeograph  paper, 
to  all  non-subscribers  from 
time  to  time.  They  also  make 
special  offers  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  to  get  them  to 
read  the  paper.  They  feel  a 
five  or  ten  week  special  offer 
will  be  long  enough  to  make 
them  a  regular  reader. 

More  “GTrculation,”  page  42. 

High  Court  Refuses 
Libel  Case  Review 

Washington 

The  Supreme  court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  review  the  appeal  of 
a  Houston  dance  instructor 
who  accused  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  of  libel  and  invasion 
of  her  privacy. 

She  is  Eveline  McCullagh, 
who  claimed  that  the  Chronicle 
subjected  her  to  ridicule  in  a 
news  story  after  she  was  in¬ 
jured  in  a  bus  accident  in 
January,  1951. 

Pre-Election  Linage 

Annapolis 

The  weekly  Maryland  Gaz¬ 
ette-Glen  Bumie  News  ran  75,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  in  its 
pre-election  edition. 

The  40-page  edition  was  the 
largest  in  the  paper’s  history 
with  the  exception  of  the  225th 
anniversary  “special”  of  118 
pages  two  years  ago. 

10  Going  to  Australia 

A  delegation  from  Canada  of 
10  members  will  attend  the 
Montreal  conference  of  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union  in 
Australia,  at  the  end  of  1955. 
Frederick  I.  Ker  is  president 
of  the  Canadian  Section. 
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When  Bill,  Joe,  and  the  other  boys  are  content — when  there’s  a  song 
in  their  hearts — then  it’s  a  pretty  sure  bet  that  production  will  sing 
along,  too. 

How  are  you  going  to  keep  ’em  happy?  We  think  we’ve  got  a  good 
prescription  in  the  “Union  Pacific  West.’’  The  ingredients  are — 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Lots  of  room  for  youngsters  to  kick  up  their  heels. 

Less  crowded  highways. 

Unusual  recreational  opportunities  and  scenic 
vacation  areas. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  make  for  a  happy  family  life  ...  for  contented  workers  ...  all  of 
which  are  reflected  in  increased  production. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  important  personnel  angle,  the  thirteen  states  served  by  our  railroad  offer  a 
wealth  of  advantages  to  industries  seeking  a  new  plant  site. 

Agriculture,  mining  and  lumbering  provide  raw  materials... adequate  power  and  light  are  reasonably 
priced  .  .  .  good  labor  easier  to  obtain.  And,  in  terms  of  transportation.  Union  Pacific  is  equipped  to 
furnish  the  finest  in  freight  and  passenger  service. 

For  complete  and  confidential  information  regarding  available  industrial  sites,  contact  your  nearest 
U.  P.  representative  or  write  Industrial  Development  Department,  Room  334,  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Food  Release  Credits 
Pose  Ethics  Question 

By  Bill  Powell 

Publicity  Manager,  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 


My  boss  Sisys  I’m  the  last 
guy  who  should  write  about 
ethics. 

But  when  a  letter  of  mine 
to  a  metropolitan  daily  editor 
comes  back  with  a  note,  “I  think 
it  would  be  wonderful  if  you 
were  to  advertise  in  our  paper, 
then  we  could  use  your  fine 
publicity  to  an  extent,”  then  I 
think  I  am  in  a  position  to  ask, 
“Ethics?” 

Not  only  do  they  want  us  to 
advertise,  but  they  would  use 
our  material  only  to  an  extent! 
On  their  terms  I  might  have 
expected  an  even  break. 

Needless  to  say,  we  did  not 
advertise.  We  don’t  think  ad¬ 
vertising  has  anything  to  do 
with  publicity.  Apparently, 
many  editors  associate  the  two 
terms  quite  closely. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  pub¬ 
licists  make  publicity  read  like 
advertising  and  undoubtedly  this 
is  largely  the  re^ison  why. 

News  Judgment 

We,  like  many  food  com¬ 
panies,  submit  what  we  con¬ 
sider  food  news  to  food  editors. 
We  expect  them  to  use  their  edi¬ 
torial  judgment  and  throw  it 
away  if  it’s  no  good.  (We  hope 
we  never  send  anything  out  so 
unfortunate.)  I  would  rather 
get  a  note  saying,  “We  would 
love  to  use  your  publicity — if 
only  it  is  newsworthy.” 

We’d  get  straightened  around 
in  a  hurry  /and  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  press  would  be  working 
the  way  we  understand  it’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  work,  and  usually  does. 

Advertising  is  something 
agencies  and  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  work  out  together.  It 


should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
food  news. 

What  is  the  food  editor’s 
beat?  It  is  markets,  diets,  meal 
planning,  recipes,  new  products. 
Food  companies  are  a  tremen¬ 
dous  source  for  recipes  and  new 
product  items. 

As  legitimate  news  sources 
they  should  be  credited. 

This  is  not  free  advertising. 
It  is  ethical  journalism  at  work. 

Open  and  Above  Board 

The  whole  question  becomes 
blurred  and  distorted  in  the 
face  of  the  gifts,  junkets,  par¬ 
ties,  and  promotional  efforts 
conducted  by  many  companies 
(including  Pillsbury)  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  food  editor. 
More  and  more  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  food  com¬ 
panies  to  be  ethical  and  intel¬ 
lectually  honest  in  the  beginning 
and  to  submit  and  present  only 
material  of  sound  news  interest. 
Secondly,  it  becomes  an  ethical 
obligation  of  the  country’s  food 
editors  to  use  only  that  material 
which  is  newsworthy,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  credit  its 
source. 

Certainly,  it  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  manufacturer  to 
obtain  this  kind  of  publicity  or 
else  it  wouldn’t  be  done.  But 
it  is  not  prostitution;  it  is  not 
the  commercialization  of  the 
press;  it  is  an  honest  and  open 
provision  of  food  news  by  the 
major  factors  in  the  food  world. 
These  days,  after  all,  the  scien¬ 
tific  advances  as  well  as  the 
glamourous  presentations  in 
food  are  being  made  by  the 
food  companies. 


• 

Pioneer  in  the  field  of  religious  advertising,  the  Keister 
“Support  the  Church”  feature,  after  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  brings  you 

VARIETY  •  QUALITY  •  PERMAMENCY  •  PROFIT 

in  each  and  every  ad.  Over  900  newspapers  now  use 
this  nationally  popular  series  regularly. 

Write  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 

Seteice 


STRAtBURO.  VIRGINIA 


In  a  recent  survey  among 
editors  my  final  question  was, 
“Do  you  think  creit  should  be 
given  in  some  way  for  the  use 
of  the  recipes?”  The  answers 
broke  down  almost  identically 
three  ways.  One-third  would 
give  us  complete  commerc'al 
credit.  One-third  would  go  the 
middle  way  and  say,  “A  flour 
milling  company’s  European 
Recipe  Service.”  And  one-third 
would  give  absolutely  no  credit 
at  all. 

Answers  ran  the  gamut  of 
opinion  ranging  from,  “I  think 
credit  should  always  be  given 
when  using  material  you  devel¬ 
oped,”  to  “If  supported  by  paid 
ad  space.”  One  representative 
of  a  group  of  newspapers  said, 
“Unless  I  can  credit  recipes,  I 
cannot  use  them.”  Her  op¬ 
ponent  says,  “Certainly  not. 
What  are  they  in  the  first 
place?  You  are  promoting 
them  to  promote  your  product. 
Therefore’  in  my  opinion  no 
credit  should  be  given.  You 
reap  in  any  case.” 

Oddly  enough,  many  of  the 
editors  checking  the  middle  ro/ad 
answered  along  the  lines  of  this 
gal,  “I  think  you  should  have 
credit,  of  course,  since  you  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  research 
before  sending  these  recipes  to 
us  for  publication.  However,  I 
cannot  give  it,  for  it’s  against 
the  paper’s  policy.” 

Fear  of  ‘Prostitution’ 

M^ny  a  businessman  will  tell 
you,  “As  soon  as  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  company,  the 
press  doesn’t  hesitate  to  use 
our  name;  but  let  something 
good  happen,  and  they  drop  our 
name  like  it’s  a  dirty,  horrible 
thing.” 

There  seems  to  be  some  fear 
that,  by  printing  the  company’s 
name,  the  newspaper  might 
possibly  be  aiding  the  company 
sell  its  products.  Perh,ap3  this 
is  not  considered  a  bad  thing 
of  itself,  and  the  fear  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  that  impartiality  will 
-  be  lost.  The  question  about 
helping  sell  products  should 
never  be  a  problem  considered 
at  a  news  desk. 

There  is  a  great  fear  among 
editors  of  possible  prostitution 
— a  fear  of  being  used  by  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  Of  course, 
this  is  understandable  in  many 
cases,  since  some  companies 
have  tried  (in  vain)  to  do  this. 
But  in  the  end  the  newspaper 
editor  has  to  make  the  decision 
and  there  should  be  no  fear  of 
prostitution  unless  there  is  a 
possibility  of  prostitution.  If 
the  material  is  not  worth  cred¬ 
iting,  then  it  is  not  worth  using. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  fear  among 
editors  that  the  big  companies 
h^ve  some  economic  advantage 


by  which  they  can  get  their 
brand  names  mentioned  in  news¬ 
papers.  Again,  I  say  the  only 
basis  for  judgment  is,  “Is  it 
news?”  And  as  many  a  food 
editor  has  shown,  some  of 
the  smaller  companies  pro¬ 
duce  far  more  usable  material 
than  some  of  the  big,  slick 
corporations  with  home  econo¬ 
mics  staffs  and  public  relations 
departments,  bulky  with  pro¬ 
fessionalism. 

Ridiculous  or  Ethical? 

My  point  of  view  is  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  practice,  as  well 
as  good  taste  and  ethical  jus¬ 
tice,  to  credit  a  news  source 
for  material  used.  If  it  is  not 
news,  don’t  print  it.  If  it  is 
news,  credit  the  source.  This 
does  not  mean  a  whole  retinue 
of  brand  names  and  glowing 
phrases  about  the  product.  In 
many  cases,  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  product  name, 
but  the  name  of  a  corporation 
or  an  institute.  However,  to 
change  the  word  “Pillsbury” 
to  “a  nationally  flour  milling 
company”  in  a  legitimate  news 
story  often  looks  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  ethical. 

One  thing  you  have  to  know 
before  you  get  into  Pubic  Re¬ 
lations  is  that  the  press  is  al¬ 
ways  right.  (Or  else  you  soon 
will.)  And  99.9%  of  the  time 
it  is  so.  But  there  is  such  a 
wide  spread  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  of  credits  that  only 
some  of  the  press  is  right 
Which  faction  is  it? 

Maybe,  (and  I’m  willing  to 
be  told),  the  fault  is  entirely 
with  the  Public  Relations  pro¬ 
fession.  Perhaps  if  we  could 
clean  up  the  trash  we  would 
earn  more  recognition. 

But  then  I  get  these  letters 
from  editors  talking  about  ad¬ 
vertising.  .  . 

• 

Newspaper  Changes 
Corporate  Setup 

Denver 

Statutory  consolidation  of  the 
Post  Printing  &  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Denver 
Post,  and  the  Continental  In¬ 
vestment  Co.,  into  one  corpora¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Denver  Post, 
Inc.,  has  been  completed. 

Directors  and  officers  of  the 
new  firm  are  the  same  as  those 
for  each  of  the  two  other  com¬ 
panies.  The  directors  are  Miss 
Helen  G.  Bonfils,  Palmer  Hoyt 
and  E.  Ray  Campbell.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  president  and  Miss 
Bonfils  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
Hoyt  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Post. 

Capital  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  was  set  at  94,015  shares 
of  non-par  value  stock. 
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sun  is  a  heavenly  body 


but  Sun  is  a  newspaper 


hom 


i9SI|PinW 


The  astronomers  haven’t  been  able  to  tell  us  yet  whether 
the  sun  has  Suns  or  not.  But  if  the  sun  had  people  .  .  . 
and  if  those  people  read  newspapers  ...  it  wouldn’t  be 
surprising  if  one  of  those  papers  was  named  the  Sun. 

And  —  by  Jupiter  —  even  on  a  planet  the  name  of  the  Sun 
should  be  spelled  with  a  capital  “S”.  As  the  name  of  a 
newspaper,  it  deserves  capital  treatment. 

So,  of  course,  do  trade-marks  .  . .  like  Coke.  Coke  is  a 
perfectly  proper  name  for  the  product  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Company,  and  it’s  also  a  registered  trade-mark.  The 
owner  of  a  trade-mark  is  charged  to  guard  his  mark  dili¬ 
gently.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke  .  .  . 
with  a  capital . . .  please. 


P.  S.  Coke  has  been  the  star  of  the  refreshment  firma¬ 
ment  for  lo  these  many  years.  Have  a  Coke . . .  and  work 
refreshed. 


Asi  for  it  either  way 
.  .  .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


REG  US  PAT  OFF 


US.  PAT. 
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FCC  DIVERSIFICATION 

THE  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission’s  policy  of  diversification  in 
granting  licenses  for  television  stations 
has  been  confused  and  tortuous  in  its  ap¬ 
plication,  as  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
has  pointed  out  in  its  news  and  editorial 
columns  for  months. 

FCC  denies  that  it  has  discriminated 
against  applications  from  newspaper  in¬ 
terests,  but  the  fact  remains  that  since 
the  so-called  “TV  freeze”  was  ended  in 
1952  only  one  out  of  seven  decisions,  af¬ 
ter  hearings,  has  been  made  in  favor  of 
newspaper  owners.  In  most  of  these 
cases  FCC  policy  has  so  confused  its  own 
examiners  that  the  Commission  has  had 
to  overrule  the  recommendations  of  the 
examiners  who  favored  the  newspaper 
applicants. 

In  every  ruling,  FCC  states  that  its 
policy  of  diversification  is  based  on  “pub¬ 
lic  interest.”  Its  definition  of  “public  in¬ 
terest”  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 

A  ridiculous  example  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  reasoning  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  case  recently  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  denied  the  application  of  news- 
pjaper  interests  because  the  newspapers’ 
forced  combination  rates  are  “so  ob¬ 
viously  contrary  to  the  public  interests.” 
The  grant  was  made  to  another  applicant 
which  has  other  broadcasting  interests. 

The  climax  of  the  diversification  issue 
came  last  week  in  denial  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  application  for  Sacramento. 
Granting  the  channel  to  local  business¬ 
men,  FCC  said: 

“The  facts  in  this  case  boil  down  to  a 
comparison  of  an  applicant  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  past  performance  with 
all  the  attendant  advantages  that  accrue, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  an  applicant  with¬ 
out  a  record  of  past  performance  but  af¬ 
fording  assurances  that  its  operation  will 
be  in  the  public  interest.  We  conclude  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  superiority 
McClatchy  has  demonstrated  with  respect 
to  certain  factors  does  not  outweigh  the 
comparative  advantages  adhering  to  Tele¬ 
casters  because  of  its  freedom  from  ties 
with  other  radio,  newspaper  and  tele¬ 
vision  interests.” 

We  are  glad  that  McClatchy  is  going 
to  fight  this  one  in  court.  It  is  time  some 
one  did.  McClatchy  charges  “outright 
discrimination,”  and  that  doesn’t  sound 
like  an  exaggeration  to  us.  FCC  ac¬ 
knowledged  “superiority”  of  the  one,  but 
gave  the  channel  to  another  when  its 
only  advantage  was  “its  freedom  from 
ties”  with  other  media. 

“Public  interest,”  in  FCC  parlance,  must 
mean  spreading  the  ownership  of  tele¬ 
vision  stations  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  public  benefits  from  good  pro¬ 
gramming  and  station  management.  It 
also  seems  to  naean  ownership  by  anyone 
that  doesn’t  have  a  <aewspaper  connection. 


Say  nou>  to  the  rebellious  house.  Know 
ye  not  what  these  things  mean? — 
Ezekiel,  XVII;  12. 


LIBEL  DEFENSE 

THE  .action  of  the  British  Columbia 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can¬ 
ada,  in  striking  out  the  libel  defense  of 
an  editor  because  he  refused  to  reveal  the 
source  of  his  information,  is  an  unbeliev¬ 
ably  dangerous  precedent. 

Blair  Fraser,  Ottawa  editor  of  Maclean’s 
Magazine,  declined  to  answer  36  of  443 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel  in  pre-trial  examination.  Because 
of  this  the  B.  C.  Supreme  Court  granted 
a  request  to  strike  out  Mr.  Fraser’s  entire 
defense  on  the  ground  he  had  refused  to 
answer  questions  concerning  his  sources. 
Canada’s  highest  court  recently  denied 
him  the  opportunity  to  appeal  this  de¬ 
cision. 

This  means  that  newspapermen  cannot 
publish  information  received  from  confi¬ 
dential  sources  without  fear  of  libel  ac¬ 
tions  they  cannot  defend  if  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  protect  their  informants.  This 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  accurate.  Newspapers  and 
newspapermen  will  be  “sitting  ducks”  for 
libel  claims  whenever  a  person  believes 
the  material  which  allegedly  injured  him 
was  obtained  from  a  confidential  source. 
Canadian  courts  have  ruled,  in  effect,  that 
newspapermen  cannot  protect  their  con¬ 
fidential  informants. 

TV  RATINGS 

THE  television  industry  is  concerned,  as 
well  it  might  be,  with  its  rating 
problem.  With  several  rating  services 
operating  in  the  field,  each  using  different 
techniques,  they  rarely  agree  on  figures 
for  any  TV  show.  As  result  a  network, 
agency  or  sponsor  can  select  the  service 
which  they  think  gives  them  the  better 
break. 

In  spite  of  the  known  deficiences  of 
measuring  TV  audiences,  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  executives  have  the  temerity  to 
compare  such  ratings  with  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  figures  for  newspapers. 

Newsp,aper  circulations  are  based  on 
facts  not  fancies  or  alleged  “samples.” 


KOREAN  CENSORS 


THIRTEEN  months  after  the  shooting 

stopped  in  Korea,  U.  S.  military  forces 
ended  field  press  censorship  of  dispatches 
this  week.  The  Defense  Department  an¬ 
nounced  “the  stabilized  military  situation, 
the  redeployment  of  U.  S.  forces  and  re¬ 
duction  in  the  quantity  of  news  requiring 
review  m,ake  it  appropriate  to  end  cen¬ 
sorship.” 

Censorship  on  the  spot  during  the  war 
in  Korea  made  some  sense.  But  continu¬ 
ation  of  that  censorship  for  such  a  long 
period  after  the  war  will  go  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  one  of  the  more  futile  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  applic;ations  of  the  blue  pencil.  The 
Korean  press  was  not  censored;  mail  from 
civilian  or  military  persO’Unel  was  not 
censored;  and  yet  news  correspondents 
had  to  submit  their  copy  fer  review.  A 
correspondent  could  return  to  Japan  or 
the  U.  S.  and  write  as  he  pleased. 

Censorship  at  its  best  has  very  little 
to  recommend  it.  This  was  a  prime 
example  of  futility. 


NLRB  EXEMPTION 

THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
formalized  its  policy  of  refusing  juris¬ 
diction  in  labor  disputes  involving  news¬ 
papers  which  have  less  than  $500,000  an¬ 
nual  gross  income.  The  policy  was  first 
enunciated  early  in  July.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  indic/ation  how  many  daily 
newspapers  might  be  exempt.  NLRB  now 
states  that  65%  of  the  daily  and  95%  of 
the  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers 
would  be  outside  of  its  jurisdiction. 

According  to  E&Ps  International  Year 
Book,  65%  of  the  daily’s  would  mean 
1160  newspapers.  We  estimated  in  July 
that  all  newspapers  below  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  many  up  to  12,500  circula¬ 
tion  would  be  included.  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  1,338  dailies  in  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population,  it  looks  as  if  we  came 
pretty  close  to  hitting  it  on  the  nose. 

CARTOONISTS 

DURING  World  War  II,  and  since  then, 
thousands  of  people  have  given  gladly 
of  their  time  to  entertain  our  troops 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  entertainment 
field — movies,  radio  and  TV — has  been 
given  the  major  credit  for  this  effort,  and 
no  will  deny  that  stars  fixrm  those  media 
probably  contributed  the  most. 

But  newspaper  people  have  given  their 
share  of  time  and  effort  also — primarily 
the  newspaper  cartoonists.  Members  of 
this  craft  have  gone  on  extended  tours 
for  this  purpose  but  they  have  received 
little  publicity  or  credit  because  they 
were  overshadowed  by  the  more  glamor¬ 
ous  troopers  from  Hollywood. 

The  Nation^al  Cartoonists  Society  is 
still  cooperating  with  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  in  arranging  tours.  The  artists 
who  participate  deserve  a  little  recogni¬ 
tion  from  their  own  medium. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 

R.  W.  SOUTHAM,  publisher 
of  Ottawa  Citizen,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Ashbury  College. 

•  *  * 

R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher  and  executive  editor 
of  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  various  air  bases  in 
Europe. 

*  *  * 

George  Turnbull,  associate 
editor  of  Albany  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  and  former  dean 

of  the  University  of  Oregon 


the  royal  families  of  Italy,  Ser¬ 
bia  and  Montenegro,  were  mar¬ 
ried  Oct.  27  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  George’s  Anglican  Church, 
Lisbon. 

*  *  * 

Willard  E.  Bowman,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Star-Ledger,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Colleges  Council,  advisory 
body  for  Rutgers  University 
trustees. 

«  *  « 

John  W.  Hillman,  editor  of 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  and 
Miss  Helen  Ritchel  Frohbie- 
TER  were  married  Oct.  2. 

«  «  * 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southwestern  Publish- 


JULIAN  C.  LiEONE,  assistant 
'•irculation  manager,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal, 
has  been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  He  begun  his  circula¬ 
tion  activities  first  as  news- 
paperboy  and  then  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 
and  has  been  in  turn  with  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  News,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

*  *  * 

H.  D.  Tennant,  Huntington 
Park  (Calif.)  Signal,  is  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  succeeds  Frank  E. 
Howard,  San  Francisco  Call- 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Duck  Kasischke,  Associated 
Press  Bureau  chief  at  Moscow, 
is  en  route  back  to  his  post 
after  spending  home  leave  in 
the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

John  Addington,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  is  joining  the 
news  staff  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal,  Nov.  13, 
as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  He  will  succeed  Jack 
R.  Harned  who  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  a  leave  to  enter  the  Army 
as  a  second  lieutenant. 


school  of  journalism,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  staff  of  the  school 
early  in  1955  to  carry  out  a 
research  project  on  the  history 
of  Oregon  journalism. 

«  *  * 

J.  Chambliss  Gresham  has 
been  named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Killeen  (Tex.)  Daily 
Hera'd.  Mr.  Gresham  has  been 
on  the  city  desk  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  and  prior  to  that 
was  city  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Record-News  and 
reporter  with  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram.  He 
succeeds  James  C.  Tanner,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Dal¬ 
las  with  the  Southwest  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  «  * 

E.  J.  Lawrence,  publisher  of 
Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  was  honored  Oct.  24  on 
the  occasion  of  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  affiliation  with 
the  35-year  old  W.  J.  Me  Giffin 
Newspaper  enterprises.  Besides 
his  duties  as  publisher  of  the 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  treas¬ 
urer,  auditor  and  tax  consul¬ 
tant  for  the  newspaper  group 
founded  by  W.  J.  McGiffin  in 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa  in  1919. 

*  <t>  « 

Raymond  E.  Willis,  editor 
of  Steuben  County  Republican 
at  Angola,  Ind.,  was  given  a 
desk  set  by  fellow  members  of 
Indiana  Republican  Editorial 
Association  recently.  He  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate 
1941-47. 

*  *  « 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  publisher 
of  Milwattkee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 

has  become  a  member  of  the 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  professional 
chapter  at  Madison. 

*  *  « 

A.  L.  Bradford,  United  Press 
vicepresident  for  Europe,  and 
Marina  Radovitch,  a  descend¬ 
ant  on  the  maternal  side  from 


ing  Co.  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Crockett  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.  were  married  Oct. 
21  in  New  York  City. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Elwin  j.  Doe  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
and  Herald, 
following  the 
retirement  of 
Charles  E. 
Warren,  w  h  • 
held  the  posi- 
tion  for  15 
years.  Martin 
MacLean,  at 
the  same  time, 
was  named  as¬ 
sistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 
Mr.  Doe  was  country  circulator 
for  15  years  and  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  for  20  years.  He 
started  as  a  city  district  man 
and  later  was  field  representa¬ 
tive. 

*  *  # 

Gene  McCann,  24-year-old 
Korean  war  veteran,  has  been 
named  manager  of  Dearborn 

County  Register,  formerly  the 

Lawrence  (Ind.)  Register. 

«  *  * 

Russell  A.  Westdal  has 
joined  the  national  advertising 
department  of  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  succeeding  Ross  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  recently  resigned. 
Before  joining  the  Chronicle, 
Mr.  Westdal  was  the  New  York 
representative  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union-News  and 
Republican. 

*  «  * 

William  H.  Cato  has  resign¬ 
ed  after  a  year  as  advertising 
manager  of  Sutherlin  (Ore.) 
Sun  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  News,  a  daily 
published  at  Pasco,  Wash. 


Bulletin. 

«  *  * 

Don  Peterson,  who  has 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  more  recently 
at  Caldwell,  Idaho,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Nyssa  (Ore.) 
Gate  City  Journal  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  writer.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ray  Vinson  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  move  to  the  coast. 

*  «  « 

Don  Knight,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  for 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  and 
previously  promotion  manager, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Western 
Family,  with  jurisdiction  over 
Northern  California  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

*  *  « 

E.  C.  Pressman,  advertising 
manager  of  Eugene  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
gister-Guard,  was  named  new 
chairman  of  the  ad  managers 
division  of  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  at  Port¬ 
land.  He  succeeds  Gene  Ander¬ 
son  of  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


Doug  Donehue,  recently  se¬ 
parated  from  the  Air  Force, 
has  joined  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  editorial 
staff  as  city  hall  reporter.  He 
formerly  worked  on  Orangeburg 
(S.  C.)  Times  and  Democrat  as 
sports  editor  and  on  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Hewitt,  formerly  plant 
publications  editor  for  the  Elec¬ 
tro  Metallurgical  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  a  division  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide  &  Carbon  Corp.,  has  re¬ 
joined  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Gazette. 
*  *  « 

Archie  Quinn,  night  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  Memphis  (Terni.)  mar¬ 
ried  Marie  O’Neil  Pitre  of 
Memphis  Oct.  26  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  mother  in  Lees- 
ville.  La. 

«  *  * 

Bryson  Randolph  of  West- 
port  (Conn.)  Westporter-  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  elected  president 
of  The  Outer  Circle,  orgasiza- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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tion  of  drama  critics  covering 
the  Broadway  scene. 

a  *  a 

Eugene  J.  Kovarik,  summer 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism, 
has  joined  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Journal  as  state  editor.  He 
succeeds  Mike  Pinney,  who 
left  to  continue  his  education  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

a  a  a 

Dale  Plumb  has  resigned  as 
farm  editor  of  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier.  Join¬ 
ing  the  news  staff  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise-Courier  is  Bryce  White, 
former  city  editor  of  Astoria 
(Ore.)  Astorian-Budget. 

a  a  a 

Ed  Warmoth,  formerly  news 
editor  of  station  KNPT  at 
Newport,  Ore.,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  Newport  (Ore.) 
News. 

a  a  a 

Dick  Hatch  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  Atlanta  Journal  after 
two  years  in  the  Army.  He 
served  in  Germany.  He  was  on 
The  Journal’s  staff  for  a  year 
before  his  service. 

a  a  a 

Connie  Moynihan,  formerly 
of  the  news  department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  named  county 
page  reporter  in  the  South  San 
Diego  Bay  area  for  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union.  He  succeeds 
James  Montgomery,  who  has 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 


By  Trent 


'Let  us  know  whan  the  squib  appears;  we  almost  never  see  your  paper.' 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Gabriel  Pressman  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
to  be  a  roving  reporter,  with 
recorder,  etc.,  for  WRCA,  New 
York  TV  station. 

a  a  a 

Frank  A.  Martin,  former 
advertising  manager  of  Tona- 
wanda  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
has  formed  his  own  advertising 
agency  with  offices  in  Tona- 
wanda  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  agency  will  be  known  as 
Frank  A.  Martin  Advertising. 


Pressman  Hooks  Snook, 
Gets  14-Foot  Skiff 

Miami,  Fla. 

Claude  W.  Shipley,  a  press¬ 
man,  won  top  prize — a  14-foot 
skiff — in  the  Herald’s  an¬ 
nual  employes’  fishing  contest. 
His  catch,  a  19-pound  snook 
caught  on  six-pound  line,  was 
judged  of  more  merit  than  the 
126-pound  tarpon  which  John 
T.  Bills,  business  editor,  caught 
on  15-thread  line  or  the  173- 
pound  sting  ray  which  E.  M. 
Pearson,  district  circulation 
manager  hooked  on  30-pound 
line. 

Bills  won  an  outboard  motor 
and  Pearson  a  television  set. 
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left  the  Union  after  six  and 
one-half  years  with  the  paper. 

*  *  • 

C.  M.  Cole,  formerly  with 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  copy  desk. 

a  a  a 

Bob  MicCary,  a  member  of 
the  Florence  (N.  C.)  Times 
news  staff  for  the  past  13 
years,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
I  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  as  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor. 

a  a  a 

Jack  Schreibman,  a  former 
general  assignment  reporter- 
photographer  for  Decatur 
(Ind.)  Democrat  and  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times. 

a  a  a 

Donald  Gross,  with  the 
Dexter  (Me.)  Eastern  Gazette 
for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  weekly  Piscataquis  Obser¬ 
ver  in  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me. 


a  *  a 

Fred  McDonald  has  resigned 
as  Somerset  County  bureau 
chief  of  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News,  to  work  for  an  insurance 
company. 

a  a  a 

Dave  Reynolds,  formerly 
with  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Trans-Canada  Air¬ 
lines,  Ltd.,  has  joined  the  Week¬ 
end  Magazine  of  the  Montreal 
Star. 

a  a  a 

Daniel  N.  King,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Springfield  (Ohio) 
News,  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Ohio  Su¬ 
preme  Court  after  passing  bar 
examinations  in  Ohio  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

a  a  a 

Jim  Weeks,  on  leave  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle,  will  teach  advanced 
reporting  during  the  winter 
term  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism. 


They  were  part  of  $2,000  worth 
of  prizes  given  by  James  L. 
Knight,  Herald  general  man¬ 
ager,  at  a  picnic  attended  by 
1,700  Herald  employes  and  their 
gpiests. 

• 

Phoebe  Hearst’s 
Portrait  Presented 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hearst  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  presented  an  oil 
painting  of  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
to  the  new  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst  Elementary  School  here. 
The  oil  portrait  and  a  copy  of 
a  biography  by  Winifred  Black 
Bonfils  were  given  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  the  five 
sons  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Also  present  as  a 
Hearst  family  representative  at 
the  dedication  was  George 
Hearst  Jr.,  a  great-grandson 
now  with  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 
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IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS.. 

Joseph  Priestley . who  first 

isolated  oxygen  in  1772,  was  also 
the  first  to  publicize  “soda  water”  as  a  beverage . . . 

It  was  another  man  of  science, 

Benjamin  Silliman,  Sr.,  M.D.,  Chem¬ 
istry  Professor  at  Yale  University,  who 
pioneered  in  the  artificial  carbonation 
of  mineral  waters,  and  as  early  as  1806  was  bottling  “soda 
water”  as  a  commercial  beverage  in  great  demand. 


SOFT  DRINKS  ..THE  LIQUID  SNACK 

Yes,  a  soft  drink  is  the  favorite 
wherever  quick  energy  is  needed.  Low 
in  calories  (100  for  each  8  ounces)  soft  drinks  provide  easily 
assimilated  energy  when  you  need  a  quick  “pick-up.” 

SOFT  DRINKS  are  bottled  under 
the  most  rigid  sanitary  conditions ...  a 
combination  of  the  modem  sciences  of 
chemistry,  bacteriology  and  engineering. 


SPARKLING  SOFT  DRINKS.. 

WHOLESOME  ZESTFUL  REFRESHMENT 

Doctors  are  still  using  Soft  Drinks 
as  an  important  aid  in  maintaining  the 
proper  amount  of  fluids  in  the  body.  Doctors  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  patients  find  drugs  easier  to  take  when 
they  are  combined  with  a  sparkling  flavored  soft  drink. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a 
non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft 
drinks,  with  members  in  every  State.  Its  purposes 
...to  improve  production  and  distribution  methods 
through  education  and  research,  and  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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The  National  Association  V  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ads  on  TV— 
'Glamorous  Fallacy' 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


A  const^ant  source  of  temp¬ 
tation  to  other  advertising  me¬ 
dia,  classified  advertising  con¬ 
tinues  to  remain  unique  with 
newspapers.  While  the  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  directories  are  in 
the  want  ad  business  in  a  big 
way,  catering  only  to  commer¬ 
cial  advertisers  with  fixed  copy, 
they  by  no  meiuns  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  does  newspa¬ 
per  classified. 

The  human  interest  of  want 
advertising,  even  more  than  the 
revenue,  is  what  inspires  radio 
and  TV  stations  to  make  fitful 
forays  into  the  classified  pic¬ 
ture.  Latest  entry  into  the  field 
is  ^  Bangor,  Maine,  TV  station 
which  widely  touted  its  classi¬ 
fied  program  and  set  up  a  rate 
card  comparable  to  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  as  follows:  1  time,  10c 
per  word;  3  times,  8c  per  word 
and  8  times  or  more,  7c  per 
word. 

The  program,  flashed  for  30 
minutes  at  noon,  involves  show¬ 
ing  the  written  ad  on  TV  ^and 
reading  it  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  John  Moran,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  used 
car  advertisers,  contractors, 
lawn  mowing  firms,  etc.,  have 
been  using  tbe  program.  In  a 
recent  statement  the  manager 
of  the  station  said  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  this  type  of  program  is, 
in  his  opinion,  “unlimited.” 

Not  a  bit  smug  despite  its 
dominance  on  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  scene,  the  Bangor  News 
figured  it  was  again  time  to 
prove  something  it  already 
knew — that  the  merchants  who 


might  be  enthi^alled  tempor¬ 
arily  by  the  glamor  boys  of 
TV  were  News  advertisers,  be¬ 
cause,  over  the  years,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  their  most  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  profitable  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  paper  itself  was  run¬ 
ning  more  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  ever  in  its  history. 
Still  a  look-see  at  its  dominant 
position  seemed  in  order,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  prove 
you  can’t  listen  to  three  radio 
stations  and  two  television  sta¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time,  but  you 
can  read  a  newspaper  at  your 
leisure. 

So,  taking  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  V.  J.  Miller  of  the 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Reg¬ 
ister,  the  News  asked  609  Ban- 
gor-Brewer  telephone  subscri¬ 
bers: 

1.  Own  a  TV  set?  Tuned  to 
wh,at  channel? 

2.  Own  a  radio?  Tuned  to 
what  station? 

3.  Take  a  newspaper?  Which 
one  ? 

The  survey  was  divided  into 
two  parts:  300  calls  for  radio 
questions  and  309  for  televi¬ 
sion.  The  newspaper  portion 
of  the  question  was  asked  of 
all.  As  in  the  TuliSre  survey, 
the  calls  were  made  at  10 
minutes  after  the  hour  and  half 
hour  to  eliminate,  as  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  pointed  out,  “Operation 
Teleflush.” 

Survey  Score 

In  addition,  the  News  survey 
was  deliberately  made  on  the 
two  days  considered  to  be  the 
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best  local  TV  d^iys — Thursday 
and  Friday. 

The  survey  proved  up  on 
every  score. 

1.  33%  of  the  300  people 
called  re  radio  and  22.6%  of 
the  309  people  called  re  tele¬ 
vision  did  not  answer — they 
were  not  home  at  all. 

2.  99.4%  of  the  201  com¬ 
pleted  radio  calls  owned  radios, 
but  only  24.7%  of  them  had 
their  radios  turned  on.  75.3% 
of  the  “at  home”  r,adio  owners 
were  not  listening  that  day  to 
any  of  the  three  local  radio 
stations 

3.  Of  the  people  who  answer¬ 
ed  the  television  question  (239 
of  309),  69.4%  owned  TV  sets, 
but  only  43.9%  of  them  had 
their  sets  turned  on — on  TV’s 
two  best  listening  days.  56.1% 
were  not  watching  either  TV 
station,  while  30.6%  didn’t  own 
TV  sets  at  jail. 

4.  Of  the  newspapers,  200  of 
the  201  completed  calls  regard¬ 
ing  radio  take  the  News;  and 
in  the  television  phase  of  the 
survey,  234  of  239  subscribe  to 
the  News.  In  other  words,  only 
6  of  440  people  who  answered 
the  survey  questions  do  not 
take  the  Bangor  Daily  News. 
And  one  of  those  subscribed 
the  next  day! 

Basic  Axiom 

The  survey  proved  that  the 
largest  part  of  B,angor’s  mar¬ 
ket  was  not  tuned  into  any 
program  at  any  one  time.  But 
it  proved  more  than  that. 

The  very  basis  of  classified 
is  the  axiom,  “the  reader  seeks 
the  ads,”  while  in  every  other 
medium,  including  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  “rad  is  seeking 
the  reader.”  When  want  ads 
go  on  television,  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  reader,  or  the  viewer. 
But  the  viewer  who  wants  to 
buy  a  house  or  a  used  car  or 
is-  interested  in  having  his  lawn 
mowed  would  have  to  sit  in 
front  of  his  television  set  all 
day  on  the  slim  chance  that 
someone  would  offer  him  a 
home  in  the  price  range  and 
location  he  is  seeking,  a  car 
of  the  make,  model  and  price 
he  can  afford  to  pay,  or  a 
lawn  mower  service. 

Now,  is  it  likely  that  a  man 
in  need  of  a  house  or  car  or 
service  would  wait  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  with  its  slim  pickings, 
to  come  along  when  his  local 
newspaper’s  classified  has  a 
complete  choice  of  homes,  cars 
and  services  in  every  price 
range,  every  day,  every  year? 

In  the  Market 

Actually,  classified  page 
readership  is  by  no  means  ,03 
high  as  most  other  features  in 
the  newspaper.  According  to  a 


138-8tudy  summary  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Keadership,  median  want  ad 
readership  ^attracts  39%  of 
male  readers  and  45%  of  fe¬ 
male  readers  while  display  ad¬ 
vertising  is  read  by  80%  of  the 
men  and  95%  of  the  women. 
Yet,  the  people  who  turn  to 
the  want  ads  are  generally  in 
the  process  of  making  a  pur- 
clvase — they  are  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  buy.  On  this 
basis,  classified  readership  is 
tremendous. 

What  the  readership  study 
proves  is  that  want  ads  are  of 
interest  to  the  public  when 
they  are  in  the  market  for 
certain  goods  or  services.  When 
they  are  not,  they  do  not  turn 
to  them.  Thus,  showing  a  clas¬ 
sified  television  program  to  the 
public  iat  large,  while  only  a 
comparatively  small  number 
are  interest^,  is  a  glamorous 
fallacy.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  the  chances  of  that 
interested  group  being  tuned  in 
at  the  precise  moment  when 
their  want  might  be  flashed  is 
remote. 

• 

Mental  Health 
Award  to  Daily 

Topeka 

The  Ethel  Perrill  Memorial 
award  for  “a  sign^iflcant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  mental 
health  in  Kansas”  was  won  by 
the  Topeka  State  Journal  this 
year. 

The  award  and  plaque  were 
accepted  by  Tom  L.  Kiene, 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal. 
Joe  Lee,  editorial  writer,  was 
singled  out  with  an  individual 
award  of  $50,  for  his  “consist¬ 
ent  and  well-informed  support 
of  the  cause  of  mental  health.” 

Honorable  mentions  were  won 
by  the  Topeka  Capital,  Great 
Bend  Herald-Tribune,  Lamed 
Tiller  and  Toiler  and  Hutchin¬ 
son  News.  The  Topeka  Capital 
has  won  the  award  the  two 
previous  years. 

Individual  Journal  staff  mem¬ 
bers  mentioned  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Lee  were  Roscoe  Bom,  now 
city  editor,  Joan  Skipsey,  Ruth 
Keller  Reed  and  Pat  Johnson. 

• 

On  RFE  Tour 

Harry  F.  Morse,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  and  Donald 
T.  Forsythe,  publisher  of  the 
Hancock  County  Journal  in 
Carthage,  111.,  joined  70  other 
persons  in  a  special  Crusade 
for  Freedom  flight  to  inspect 
Radio  Free  Europe’s  extensive 
overseas  installations  during 
October. 
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PHOTO  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  DIVISION  OP  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION. 


Suppose  steel  couldn’t  price  its  own  product 


The  steel  companies  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 
Each  is  basic  to  the  nation’s  econ¬ 
omy  and  defense.  Each  is  a  large  and 
good  customer  of  the  other. 

However,  while  steel  management 
is  entirely  free  to  exercise  its  judg¬ 
ment  in  adjusting  prices  to  obtain 
business  and  meet  competition,  rail¬ 
road  management  is  not.  It  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  this  by  regvila- 
tions  originally  aimed  at  curbing 
railroad  monopoly,  a  situation  which 
disappeared  many  years  ago. 

Steel  can  adjust  its  prices  over¬ 
night  by  management  decision — 


which  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  free 
economy.  The  railroads  must  first 
submit  proposab  to  the  government 
before  they  can  raise  or  lower  rates, 
and  then  are  frequently  subjected 
to  delay. 

Steel  can  quickly  stop  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  item  which  dwindling 
demand  causes  to  be  made  at  a  loss. 
The  railroads  are  prevented  from 
abandoning  many  unprofitable  serv¬ 
ices  without  recourse  to  long  and  in¬ 
volved  regulatory  processes — and 
then  are  often  denied  approval  and 
forced  to  continue  unneeded  serv¬ 
ices  at  heavy  expense. 


Because  of  these  and  many  other 
inequalities,  the  railroads — vital  to 
the  country  and  its  economy — oper¬ 
ate  under  increasing  difficulties  that 
handicap  their  managements  in 
taking  steps  aimed  at  giving  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  public. 

The  railroads  do  not  seek  relief 
from  all  regulation.  They  ask  only 
that  the  regulations  under  which 
they  operate  be  modernized  in  line 
with  today’s  highly  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  transportation  indus¬ 
try  . . .  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference,  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  6,  N.  Y. 
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Carlson  Worries^ 
Over  His  '’Malarky 


appear  too  the  up  the  Malarky 

eyes  of  his  readers.  Wally  ex-  panel,  which  is  much  like  a 

ulains  it  this  wav:  comic  strip  in  capsule  form.  STEVE  CANYON  geti  into  act  at  hit  creator,  Milton  CanifF  tlatchet 

^  „„  .  ,  .  :  ,  r.  n  J  L-  picture  at  ground-breaking  ceremoniet  for  $42,000  greenhoute, 

“Most  humorists  come  home  Brevity  Gams  Readership  courtety  of  Chicago  Sun-Timet,  at  Downey  Veterant  Hotpital.  The 

at  night  crabby  because  they  “My  reason  for  dr,awing  ‘Ma-  project  it  being  financed  by  Sun-Timet,  proceedt  for  which  are  gained 

have  worried  all  day  about  larky’  as  a  panel  was  predi-  through  the  Harvett  Moon  Fettival.  Mel  Barker,  S-T  promotion  director, 

being  funny.  They  keep  ask-  rated  on  the  idea  that  todav  tupportt  Milft  drawing  board.  In  back  row  are  C.  W.  Barton,  Dr.  Lee 

ing  themselves. ‘Is  that  funny?’  we  have  so  many  varied  T  Newcombe.  S-T  comptroller;  and 

Very  seldom  do  you  know  that  terests  which  limit  our  time  for  _ _ Madard  De  Rocker  of  the  Downey  ttaff. _ _ 

something  you  have  created  is  reading.  I  wanted  to  put  over  their  neighbors.  “Charlie  Ma-  for  if  you  do  there’s  no  stop- 

really  funny.”  my  ideas  in  capsule  form,  with  larky”  is  strictly  from  real  ping  him.) 

Besides,  Wallace  A.  Carlson,  as  few  words  as  possible.  You  life,  just  an  average  guy  (with  About  a  year  ago,  Wally 
as  a  citizen,  is  seriously  con-  actually  gain  readership  in  some  peculiar  quirks)  with  a  and  Hardy  Wieting,  Tribune 

cerned  about  politics  and  the  brevity  if  your  panel  has  any  wife  and  kid  who  appear  regu-  photographer,  began  taking 

future  of  the  world.  He  loves  degree  of  merit.”  larly  enough  to  become  fixtures  pictures  of  Poyke  doing  and 

to  express  himself,  in  private  Carlson’s  characters  and  in  the  minds  of  Malarky  re^d-  saying  some  of  the  “really 

conversation,  and  does  it  very  their  antics  often  hit  very  close  ers.  smart  things”  that  bird  is 

well.  Things  that  happen  in  to  home,  so  much  so  that  read-  por  a  change  of  pace,  Carl-  noted  for.  The  picture  series 
Washington,  or  at  the  United  ers  only  l^ave  to  look  in  the  son  also  presents  “Maizie  and  has  added  up  to  “A  Day  in  the 

Nations  Assembly  c^in  cause  mirror  or  out  the  window  at  Daisy,”  a  pair  of  lovable  scrub  Life  of  Poyke,”  which  is  soon 

women  who  may  never  win  any  to  be  published  by  All-Pets 

beauty  prizes,  but  whose  iad-  magazine  and  will  be  distrib- 

ventures  are  “beauts.”  There  uted  by  Crown  Publishing  Co. 

are  also  some  other  distinctive  Did  Animated  Cartoons 
personalities  in  the  Malarky  p  ,  ,  . 

cast  of  characters,  including  ^ew  people  Know  mat  w  any 
“Dillingsby”  the  pompous  man-  Carlson  was  a  pion^r  m  the 

about-towi;  “Wilbur  Werm”  a"»"ated  carton  field  when 

(why  ,0  moret)  .„d  “Mr.  “aJJTn 

Proogle,"  the  penny  pincher.  "Dreamy  Dud,”  re- 

A  Parakeet  Fan  leased  in  1916.  He  later  pro¬ 
of  late  a  new  character  has  duced  “Otto  Luck”  and  other 

been  winning  popularity  in  the  cartoon  shorts  for  Paramount. 

Malarky  men,agerie  —  “Poyke,”  Wally  and  his  brother  Carl 

the  parakeet.  The  Carlsons  organized  the  Carlson  Studios 

have  a  parakeet  of  their  own.  fo  take  over  the  movie  produc- 

Wally  soon  learned  that  all  tion  of  “The  Gumps.” 

parakeet  owners  love  to  brag  There  is  another  side  to 
(about  their  darling  (“smart,  Wally  Carlson  that  has  en- 

too”)  birds.  So  Poyke  (“Yum-  deared  him  to  his  friends.  He 

pin’  Yimmyl”)  talked  himself  f  ^^eat  deal  in  his 

into  print  career  and  privately  to  help 

“Poyke  ‘can  do  card  tricks.  hard-of-hearing 

„  -4.  iu  •  U4.  to  realize  their  problem  is 

He  can  recite  the  ‘Midnight  ^y  millions.  Wally,  who 

^de  of  Paul  Iteyere’  in  pig 

worn  a  hearing  aid  for 
Latin  .  .  .  (Which  is  really  years,  often  depicts  the  brighter 

malarky,  but  Wally’s  dead  seri-  gjjje  of  life  in  drawing  humor¬ 
ous  about  it — don’t  let  Carlson  ous  situations  involving  a  hear- 

start  to  talk  about  his  parakeet,  ing  aid. 
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Capitol  Stuff 


and  has  rarely  been  beaten!  A  reporter  since  1913,  infantryman 
in  World  War  I,  former  fiction  editor,  drama  reviewer ...  he 
writes  with  broad  background,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
today’s  leaders ...  his  daily  feature  is  a  conversation  piece, 
building  fans,  following,  circulation.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Trihunc-NouD  York  JVotrs 
Syndicate,  Mac. 


s 
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Fashion  Report  To  Editors  &  Publishers 

From  Jean  and  Jim  Spadea 

Are  you  giving  the  women  in  your  community  the  best  available  coverage  in 
fashions?  Are  you  giving  enough  authoritative  editorial  support  to  one  of  your  most 
important  advertising  classifications — fashions? 

The  Spadea  Fashion  activities  provide  the  best  means  of  strengthening  your 
fashion  coverage  because  it  covers  both  sides  of  the  Fashion  Story.  The  Home  Sew¬ 
ing  Group  and  the  Ready  To  Wear  Market. 

The  Home  Sewing  Group 

Over  30,000,000  women  sew.  Hence  most  newspapers  provide  pattern  services. 

Five  years  ago  Spadea  pioneered  the  $1  quality  Designer  Patterns  of  American  or 
International  origin. 

Today  these  patterns  are  in  every  major  newspaper  in  America  except  three. 

This  is  pretty  close  to  saturation — but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  why  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  is  more  important.  IPs  because  Spadea  provided  a  new  type  of 
pattern  service  that  the  public  appreciated  to  such  a  degree  that  our  sales  have  been 
going  up  for  5  years  while  many  were  in  reverse  gear. 

If  your  newspaper  (regardless  of  size)  is  not  familiar  with  this  new  editorial 
and  circulation  winner,  it  might  pay  to  investigate. 

The  Ready  To  Wear  Market 

Nearly  all  women  buy  some  clothes  at  retail  at  some  time.  But  what  to  buy? 

The  answer  to  this  question  puzzles  the  rich  as  much  as  the  poor. 

The  unusual  growth  of  fashion  magazines  since  the  end  of  World  War  H  would 
indicate  that  women  are  looking  to  magazines  more  than  to  newspapers  generally 
for  the  answers  to  this  fashion  question.  And  no  wonder — for  magazines  do  not 
have  to  concern  themselves  so  much  with  local  availability. 

This  restriction  handicaps  local  fashion  editors.  Furthermore  few  of  them  are 
able  to  visit  the  fashion  centers  at  home  and  abroad  often  enough — because  of  their 
many  other  duties. 

Spadea  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  interpret  with  sketches  (said  by  experts  to 
be  the  best)  what  she  sees  in  the  fashion  shows  of  New  York — Paris — Rome  or 
London. 

Hence  Spadea  provides  an  answer  to  these  problems  in  a  service  that  comple¬ 
ments  the  work  of  the  local  fashion  editor. 

This  service  has  been  in  operation  for  seven  years — long  enough  to  have  justi¬ 
fied  itself. 

If  you  wish  to  strengthen  your  fashion  coverage  by  the  addition  of  distinctive 
presentation  and  nationally  accepted  fashion  authority,  we  suggest  a  talk  with: 

SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  120  West  Slst  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 

BRyant  9-8426 
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Mile- Weight 
Formula  Hikes 
Bus  Charges 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  State  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  higher  rates 
for  newspapers  hauled  by  bus, 
effective  Nov.  10.  The  rates  are 
based  on  a  new  mileage-weight 
formula.  At  present,  the  rate  is 
.0125  cents  per  pound  regard¬ 
less  of  distance. 

The  Association  of  North 
Carolina  Dailies  protested  the 
increase  at  a  hearing  before  the 
commission  last  August.  The 
newspapers  introduced  witnes¬ 
ses  and  exhibits  to  show  that 
“in  some  instances  the  increase 
per  pound  is  as  much  as  188% 
for  six  pounds  transported  a 
distance  of  over  250  miles  up  to 


300  miles  .  .  .  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  embodied  in  the 
proposed  tariff  is  greater  by 
far  than  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  bus  com¬ 
panies.” 

The  newspapers  also  showed 
in  exhibits  that  the  increase  will 
result  in  the  companies  charging 
more  than  double  the  rate  for 
newspapers  than  it  charges  for 
an  equivalent  weight  for  excess 
baggage.  For  instance,  excess 
baggage  rates  published  by  the 
National  Bus  Traffic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  show  a  charge  of  25 
cents  for  40  pounds  of  excess 
baggage  hauled  between  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  Durham — 22.5  miles. 
Forty  pounds  of  newspapers 
hauled  between  the  same  term¬ 
inals  under  the  new  rates  will 
cost  60  cents. 

Newspapers  Object 

The  protesting  newspapers 
did  not  object  to  the  new  rate 
weight  formula  being  inaugu- 
r,ated.  However,  they  did  object 
to  the  new  rate  granted  by  the 
commission  as  being  too  large 
an  increase  percentagewise. 

In  its  order,  the  commissian 
said  the  increases  will  be  very 
large  in  some  instances  and  very 
small  in  others,  depending  on 
the  weight  of  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  and  the  distance  hauled. 
Overall,  it  said,  the  increase  is 
“just  and  reasonable.” 

“Newsapers  have  not  hereto¬ 
fore  paid  their  proportionate 
part”  of  the  cost  of  bus  trans¬ 
portation,  the  commission’s  or¬ 
der  stated.  It  pointed  out  that 
costs  for  bus  companies  are  go¬ 
ing  up  while  revenue  from  pass¬ 
enger  service  is  declining. 


Dr.  Stanton 
To  Address 
SDX  Dinner 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  heads  the  list  of  featured 
speakers  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
45th  anniversary  convention 
here  Nov.  10-13. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  dinner  climaxing 
the  four-day  meet.  Columnist 
Earl  Wilson  will  be  toast¬ 
master.  The  Deshler  Hilton 
Hotel  is  headquarters  for  the 
convention. 

Cowles  to  Keynote 

John  Cowles,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  fraternity  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  will  give  the  keynote 
address  at  the  opening  day’s 
session. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
will  speak  on  “Is  Journalism  a 
Good  Career?”  Carl  E.  Lind- 
strom,  executive  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  will 
discuss  “Interpretive  Writing” 
during  one  of  the  forums,  and 
Dr.  James  E.  Pollard,  director 
of  Ohio  State’s  school  of 
j''urnalism,  will  speak  on  “The 
Right  to  Privacy.”  Speaking  on 
“Canon  20”  during  another 


forum  session  will  be  Alexander 
F.  Jones,  executive  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y)  Herald- 
Journal. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice- 
president  and  Pacific  area  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press,  will  be 
the  main  speaker  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Student  Union  Building 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

Cartoonist  Milt  Caniff  will 
be  one  of  the  luncheon  speakers. 

Fraternity  members  appear¬ 
ing  during  forums,  luncheons 
and  dinners  will  be  Robert  U. 
Brown,  national  president  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Ed  Dooley,  fraternity  secre¬ 
tary  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
George  A.  Smallsreed,  Sr., 
president  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Professional  Chapter,  general 
committee  chairman  for  the 
Convention  and  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Alvin  E. 
Austin,  vicepresident  for  Un¬ 
dergraduate  Chapter  Affairs 
and  head  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota’s  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism;  Mason  R.  Smith,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Expan¬ 
sion  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Gouvemeur  (N.  Y.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  Bernard  Kilgore,  frater¬ 
nity  treasurer  and  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Lee 
Hills,  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Alden  C.  Waite,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Professional 
Chapter  Affairs  and  president 
of  the  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers. 


with 


HONOR  BOXeTj 
C  ROUTE  TUBIS 
PISPiaY 


WKITE  FOh  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

A  DIVISION  OF 

STEH  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


QUALITY  THROUGHOUT  WHEN 
IT’S  STAMPED  BY 
HERMITAGE  STAMPING  CO. 


EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISING  .  .  .  LOW  COST 

NEWSPAPER  PROTECTION  .  .  .  SUBSCRIBER  SATISFACTION 

CONSTANT  REMINDERS 

OF  SERVICE  AVAILABLE  TO  NON-SUBSCRIBERS 
BILLBOARD  EFFECTIVENESS  AT  A  FRACTION  THE  COST 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


ROUND  or  SQUARE 


ROUTE  TUBES 

MAIL  BOX  BRACKETS  &  POSTS  FOR  MOUNTING 


Outstanding  construction  features: 

*  Coated  steel  for  long  wear 

'  Exclusive  flanged  bracket.,  maximum  strength 
'  Sealed  in  back  end...another  exclusive 

*  Locked  seams 

'  Riveted  brackets 

*  Lettered  by  exclusive  machine  screen  process 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  VISITED  Bemidji,  Minnesota,  you  will 
remember  seeing  these  giant  statues  of  the  legendary 
Paul  Bunyan  and  Babe,  the  Blue  Ox.  Paul  is  symbolic 
of  the  Americanrecognition  that  ina  6igcountry  things 
have  to  be  done  on  a  hig  scale  to  meet  a  big  demand. 


nwi  MIW  HIS 

NOIHINH  HI  m ! 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(Indiana) 


Yesterday,  Paul  Bunyan  was  a  legend.  Today  he 
is  you — and  every  other  American. 

Today  you  can  travel  as  fast  and  as  far  as  once 
upon  a  time  only  Paul  Bunyan  could  travel. 

You  can  span  a  continent  in  hours.  You  can  do 
even  more.  You  can  pull  sleek  streamliners  over 
mountains.  You  can  heat  skyscrapers.  You  can  build, 
lift,  move,  plow,  kill  insects,  destroy  weeds  and  grow 
crops — all  through  the  use  of  petroleum  products. 

Every  step  in  supplying  you  with  needed  petro¬ 
leum  products — finding  new  sources  of  oil,  drilling, 
refining,  transporting,  distributing — is  a  big  job. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  invested  more  than 
$90,000,000  in  the  development  of  new  sources  of  oil, 
including  obtaining  leases  and  drilling  wells. 

There  are  many  other  costly  facilities  too.  A  refinery  of 
reasonable  capacity  and  efficiency  costs  $25,000,000.  One 
mile  of  pipeline  may  cost  $35,000  or  more  to  build  today.  \  ' 
And  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  companies  have  about  '' 
18,000  miles  of  pipelines.  Other  large  amounts  are  required 
for  expanded  and  improved  marketing  facilities — bulk 
plants,  warehouses,  service  stations  and  motor  equipment. 


All  told,  to  better  serve  civilian  and  military  needs,  our 
expansion  and  modernization  program  for  1954  and  1955 
alone  calls  for  capital  expenditures  of  about 
half  a  billion  dollars.  Nearly  half  is  going  into 
development  of  new  crude  oil  production  and  reserves. 

Modem  equipment  operated  by  skilled  employees 
helps  us  to  produce  and  deliver  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
at  a  remarkably  low  price.  And  two  gallons  today 
do  the  work  that  took  three  in  1925. 


And  because  Standard  Oil  has  grown  with  your  ever 
mounting  demand  for  petroleum,  because  we  have  big 
facilities  and  big  resources,  we  are  able  to  do  a  big  part  of 
the  big  job  expected  of  industry  in  a  nation  of  Paul  Bunyans. 


IT  TAKES  BIONESS  in  oil  production  to  keep 
a  mechanized  nation  moving  ahead.  Dis¬ 
covery  of  new  sources  of  oil  is  vital.  But 
drilling  a  wildcat  well  in  an  unproved  area 
may  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars.  And 
the  odds  are  eight  to  one  arainst  finding  oil 
in  commercial  quantities.  Despite  the  cost 
and  the  risk.  Standard  Oil  is  constantly 
looking  for  and  finding  new  petroleum 
sources  to  maintain  the  nation^s  reserves. 


IT  TAKES  BIGNESS  in  research  to  keep  up 
with  the  need  for  more  efficient  lubricants 
and  fuels.  A  total  of  2,700  people — men 
like  Joseph  J.  Gregor  of  our  Whiting  lab¬ 
oratories — are  employed  in  our  research 
departments.  In  recent  years  we  have 
plowed  back  about  66  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  earnings  in  addition  to  borrowing 
over  $300,000,000  to  pay  for  expanded 
facilities,  including  research. 


IT  TAKES  BIGNESS  in  planning  to  get  ready 
for  future  demand.  A  30,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery  in  which  we  invested  millions  of 
dollars  has  just  been  dedicated  at  Mandan, 
North  Dakota.  More  millions  are  going 
into  a  major  pipeline  program.  The  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  120,000  stockholder-owners 
— people  like  Mrs.  Florence  Luedeke  Munro 
(aboveS  of  Peoria,  Illinois — makes  possible 
such  huge  building  programs. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Criticism  of  Jockey’s 
Riding  Is  Privileged 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  libel  suit  for  a  story  in  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  which  criticized  the 
permormance  of  a  jockey  was 
dismissed  recently  by  the  state’s 
Supreme  Court.  (Cohen  vs. 
Cowles,  273  P.2d  893,  Washing¬ 
ton.) 

Under  the  head  “Bad  Ride  for 
Call  Call,”  the  story  said  in 
part: 

“Call  Call,  Walter  Peltier’s 
winner  of  the  Washington  Fu¬ 
turity  at  Longacres,  was  an 
overwhelming  favorite  and 
should  have  won  by  many  yards 
— but  it  did  not  get  a  good  ride, 
being  taken  up  at  the  first  turn 
and  again  in  the  stretch  with¬ 
out  clear  reason.  Except  there 
the  jockey  seemed  afraid  it 
would  bump  any  horses  that 
got  near  it.  When  it  was  clear 
it  ran  like  a  rabbit,  going  from 
bad  last  to  fourth  on  the  back 
stretch  and  catching  the  leaders 
on  the  turn  for  home.” 

The  jockey  contended  this  ar¬ 
ticle  falsely  charged  him  with 
being  a  coward  and  a  bad  rider 
in  his  profession,  tended  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  good  name  and  repu¬ 
tation,  exposed  him  to  contempt 
and  deprived  him  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public. 

In  dismissing  the  action,  the 
court  said,  “Persons  who  present 
their  work  or  products  to  the 
public  for  its  approval  and  ac¬ 
ceptance,  thereby  subject  it  to 
public  criticism  and  honest 
comment  upon  it  is  privileged.” 

In  support  of  this  ruling  the 
court  cited  a  recognized  legal 
authority,  to  the  effect  that, 
“Criticism  of  so  much  of  an- 


pT/ie  Poor  Man^s 
Philosopher” 


Boole, 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


other’s  activities  as  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  concern,  is  priv¬ 
ileged  if  the  criticism  ...  is  not 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  harm  to  the  other.” 

The  Washington  court  con¬ 
cluded:  “The  test  is  not  what 
the  author  of  this  action  thinks 
the  statements  mean  but  what 
the  average  reader  thinks 
they  mean  .  .  .  The  article  was 
merely  the  writer’s  impression 
of  what  occurred  during  the 
riding  of  the  Futurity  Race, 
with  particular  attention  to  the 
ride  of  Call  Call  ...  It  did  not 
step  beyond  what  would  be  re¬ 
garded  by  reasonable  men  as 
fair  comment.” 

*Fair  and  True*  Limits 
In  $75,000  Judgment 

The  affirmance  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  of  a 
judgment  for  $75,000  against 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  set  definite  limits  to  the 
privilege  accorded  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  fair  and  true  reports  of 
judicial  proceedings.  (Stevenson 
vs.  Hearst,  214  F.  2d  902.) 

A  reporter,  in  the  anteroom  of 
a  court,  asked  permission  of  the 
judge  to  look  at  the  papers  on 
motions  heard  that  morning. 
“Go  right  ahead,”  was  the 
answer. 

Among  these  files  were  the 
papers  in  an  application  for  tem¬ 
porary  alimony  in  a  separation 
action.  This  application  had 
been  withdrawn  that  morning 
and  the  order  of  the  court  to 
that  effect  was  a  part  of  these 
papers. 

nTHE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  maintains  five 
strategically  located 
offices  for  fast,  uni¬ 
form  and  accurate 
distribution  of  check¬ 
ing  copies  to  all  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers. 


Service  Offices  •nenyoik  •cnicuo 

_  ^  •  COIUNIUS  •  HEHnU 

iBr  •  SJM  FUNCSCO 


I  IW  THE  ADVERTISING! 
_ I  fCI^CKING  BUREAU,  IMC 


Among  these  papers  was  also 
the  affidavit  of  the  wife  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  motion. 

The  New  York  Journal 
American  published  the  story 
six  days  later  without  mention 
that  the  alimony  application 
had  been  withdrawn  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  charges  against  London 

the  husband  as  made  “today.”  Britain’s  Press  Council,  a  vol- 
“In  sensational  language,”  the  untary  organization  which  judg- 
appellate  court  noted,  “the  ar-  es  newspaper  ethics,  last  week 
tide  unmistakably  implied  that  held  in  its  latest  report  that  an 
the  husband  was  living  in  an  il-  editor  does  not  have  to  disclose 
licit  relationship  with  one  of  his  his  source  of  information  un¬ 
office  secretaries  whom  it  less  ordered  to  do  so  by  Parlia- 
named,  although  the  wife’s  af-  ment  or  a  court  of  law. 
fidavit  went  no  farther  than  to  The  Council,  formed  by  the 
charge  marital  neglect  and  in-  newspapers  themselves  to  in¬ 
discreet  and  unconventional  as-  vestigate  complaints  relating  to 
sociation  with  the  woman  newspaper  practices,  but  with- 
named  and  others.”  out  disciplinary  power,  also 

A  story  of  the  same  incident  found: 
was  published  by  the  New  York  1.  A  newspaper  has  a  right  to 
Daily  News,  and  the  New  York  publish  a  document  on  a  sub- 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  out  the  ject  of  general  importance  even 
defense  of  privilege.  if  it  is  marked  “private  or  con- 

“The  article  said  that  Steven-  fidential.” 
son’s  wife  made  her  charges  2.  An  editor  has  an  absolute 
against  him  ‘yesterday’ — ^an  as-  right  to  refuse  any  advertise- 
sertion  that  was  false,”  the  ment  at  his  own  discretion, 
state’s  highest  court  held.  “The  3.  An  editor  has  the  undoubt* 
article  made  no  mention  of  the  ^ght  to  close  a  letters-to- 
fact  that  the  charges  were  made  the-editor  correspondence  at  any 
as  a  part  of  an  application  moment  he  considers  suitable, 
which  had  heretofore  been  with-  decisions  arose  from 

drawu  an  omission  toat  was  complaints  received  from  the 
unfair.  In  short  the  article  was 

neither  tnie  nor  fair  and  conse-  published  a  report 

quently  the  privilege  did  not  at-  regarded  as  confidential  and 
tach  to  it.  editor  had  declined  to 

This  ruling  was  followed  by  gay  where  the  information  came 
the  federal  appellate  court  in  from;  from  the  Typographical 
its  recent  decision  which  also  Association  that  a  Warring;ton 
noted  that,  “The  publisher  con-  (Lancashire)  newspaper  had 
cedes  that  the  publication  was  refused  to  accept  an  advertiee- 
not  privileged,  doubtless  im-  ment;  and  from  the  general 
pelled  to  that  concession  by  the  secretary  of  the  Peace  Pledgee 
impact  of  the  decision  by  the  union  that  the  London  Times 

New  York  State  Court  of  Ap-  had  closed  a  correspondence 

peals.”  without  publishing  a  reply  from 

•  the  union  which  had  been 

^  ,  attacked. 

GomerstouB  1  idcls  • 

1885  Newspapers  Texas  Daily  Praised 

Newark,  N.  J.  For  School  Series 
Three  Newark  dailies  and  A  Texas  school  superintend- 
three  New  Jersey  German-  ent,  in  the  November  issue  of 
American  dailies,  all  dated  School  Executive,  points  a 

Sept.  14,  1885,  were  found  when  grateful  finger  at  the  Synder 
officials  of  the  G.  Krueger  (Tex.)  Daily  News  for  explain* 
Brewing  Co.  pried  open  the  ing  to  the  community  the 
cornerstone  of  the  old  Krueger  schools’  educational  policies 
Auditorium  now  being  demol-  while  many  other  newspapers 
ished.  have  “attacked  schools  without 

The  papers  were:  Newark  ascertaining  the  real  facts  of 

Evening  News,  Newark  Mom-  the  situation.” 
ing  Register,  Newark  Daily  Dr.  C.  L.  Yarbrough  reveals 
Journal,  New  Yorker  StcMts-  that  the  Daily  News  submitted 
Zeitung,  New  Jersey  Freie  14  controversial  questions  to 
Zeitung,  and  the  New  Jersey  the  Synder  Board  of  Education 
Deutsche  Zeitung.  and  then  allowed  space  for  him 

Both  the  Morning  Register  to  answer  the  questions  thus 
and  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  were  giving  the  public  a  better  un- 
nine-column  newspapers.  The  derstanding  of  what  the  schools 
others  had  eight-column  format,  are  trying  to  do. 
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Confidential 
Relationship 
Is  Upheld 


THE  LOOK  •  •  •“These  three  words  are 

Chrysler  Corporation's  signal  for  a  dynamic  new  era  in  your  life!*' 


I  n  a  few  weeks,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
^  tion  will  offer  you  five  all-new  lines 
of  cars. . .  Plymouth,  Dodge,  DeSoto, 
Chrysler  and  Imperial. 

These  cars  will  present,  each  in  its 
own  distinctive  way,  a  fresh  styling 
concept.  We  have  named  this  new 
concept  THE  FORWARD  LOOK. 

You  will  know  why  we  chose  this 
name  when  you  see  these  cars.  They 
are  in  tune  with  the  fresh  ideas  and 
fresh  feeling  you  are  seeking  today. 


Chrysler  Corporation  designers  set 
out  to  express  the  public’s  contem¬ 
porary  feeling  for  form  that  flows 
from  purpose ...  to  create  cars  with 
a  spirit  which  would  capture  and 
match  the  spirit  of  the  people  who 
would  own  and  drive  them. 

Out  of  this  kind  of  thinking,  after 
months  of  development,  now  come 
cars  that  reach  out  for  the  road 
ahead  and  seem  to  be  in  motion  even 
when  they  are  standing  still.  They 
have  THE  FORWARD  LOOK. 


If  you,  personally,  like  to  be  among 
the  first  with  something  good  and 
new,  I  suggest  you  see  your  dealer 
now,  while  he  is  starting  to  make  up 
his  advance  order  lists. 

Many  cars  will  be  offered  as  new 
this  year.  Only  these  five  will  offer 
THE  FORWARD  LOOK. 

President 


Coming  soon:  ThO  19SS  PLYMOUTH  •  DODOB  •  DB  SOTO  •  CHRVSLBR  •  IMPBRIAL 


CHRYSLER  CORPORATIONS  THE  mfiWA/iD  LOOK 

'  (Copyright  1954  Chrysler  Corporation) 

Stt  ChniUr  Coyrranta’i grtal  lua  fijl-hmir  TV thrw^’’Shtmr  tf  Start".  .  .  and  . .  .  "Climax!"  Thuridari  CBS-TV,  St30-9:30  P.M..  EST. 


Newspapers’  No.  1  Problem: 


Ever  Mounting  Costs 
Concern  Executives 


Waukegan,  Ill. 

Wirephoto  and  ROP  color  in 
newspapers  rank  as  the  most 
outstanding  achievements  in  the 
newspaper  business  during  the 
past  25  years;  meeting  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  competing 
media  appear  to  be  the  major 
problems  facing  newspapers  in 
the  next  quarter  century. 

These  conclusions  are  gleaned 
from  a  survey  among  publish¬ 
ers,  editors,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  of  50  news¬ 
papers,  large  and  small,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Waukegan  News- 
Sun. 

See  Eye  to  Eye 

The  most  significant  under¬ 
tone  was  the  unanimity  among 
the  four  groups  of  executives 
in  seeing  eye  bo  eye  on  what’s 
ahead  for  newspapers,  S.  R. 
Macdonald,  News-Sun  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  pointed  out. 

Publishers  generally  ranked 
wirephoto,  ROP  color  and  bet¬ 
ter  news  reporting  as  pace¬ 
makers  for  the  past  25  years; 
editors  rated  color  and  wire¬ 
photo  as  top  achievements;  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  ranked 
color,  wirephoto  and  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising;  circulation  man¬ 
agers  picked  color  and  wire- 
photo. 

Looking  ahead  to  major  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  publishers  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  meeting  ris¬ 
ing  costs  and  improved  labor 
relations;  editors  mentioned 
holding  down  costs;  meeting 
competition  and  maintaining 
press  freedom;  ad  managers 
cited  high  costs  and  improved 
printing  processes  along  with 


meeting  competition,  particular¬ 
ly  television;  circulation  man¬ 
agers  were  concerned  with  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  and 
better  printing  methods,  along 
with  meeting  TV  competition. 

Publishers’  Views 
Typical  of  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  comments  received  by  the 
News-Sun  are  the  following: 

As  to  major  problems  facing 
newspapers,  one  publisher  put 
it  this  way:  “In  the  face  of 
rising  costs,  to  maintain  mass 
audience  of  newspapers.’’ 

W.  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News,  says  the  major  prob¬ 
lem  is  “substitution  of  new, 
faster  and  more  efficient  me¬ 
chanical  processes  for  the  ob¬ 
solete  machinery  presently  pro¬ 
ducing  newsp^ipers.” 

Another  publisher  says  the 
major  need  will  be  for  keeping 
expenses  within  bounds  with¬ 
out  cheapening  the  product,  nor 
retarding  service  rendered  to 
readers  and  advertisers. 

New  Methods  Needed 
Hal  Shugard,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  asserts  the 
major  problem  facing  newspa¬ 
pers  is  “to  find  new  and  cheap¬ 
er  ways  of  producing  the  news¬ 
paper.  Our  production  costs 
are  so  great  thjat  completely 
new  revolutionary  methods 
must  be  found  which  will  great¬ 
ly  reduce  production  costs.’’ 

In  line  with  this  thinking, 
another  top  business  executive 
mentioned  the  beginning  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Laboratory 
project  as  the  most  significant 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  makeup  of  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  it  appears,  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  whether  the  voters 
are  more  enamored  of  Ike’s 
coattails  or  Adlai’s  tall  tales. 


The  inside  word  is  that  the 
Senate  is  almost  certain  to  cen¬ 
sure  Senator  McCarthy,  one  of 
its  members  who  used  to  be  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  head¬ 
lines. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


YOU  CAN’T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AAAAZINGLY  LOW 


WRITE  FOR  OETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


development  in  25  years  and 
put  down  one  word  as  the 
major  problem  facing  newspa¬ 
pers:  Labor. 

Among  the  editors,  F.  S. 
Heaberlin,  St  Paul  Newspa¬ 
pers,  sees  competition  with  TV, 
along  with  hobbies,  etc.,  cut¬ 
ting  in  on  the  reader’s  time. 
As  costs  go  up,  economic  sur¬ 
vival  may  be  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  he  added. 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  is  hopeful 
that  technological  improve¬ 
ment  in  typesetting  and  repro¬ 
ducing  photographs  perhaps 
even  printing  may  offset  rising 
costs. 

Preserve  Press  Freedom 

Reed  Sarratt,  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Turin  City 
Sentinel,  connected  the  higher 
sense  of  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  newspapers 
during  the  last  25  years  with 
the  continued  need  for  main¬ 
taining  the  “peculiar  place”  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  face  of 
competition  from  other  media. 

Charles  A.  Fell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  managing  editor, 
said  that  maintaining  press 
freedom  and  editorial  charac¬ 
ter  “against  the  inroads  of  the 
courts  (and  organized  labo'- 
forces”  would  be  paramount  in 
the  years  ahead. 

John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  ME,  cited 
the  ability  of  newspapers  to 
produce  an  increasingly  expen¬ 
sive  product  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  price  still  remains 
within  the  reach  of  virtually 
everyone.  In  the  future,  he 
said,  publishers  must  adopt 
new  publishing  techniques  to 
reduce  production  costs.  Edi¬ 
tors,  he  added,  “must  offer  read¬ 
ers  more  hard  news  and  pene¬ 
trative  stories,  leaving  to  TV 
and  radio  the  function  of  en¬ 
tertaining  the  public.” 

Face  Modernization 

From  advertising  managers, 
were  such  comments  as  those 
of  George  R.  Schmidt,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  Journal  and 
News:  “The  major  problem 
faced  by  the  industry  now  land 
for  many  years  to  come  is 
agreement  of  publishers  to 
standardize  the  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  product  so  that 
general  advertisers,  particular¬ 
ly,  can  place  .ads  with  them 
more  advantageously  and  with¬ 
out  the  bother  and  high  pre¬ 
paratory  costs  of  present 
times.” 

Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  suggests 
that  streamlining  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  mechanical  processes 
are  needed  to  cut  production 
costs  #ind  improve  reproduction. 


Another  ad  manager  sees  the 
need  for  newspapers  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  the  strongest 
selling  organization  possible  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Still  another  declared  that 
antiqu^ated  mechanical  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  present  man¬ 
agement  of  union  labor,  set¬ 
ting  newspapers  far  behind 
other  major  industries  in  mod¬ 
ernization  and  progressive  de¬ 
velopment,  need  to  be  changed 
to  permit  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  techniques. 

A.  B.  Wallace,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  says  that  one  of 
the  major  problems  is  that  of 
obtaining  young,  interested  per¬ 
sonnel.  He  adds  that  advertis¬ 
ing  ^agencies,  radio  and  TV 
seem  to  be  getting  the  “cream” 
of  the  student  crop. 

CM’s  Cite  Cost  Problem 

Circulation  managers  are 
equally  concerned  with  the  ever¬ 
present  problem  of  increased 
costs.  Jess  Birks,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette,  points  out  that 
newspapers  have  generally 
ceased  being  violently  partisan 
on  politics  and  other  questions 
and  are  giving  readers  the 
news — both  sides  of  it — jand 
letting  the  readers  make  up 
their  own  minds. 

A.  H.  Pruett,  Jr.,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  says  the  big 
problem  is  meeting  mounting 
costs  with  a  product  selling  at 
a  price  that  readers  can  af¬ 
ford.  He  warned  that  TV  may 
improve  to  the  point  where  it 
may  c,ause  afternoon  papers 
serious  competition. 

M.  F.  Tynan,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  suggests  the  im¬ 
portance  of  increasing  read¬ 
ability  of  newspapers  to  hold 
subscribers  in  the  face  of  com- 
petive  media.  He  adds  that 
such  improvements  can  come 
through  the  use  of  color,  bet¬ 
ter  packaging,  better  handling 
of  news  and  staying  “local.” 

More  Revenue  Needed 

Dar  M.  Sims  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  puts  develop¬ 
ment  of  revenue  as  the  No.  1 
problem,  in  order  to  overcome 
constantly  rising  operational 
costs.  He  couples  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  continuing  need 
for  vigilance  to  maintain  a  free 
press. 

Another  circulator  advocates 
a  means  of  putting  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  hands  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  in  order  to  compete  with 
rapidly-increasing  “give-away” 
news  by  TV  and  radio. 

Still  another  sees  the  need 
for  “survival  in  the  face  of 
world  conditions,  along  with 
keeping  pace  with  new  media, 
such  as  television.” 
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The  Year  Book 
...the  One  Book 

...the  Only  Book 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WANT 
TO  REACH  MAJOR  BUYERS  OF  SPACE 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
are  leaning  harder  and  harder  on  the  365-day  usefulness 
of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  There 
are  many  solid  reasons  for  this — many  special  features 
of  the  YEAR  BOOK  that  are  available  in  no  other  single 
volume. 

Two  sections,  in  particular,  are  profitable  spots  for  you 
in  which  to  place  your  advertising.  One  is  the  Person¬ 
nel  Section,  highly  popular,  widely  used  by  buyers  of 
newspaper  space.  The  other — a  new  section  which  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  last  year’s  edition,  “Special 
Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space.”  This  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  survey  among  the  Media  Buyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  as  to  the  type  of  data  they  would 
find  most  useful. 

Perhaps  you’d  like  a  “double-header” — with  your  paper 
advertised  in  both  places.  But  in  any  event,  at  least  be 
in  one.  Regular  rates  apply.  Mail  your  reservation 
today. 


EQUIPMENT  ADVERTISERS,  SYNDICATES 
AND  OTHER  SERVICES  BELONG  HERE,  TOO 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  busy  newspaper  executives  just 
haven’t  the  time  to  read.  That  goes  for  the  editor  who 
buys  syndicate  material  ...  to  the  mechanical  “super” 
who  buys  equipment. 

But  they  both — and  lots  and  lots  of  other  newspaper 
people — have  time  to  read — and  refer  to — the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  They  have  time,  because 
they  know  the  YEAR  BOOK  saves  their  time  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  And  they  know  from  long  experience, 
it’s  complete  and  absolutely  reliable. 

If  ever  the  newspaper  business  had  its  own  encyclopedia 
— this  is  it.  Everything’s  here,  from  the  ground  up — 
press-room  and  mechanical  departments  right  up  to  the 
editorial  floor — where  features,  strips,  ideas  and 
columns,  even  type  format,  are  decided. 

For  a  full  year,  every  working  day  through  1955,  your 
advertisement  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  sell  its  head  off 
to  newspaper  executives.  And  you  can  do  it  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  E  &  P  rates.  Reserve  your  space  today. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

YEAR  BOOK 

Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Published:  February  25,  1955 
Deadline  for  Reservations:  December  31,  1954 
Final  Copy  Closing:  January  10,  1955 

Transient  rates — page,  $460.00;  half-page, 
$260.00;  guarter-page,  $145.00;  eighth- 
page,  $95.00;  or  contract  rates  apply. 
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British  TV 
Eyes  Objective 
News  Service 

London 

The  government  -  appointed 
authority  supervising  Britain’s 
first  venture  into  commercial 
television  last  week  proposed 
that  national  news  aired  over 
the  new  network’s  three  sta¬ 
tions  should  be  furnished  by  a 
“separate  organization  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  guarantee  objec¬ 
tivity.’’ 

It  said  the  national  news 
service  should  be  common  to 
all  three  stations  but  did  not 
elaborate  further.  The  stations, 
in  competition  with  the  state- 
run  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  will  cover  London, 
Northern  England  and  the 
midlands  area  in  between. 

Contracts  Offered 

At  the  same  time  the  au¬ 
thority  announced  that  three 
private  newspaper  and  movie 
companies  have  been  offered 
contracts  to  furnish  shows  for 
the  network.  More  companies 
to  furnish  shows  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  later  and  more  stations 
would  be  available,  it  said. 

The  new  network  would  give 
British  firms  their  first  chance 
to  advertise  over  the  air  waves. 
The  BBC,  which  now  has  a 
monopoly  in  both  radio  and 
television,  accepts  no  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Advertisers  buying  time  on 
the  new  TV  system,  however, 
will  have  no  control  over  or 
connection  with  the  program, 
which  many  Britons  feel 
would  be  over-commercialized 
if  sponsored  directly  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Instead,  the  author¬ 
ity  will  retain  control  over  the 
programs. 

Contracts  have  been  offered 
to: 


UNITED  PRESS 


1.  Broadcast  Relay  Services 
and  Associated  Ne^^spapers,  a 
combination  of  a  $45  million 
company  which  “pipes”  radio 
and  television  into  thousands  of 
homes  at  a  weekly  rental  basis 
and  four  London  newspapers — 
the  Daily  Mail,  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch,  Evening  News,  and  Daily 
Sketch,  and  several  weekly  and 
provincial  papers.  Lord  Rother- 
mere  is  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group. 

2.  The  Kemsley  -  Winnick 
Group,  a  combination  of  the 
Kemsley  Newspapers  (14  dai¬ 
lies,  six  Sunday,  four  weekly) 
and  Maurice  Winnick,  band 
leader  and  radio  TV  agent. 

3.  Granada  Theatres,  a  $15 
million  company  which  con¬ 
trols  60  theaters  in  and  around 
London. 

• 

De-Segregation 
Up  to  Churches 

Springfield,  Ohio 

An  Urbana  pastor  asked  a 
Springfield  newspaper  editor  in 
a  public  meeting  whether  the 
paper  would  cease  denoting 
colored  churches  in  the  regular 
Saturday  morning  page  of 
church  announcements. 

Maynard  Kniskern,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Sun,  agreed 
with  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Ruffin, 
pastor  of  Jerusalem  Baptist 
Church,  that  this  segregation 
probably  shouldn’t  be  practiced. 
He  added  that  he  would  help 
the  pastor  in  trying  to  over¬ 
come  it. 

But  first,  the  editor  5\aid, 
there  must  be  at  least  a  start 
toward  desegregation  of  the 
churches  themselves.  And  he 
said  he  would  help  the  pastor 
in  that,  too. 

“Our  church  page  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  community  just  as 
much  as  our  front  page  is,” 
Mr.  Kniskern  said.  “It  might 
list  some  churches  .as  being 
colored  as  long  as  they  are 
colored  churches.” 


you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.", 
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1 5  Hamiltoa  St.,  Sydaty  Aastralla 
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Courant’s 
Fame  Due  to 
Staff  Spirit 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Hartford 

A  lot  of  memories  drifted 
across  the  head  table  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  Thomas 
Greene  Club’s  seventh  annual 
dinner  at  the  Statler  Hotel  here, 
Oct.  28. 

The  program,  honoring  em¬ 
ployes  with  the  firm  for  25 
years  or  longer,  marked  the 
morning  daily’s  190th  anniver¬ 
sary.  Its  Publisher,  Col.  John 
R.  Reitemeyer,  proudly  as¬ 
serted:  “No  paper  in  the  United 
States  can  point  to  a  record  of 
continuous  publication  such  as 
we  have.  Only  two  or  three  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  world  can  match  our 
age.  But  it  is  not  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  age  or  our  physical  prop¬ 
erties;  the  spirit  of  our  em¬ 
ployes  is  responsible  for  our 
success.” 

The  Courant  carries  the  leg¬ 
end,  “America’s  Oldest  News¬ 
paper  of  Continuous  Publica¬ 
tion,”  on  its  masthead. 

The  publisher  continued: 
“When  I  was  5,000  miles  away 
in  Brazil  on  my  vacation  this 
Fall,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  the  newspaper  people 
I  met  there  about  the  Courant. 

“They  knew  about  us.  It  is 
the  same  way  in  Europe  or 
anywhere  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Hartford  Courant 
is  the  great  institution  it  is  to¬ 
day  because  you  have  made  it 
that  way.  I  thank  all  you  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Courant’s  success  through  the 
years  and  hope  you  will  all  be 
here  on  our  200th  anniversary.” 

Watches  were  presented  to 
14  new  Club  members.  John 
Sudarsky,  vicepresident,  treas¬ 
urer  and  business  manager,  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold,  life-time  clock. 
Mr.  Sudarsky  is  observing  his 
50th  year  with  the  Courant. 
Special  head  table  guests  in¬ 
cluded  his  wife  and  eldest  son, 
Michael  Sudarsky. 

“Freshman”  class  members 
include :  Thomas  R.  Barrett, 
personnel ;  Albert  G.  Cadoret, 
composing  room;  Langdon  C. 
Capewell,  proof  room;  Salva¬ 
tore  J.  Cipolla,  composing  room ; 
James  G.  Coughlin,  circulation; 
Charles  F.  Curran,  Willimantic 
bureau ;  Donald  W.  Elliott,  com¬ 
posing  room;  Egbert  E.  Hun¬ 
ter,  teleprinter  superintendent. 

Also:  Sidney  A.  Kaplan,  ad¬ 
vertising;  Peter  A.  Kask,  com¬ 


posing  room ;  Raymond  G. 
Schroll,  circulation;  Leonard  L. 
Schwam,  composing  room; 
Thomas  J.  Sellitto,  mail  room; 
and  Margaret  A.  Tormey,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Special  messages  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Governor  John 
Lodge. 

Frank  M.  Jenks,  oldest  liv¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Courant 
family,  was  in  attendance.  Now 
retired  and  in  his  90’s,  Mr. 
Jenks  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1877.  During  his  early  days,  he 
recalled,  he  worked  with  the 
humorist,  Mark  Twain,  to  per¬ 
fect  certain  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  for  daily  newspa¬ 
per  production. 

History  Makes  News 

Managing  Editor  William  J. 
Foote  worked  up  a  daily  series 
of  six  “living  pages”  of  history. 
Instead  of  stressing  venerabil- 
ity,  he  directed  that  samplings 
from  the  paper’s  190-year-old 
files  be  presented.  He  repro¬ 
duced  the  drama  of  history  just 
as  it  was  originally  printed. 

For  instance,  a  facsimile  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
taken  from  the  Courant  of  July 
15,  1776,  was  lifted  from  the 
brown  and  faded  archives.  So 
were  the  stories  of  Lincoln’s 
assa.'^sination,  the  Gold  Rush  of 
’49,  the  Chicago  Fire,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  Titantic. 

The  Civil  War  article  pointed 
up  that  the  Courant  of  that  day, 
unlike  many  of  its  contempor¬ 
ary  journals,  did  not  temporize 
with  unpleasant  facts.  When 
Andrew  Johnson  was  sworn  in¬ 
to  office  as  vicepresident  in 
1865  and  gave  a  maudlin,  dis¬ 
jointed  address,  a  big  segment 
of  the  press  glossed  over  the 
incident.  Not  the  Courant. 

“He  was  drunk,”  the  Courant 
told  its  subscribers  in  stark  edi¬ 
torial.  “Impeach  him!” 

As  President  Lincoln  lay  dy¬ 
ing  from  an  assassin’s  bullet, 
the  Courant  did  not  allow  its 
readers  to  build  up  false  hope. 

“The  President  is  still  alive,” 
the  Courant  reported,  “but  his 
case  is  absolutely  hopeless.” 

• 

State  Thruway  Section 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  published  a  special  New 
York  State  Thruway  section  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  24.  The  standard- 
size  section  contained  the  whole 
of  the  fascinating  Thruway 
story — the  miracles  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  the  economic  impact, 
the  effects  on  the  lives  of  mil¬ 
lions.  Date  of  publication  of 
the  supplement  coincided  with 
the  opening  of  the  366-mile 
span  from  Newburgh  to  Buffalo 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  26. 
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PROMOTION 

Study  Code  of  Ethics 
To  Curb  Offenses 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Should  there  be  a  code  of 
ethics  for  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion?  Clifford  A.  Shaw  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin,  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  thinks  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea.  He  is  sounding  out 
some  of  his  associates,  and  if 
the  ide,a  meets  with  any  re¬ 
sponse  at  all,  it  will  probably 
be  discussed  at  NNPA’s  25th 
anniversary  convention  in  May. 

It  is  something  of  a  tribute 
to  newspaper  promotion  and 
newspaper  promotion  people, 
and  no  little  tribute  to  NNPA 
itself,  that  the  idea  of  a  code 
of  ethics  hasn’t  cropped  up  be¬ 
fore.  This  would  indicate  th,3t 
newspaper  promotion  follows  a 
high  standard  and  departures 
from  it  are  so  infrequent  that 
no  general  action  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  required  to 
chastise  offenders. 

Of  course,  codes  of  ethics 
appear  to  be  of  little  value  un¬ 
less  they  can  be  enforced  by 
some  police  action.  Th^t  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  But  the  mere  existence 
of  a  code,  and  the  publicity 
given  a  code,  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  offenders. 

There  are  offenders.  But 
Cliff  Shaw,  it  appears,  is  moved 
more  by  certain  offenses  than 
by  specific  offenders  in  his 
present  proposal.  Mostly  the 
offenses,  of  course,  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  over-enthusiastic  com¬ 


petitive  spirit.  These  produce 
competitive  statements  which 
^re  too  sharp  and  tend  not  so 
much  to  accent  the  positive 
achievements  of  one  newspaper 
as  to  highlight  the  negatives 
of  another. 

The  morning  versus  evening 
situation  is  one  of  these.  To 
say  that  morning  papers  are 
better  than  evening  papers,  or 
vice  versa,  is  not  so  much  to 
emphasize  the  virtues  of  one  as 
to  underscore  the  shortcomings 
of  the  other.  The  net  effect 
is  that  newspapers  lose. 

There  are  several  points  that 
might  be  included  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  code  of  ethics. 
One  of  these  that  Cliff  Shaw 
is  thinking  about  would  hold 
that  “every  promotion  program 
should  make  the  newspaper 
more  productive  to  readers  and 
advertisers,  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  the  newspaper  serves.” 

Another  would  hold  that 
“promotion  should  strengthen 
the  newspaper  economically,  for 
a  prosperous  press  can  best 
maintain  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  essential  to  all  con¬ 
structive  promotion.” 

Actually,  you  have  only  to 
look  at  the  constitution  of 
NNPA  to  find  a  code  of  ethics 
written  in  a  single  sentence. 
Under  the  second  article,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  purpose  of 
NNPA,  you  read:  “This  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  formed  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  newspapers.” 


Magic  Slates 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  hit  on  what  is  proving  to 
be  a  profitable  way  to  sell  extra 
convention  circulation  to  the 
retail  merchants  in  his  city.  He 
sends  “leggy  models  dressed  in 
tiny  skirts”  to  visit  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  leave  a  promotional 
message  with  them. 

To  promote  the  paper  for  ex¬ 
tra  retail  advertising  during  a 
teachers  convention  last  week, 
models  visited  merchants  to 
leave  with  them  “magic  slates.” 
All  you  had  to  do  was  rub 
chalk  over  these  slates  and  the 
sales  message  appeared.  It  was 
built  around  the  three  “r”s — 
’reading,  ’riting  and  ’rithmetic. 

ChaperO'ning  the  girls  on 
their  visits  to  the  merchants 
was  a  retail  ad  salesman.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  promotion  can  go  only 
so  far — then  you  have  to  sell. 
Extra  linage  for  the  conven¬ 
tion,  according  to  Ad  Director 
Charles  J.  Feldmann,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  over  110,000  lines. 

Selling  Your  City 

If  you  have  the  job  of  selling 
your  city,  bo  help  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  for  instance, 
get  your  hands  on  a  copy  of  a 
booklet  the  Son  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  has  just  put 
out  titled  “It’s  always  cool  in 
San  Francisco.”  This  reprints 
ads  the  Examiner  ran  to  attract 
visitors  to  the  city  during  the 
hot  months. 

Market  Stuff 

Credit  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  with  another  fine  market 
data  book.  “Picture  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Market,”  a  36-page  book¬ 
let  in  three  colors,  provides  just 
what  its  title  promises,  and 
does  it  in  interesting  fashion. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  presents  latest  market  facts 
in  a  four-page  sectio^n  printed 
in  two  colors  as  a  part  of  the 
paper  itself. 

• 

Prize  to  Be  Offered 
For  Play  About  Gold 

Denver 

A  110,000  prize  will  be  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  Denver  Post  for  the 
best  original,  romantic  play 
based  on  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Colorado  in  1858. 

Frank  H.  Ricketson  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  City  Opera 
House  Assn.,  said  the  plan  is 
to  present  the  play  at  the  opera 
house  in  Central  City  in  1958 
as  part  of  the  observance  of 
the  centennial  of  the  first  re¬ 
ported  gold  discovery  in  the 
state. 


Papers  Given 
Safety  Awards 

Salt  Lake  City 
“Distinguished  service 
toward  the  welfare  of  hu¬ 
manity”  was  recognized  by 
Utah  State  Agricultural  col¬ 
lege  when  the  institution 
presented  awards  to  the  Des¬ 
eret  News-Telegram  and  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

When  presenting  certifi¬ 
cates  of  award,  US  AC  Presi¬ 
dent  Henry  Aldous  Dixon 
praised  “the  ingenious  and 
aggressive  campaigns”  which 
both  newspapers  have  waged 
this  year  to  reduce  highway 
accidents. 

National  Awards 
In  Coloring  Stunt 

NEA’s  “Little  People’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Coloring  Contest”  is  billed 
as  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
offer  national  prizes.  Featuring 
NEA’s  Sunday  comic  characters, 
the  Little  People,  the  contest 
includes  four  Christmas  draw¬ 
ings  by  Walt  Scott.  A  Santa  | 
Claus  story,  written  by  Mr. 
Scott,  is  added  entertainment. 

Boys  and  girls  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  10  years  of  age  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  compete  for  local  and 
national  prizes.  NEA,  will 
award  50  merchandise  prizes. 

In  addition,  NEA  is  award¬ 
ing  more  than  400  prizes  to  all 
local  winners  for  their  entries 
in  the  national  contest. 

Winners  will  be  announced  by 
NEA  Service  in  conjunction 
with  local  papers  on  or  before 
Jan.  1,  1955.  National  prizes 
will  be  awarded  either  by  NEA 
directly  to  the  winners  or 
through  the  local  paper. 

• 

School  ‘Spotlight’ 

Feature  Is  Started 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
with  the  idea  of  advancing  bet¬ 
ter  citizenship  among  youth  by 
helping  to  make  them  better  in¬ 
formed,  announced  this  week  a 
series  of  articles  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “Spotlight  Topic”,  for  the 
use  of  high  school  pupils  and 
teachers. 

First  of  the  articles,  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  Nov.  8,  will  deal 
with  the  significance  of  the 
election.  The  stories  will  appear 
each  Monday  morning.  Each 
Thursday  there  will  be  a  series 
of  questions  based  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  A  public  school  < 
teacher  will  handle  the  writing  I 
job.  f 
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f  Promotion 
*  Chief  Named 
^  In  Atlanta 

I  Atlanta 

Mrs.  Patricia  Noot  LaHatte, 
news  picture  editor  of  the  At- 
for  the  last  11 
years,  has  been 
named  promo¬ 
tion  director  of 
the  Journal  and 
the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  of  her  ap¬ 
pointment  came 
from  George  C. 
Biggers  Sr., 
president  of  the 
papers. 

Mrs.  LaHatte  replaces  Jim 
Murry,  who  left  the  papers  to 

(become  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway. 

Mrs.  LaHatte — one  of  the 
few  women  ever  to  serve  as 
news  picture  editor  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper — is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  High  Museum  of  Art, 
now  the  Atlanta  Art  Institute. 

Painting — ‘Second  Love’ 
Before  becoming  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  picture  editor,  she  was  art 
t  editor  of  the  Journal’s  Sunday 

f  Magazine  and  rotogravure  sec¬ 

tion. 

!An  accomplished  artist,  she 
calls  painting  her  “second  love.” 
She  spent  five  months  in  Eur- 

Iope  last  year,  travelling  12,500 
miles  by  car  to  find  subjects 
for  her  camera  and  her  paint- 
[  brush. 

I  She  often  is  called  upon  to 
f  judge  both  local  and  national 
photography  contests. 

!  As  promotion  director,  Mrs. 
I  LaHatte  will  be  in  charge  of 
all  the  public  service  projects 
of  the  papers — including  a 
spelling  bee,  a  series  of  medi¬ 
cal  forums,  three  all-star  ath¬ 
letic  contests,  a  banquet  for 
state  4-H  Club  members,  a  cur¬ 
rent  events  study  series  and 
two  special  benefit  editions.  She 
also  will  produce  two  weekly 
television  programs  staged  by 
the  papers. 

72,000  at  Show 

Portland,  Ore. 
Portland’s  first  Do-It-Your- 
self  exposition,  sponsored  by 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Down¬ 
town  Optimist  club,  drew  an 
attendance  of  72,000  during  its 
seven-day  run  in  October.  Par¬ 
ticipating  merchants  and  deal- 
I  ers  rented  150  booths  to  house 
their  exhibits  and  projects. 


lanta  Journal 


Mrs.  LaHatte 


New  Amusement 
Editor  Appointed  \ 

Detroit  i 

The  “Week  Ender,’’  a  pullout 
section  in  the  Detroit  News 
Saturday  editions  for  the  p^ast 
six  months, 
providing  c  o  v  - 
erage  of  the 
various  fields 
of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  been 
very  successful 
in  its  purpose. 
News  officials  i 
reported  this 
week. 

The  tabloid 
section  contains 
copy  on  television,  radio,  stage, ; 
screen  and  night  club  personal!-  j 
ties,  and  TV  and  radio  sched¬ 
ules,  in  addition  to  a  review  of 
places  to  go  and  things  to  do  in 
Detroit. 

Editing  the  “Week  Ender” 
since  its  inception  has  been 
Robert  Lubeck.  Now,  he  has 
been  promoted  to  Amusement 
Editor,  a  new  position.  In  this 
position  he  will  function  as 
drama  critic  in  the  place  of 
Russell  McLauchlin,  who  has 
retired,  and  in  addition  will 
co-ordinate  all  entertainment 
coverage. 

Mr.  Lubeck  has  been  on  the 
News  staff  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  working  on  generisl  as¬ 
signment  and  the  Magazine 
Page  staff  before  taking  over 
the  “Week  Ender.”  Before  that 
he  was  closely  associated  with 
show  business,  having  served 
on  the  publicity  staff  of  United 
Detroit  Theaters  and  ns  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Civic 
Light  Opera  Association  of 
Detroit. 

In  World  War  II,  he  edited 
Training  News,  official  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Army  Air  Force 
Flying  Training  Command. 

• 

Korry  Joins  Look 

William  Attwood,  for  the  last 
three  years  European  editor  of 
Look  magazine,  is  returning 
from  his  Paris  headquarters  to 
become  a  senior  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  New  York  staff.  He 
will  be  replaced  in  Europe  by 
Edward  M.  Korry,  veteran  of 
the  United  Press  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Korry  is  resigning  as  UP  man¬ 
ager  for  France. 


Lubeck 


AdvtrtittmtmS 

From  where  I  sit 
jfy  Joe  Marsh 


Our  Town  Makes  Good 
in  New  York  City 

Couldn’t  place  a  new  subscriber 
named  Clark,  but  I  found  out  who 
they  were  one  day  last  week  when 
they  dropped  in  The  Clarion’s  office. 

We’re  native  New  Yorkers’’  Mrs. 
Clark  saidy  ''and  all  our  friends  there 
are  originally  from  other  places.  We 
always  felt  left  out  when  they  talked 
about  things  'back  home.’  ” 

“That’s  why  we  ‘adopted’  your 
town  and  to  get  aU  the  news  we  sub¬ 
scribed  to  The  Clarion.  Now  we  have 
a  ‘back  home’  of  our  own  to  talk 
about — £md  we  think  it’s  the  most 
wonderful  town  there  is!” 

From  where  I  sity  just  about  every- 
one  thinks  his  own  home  town  is  best. 
Picking  your  town  comes  natural.The 
right  to  do  this  "pickingy”  thoughy  is 
what  really  counts.  Whether  it’s  a 
favorite  towny  a  favorite  cut  of  meat, 
or  even  a  choice  of  a  beverage — say 
between  beer  and  buttermilky  it’s  re¬ 
specting  the  right  to  this  freedom  of 
choice  that  makes  a  good  neighbor 
and  a  good  American.  I  hope  you 
subscribe  to  that! 


New  MIP  Ads  Ready 

Six  newspaper  ads — the  first 
of  a  new  series — for  use  by 
Monthly  Investment  Plan  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  are  contained  in  the 
latest  MIP  report  released  this 
week. 
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“The  basic  medium  for  our  trade  paper 
advertising  is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  because 
through  Editor  &  Publisher  we  reach  the 

people  who  are  interested  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  activity,” 


SAYS 


Vice  President  and  Business  Manager 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation,  Agent 
Tulsa  World-Tulsa  Tribune 


Rex  Justus  is  a  newspaperman  well  equipped  with  wide  experience  in  his  field.  He 
began  his  career  on  weekly  newspapers  in  Missouri,  performing — as  weekly  news¬ 
papermen  most  always  do — a  variety  of  tasks.  As  occasions  demanded,  he  served  as 
printer,  reporter,  editor,  and  advertising  solicitor.  Thirty-five  years  ago  he  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  The  Tulsa  World,  became  Advertising  Manager  shortly 
thereafter.  When  The  Tulsa  World  merged  with  The  Tulsa  Tribune  in  1941, 
Rex  Justus  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 

The  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa  Tribune  were  serving  the  area  several  years  before 
Oklahoma  was  granted  Statehood.  Now  covering  eastern  Oklahoma  and  portions  of 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  these  two  dailies — through  energetic  and  progressive 
leadership — can  take  credit  for  helping  develop  Tulsa,  “Oil  Capital  of  the  World,” 
into  one  of  America’s  leading  cities. 

The  progressive  qualities  of  these  newspapers  assert  themselves,  too,  in  a  strong,  logi¬ 
cal  promotion  program.  Backbone  of  this  promotion  is,  naturally.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for,  as  Rex  Justus  points  out,  “.  .  .  through  Editor  &  Publisher  we  reach 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  activity.” 
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PHOTOGItAPHY 

Eddie  Jackson  Retires 
From  New  York  News 


The  76-man  photo  department 
of  the  New  York  News  this 
week  said  farewell  to  Eddie 
Jackson,  the  newspaper’s  orig¬ 
inal  one-man  picture  staff.  He 
retired  at  the  age  of  69. 

Eddie  was  the  first  camera¬ 
man  hired  by  the  paper  (then 
the  Illustrated  News)  when  it 
went  into  business  in  1919. 

Apprentice  Tintyper 
Bom  in  Philadelphia,  he  en¬ 
tered  picture  work  in  1900  as 
apprentice  to  a  tintype  photo- 
g  r  a  p  h  e  r  and  subsequently 
learned  the  craft  from  the 
ground  up  in  an  Atlantic  City 
portrait  and  commercial  studio. 

In  1910,  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphers  invaded  Atlantic  City 


Tour  identity  held 
in  strictest  confi' 
dence  at  all  times. 


to  cover  the  projected  European 
flight  of  an  early  dirigible  bmlt 
there — and  Eddie  realized  this 
was  his  calling. 

“One  evening  after  work  I 
offered  to  carry  a  camera  case 
for  one  of  the  newspapermen 
shooting  the  test  flight,”  Eddie 
recalled. 

‘T  Wanted  Action” 

“Suddenly  a  huge  rumbling 
filled  the  sky.  The  dirigible 
had  exploded.  The  cameraman 
calmly  took  his  picture  showing 
what  was  left  of  the  airship 
coming  down.  Just  a  big  piece 
of  flaming  cloth.  The  crew  was 
never  found. 

“From  that  day,  I  wanted  the 
action  and  interest  of  newspa- 
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per  work.  A  few  weeks  later, 
the  same  photographer  helped 
me  get  my  first  job  in  New 
York  City  with  the  old  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association.” 

After  camera  service  with  the 
military  in  World  War  I,  he 
signed  up  with  the  News. 

Taking  Camera  Along 

He’s  going  to  Miami  for  the 
winter  and  then  will  return  to 
his  Wilton,  Conn.,  farm. 

“Sure,  I’m  taking  my  camera 
along,”  he  says.  “There’s  al¬ 
ways  something  for  the  ob¬ 
servant  amateur  to  shoot.  And 
who  knows?  I  might  run  into 
a  big  story.” 

}\o  Retouching 
For  Queen  Mother 

The  only  woman  in  his  career 
to  object  to  “retouching”  of 
her  photographs  is  Britain’s 
Queen  Mother  Elizabeth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cecil  Beaton.  Mr. 
Beaton,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  Court  photographer  to 
the  British  royal  family,  says 
Her  Majesty  has  several  times 
objected  when  he  made  a  slight 
alteration  in  line  on  her  person¬ 
al  photographs. 

“This  is  so  typical,  I  think,  of 
Her  Majesty’s  complete  honesty 
in  presenting  herself  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  Mr.  Beaton  says. 

The  noted  photographer  is 
here  for  a  stay  which  happens 
to  coincide  with  the  Queen 
Mother’s  visit. 

Press  photographers  covering 
her  tour  this  week  found  the 
Queen  Mother  a  willing  and 
obliging  member  of  the  “Just 
One  More  Club.” 

New  Restrictions 
At  Sheppard  Trial 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Edward 
Blythin  has  extended  his  no¬ 
pictures  ban  at  the  murder  trial 
of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard  in 
Cleveland. 

The  judge  has  now  ordered 
that  no  photographs  be  taken  in 
the  courtroom — even  when  the 
trial  is  not  formally  in  session. 
Previously  he  had  allowed  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  courtroom  before 
and  after  the  daily  sessions  or 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building. 

The  judge  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  complaints, 
some  from  “prominent  persons,” 
about  the  wide  publicity  given 
photographs  at  the  trial. 

Kodak  Introduces 
New  High  Speed  Film 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  high  speed,  roll  film 
— Kodak  Tri-X — which  is  /ap¬ 
proximately  twice  as  fast  as 


Super-XX  Film,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  in  35mm,  4x5  film  pack, 
and  620  and  120  roll  film  sizes. 

Tri-X  films  incorporate  the 
same  basic  emulsion  character¬ 
istics  as  the  recently  introduced 
Kodak  Royal  Pan  Sheet  Film. 

The  A.S.A.  daylight-exposure 
index  is  a  conservative  200.  This 
means  that  the  film  can  readily 
be  used,  without  supplementary 
flash  or  flood  illumination,  for 
indoor  snapshots  by  existing 
light,  night  sporting  events 
without  flash,  and  fast  action 
pictures  on  dull  days  outdoors. 

Color  balance  of  the  new  film 
is  Type  B  pa*nchromatic.  Tri-X 
film,  Kodak  says,  has  a  high 
green — low  red  panchromatic 
sensitizing  like  other  Kodak 
roll  films.  This  color  balance 
will  produce  excellent  flesh 
tones  and  avoid  overcorrection 
of  reds.  (In  these  respects  the 
new  Aims  differ  from  Kodak 
Tri-X  sheet  film  which  has  been 
on  the  market  for  some  years. 
Tri-X  sheet  film  is  a  Type  C 
pan  Aim  and  aside  from  the 
^ame  is  not  at  all  similar  to 
'Tri-X  roll  Aim  and  Aim  pack.) 

All  presently  used  light 
sources  will  produce  excellent 
results  with  the  new  Tri-X  Aim, 
has  been  shown  in  tests  by 
professional  photographers  and 
photo-journalists. 

*Best  Blocked 

Merritt  Kelley,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  received  a  letter 
from  Coach  Chet  Bulger  of  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Winona.  The 
gag  was  rigged  up  at  a  Winona 
Quarterback  Club  meeting.  Kel¬ 
ley,  perched  on  the  sidelines  of 
a  game  between  St.  Mary’s  and 
Macalester  College  of  St.  Paul, 
collided  with  a  group  of  players 
attempting  to  run  a  ball  carrier 
out  of  bounds.  Kelley  suffered 
pulled  knee  ligaments  on  the 
play  but  Bulger  salved  his 
wounds  by  labeling  him  the 
“best  blocker  of  the  year.” 

• 

^Gauntlet  Award’ 

Cleveland 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  M.  Humphrey  last  week 
was  awarded  the  Arst  “Gaunt¬ 
let  Award”  for  challenging  pub¬ 
lic  service  at  the  annual  Page 
One  Ball,  sponsored  by  the 
Press  Club  of  Cleveland  and 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild. 
Howard  Beaufait  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  president  of  the 
Press  Club,  presented  a  ceramic 
plaque  as  a  reward  to  Mr. 
Humphrey  for  taking  the  Cabi¬ 
net  post  and  “running  the 
gauntlet  to  contribute  to  the 
service  of  the  community  and 
the  nation.” 
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Guild  Strike 


speech  to  educators  at  Albue- 
querque,  with  several  proposals 
to  amend  the  existing  agree- 
raent  on  working  conditions. 

-I-  lllCdLO  lYXCli  Iv  Among  them  was  a  15-day 
II  •  TVT  '\T  “escape  period”  for  employes 
lalks  in  1.  who  do  not  want  to  become 

guild  members.  The  trial  period 
Contract  negotiations  be-  for  employment  would  be  ex¬ 
tween  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  tended  from  three  months  to 
New  York  City  and  several  of  six  months  in  another  suggested 
the  city’s  dailies  continued  this  revision. 


week  under  the  threat  of 
strike  action. 

The  g^uild’s  Representative 
Assembly  gave  blanket  author¬ 
ity  to  all  units  to  vote  strikes 
and  the  Times  unit  acted  at 
once  to  empower  officers  to  call 


Mr.  Flynn  also  spelled  out  a 
new  job  classification  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Apprentice,  covered  by  a 
clause  whch  provides  such  per¬ 
sons  may  perform  any  editorial 
work  to  which  they  are  assigned 
without  reclassification  or  ad- 


»  walkout  if  management  re-  justment  of  wages.  However,  no 
mamed  adamant  on  a  pack-  classified  as  an  ap- 

a  wage  gntigg  g„  ^ 

rise  of  $1.50  a  week.  The  unit  ^^^g  g„g 
vote  was  556  to  49. 

Times  negotiators  were  in¬ 
structed  to  “return  to  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  to  obtaia  addi¬ 
tional  contract  improvements. 


It  would  be  further  provided 
that  anyone  in  Group  I  (Be¬ 
ginners)  could  be  discharged  at 
any  time  during  the  first  three 
years  of  employment  if  he  is 


previous 
tract  expired  that  day. 

Progress  Reported 


emphasizing  members  demands  ^j,g  Wisher’s  judg- 

for  a  Guild  Shop  and  a  more  ^,g  un  qualified  for  pro- 

adequate  wage  offer  retroactive 

to  more  responsible 

to  Nov.  1.”  The  previous  con- 

The  News  publisher  also 

asked  for  a  requirement  that 
Louis  M.  Loeb,  Times  counsel,  employes  obtain  his  witten  ap- 
said  management  representa-  P^'o^al  to  engage  in  outside 
tives  had  met  with  guildsmen  ^ork. 

on  Wednesday  for  the  first  time  These  proposals  are  all  part 
since  the  strike  vote.  He  said  of  a  “wreck-the-guild]’  cam- 
some  progress  had  been  made  paign  by  publishers,  union  pro- 

but  he  would  not  discuss  the  paganda  organs  stated.  A  test 

negotiations  at  this  stage.  of  strength — perhaps  on  the 
A  management  bulletin  to  picket  line — ^was  indicated,  one 
employes  pointed  out  that  the  bulletin  to  guildsmen  declared. 
$1.50  offer  had  not  been  made 
on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis,  * 

and  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  execu-  ,  •  »  tm  .  l  i 

tive  vicepresident  of  the  guild,  J®***®  *  Notebook 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  Will  Be  Resumed 
the  Times  was  ready  to  propose  Jessie’s  Notebook,  the  shop- 
a  settlement  equal  to  that — a  ping  column  originated  by  Jes- 
$5.80  package  over  two  years—  gig  De  Both  and  published  by 
which  ended  the  threat  of  a  her  for  eight  years,  will  be  re¬ 
strike  by  the  deliverers  union,  sumed  on  Feb.  2,  1955,  contain- 
(See  details,  page  12).  ing  new  features. 

“If  this  is  so,”  Mr  Murphy  ^  published  by 

commented,  “it  should  be  the  Notebook,  Inc.,  of  which 

Times  inimmum  offer.  I^t  us  Harold  L.  Goldman,  formerly 
bargain  from  there.  We  do  not  advertising  director  of  the  New 
think  the  drivers’  union  should  york  Sun,  is  president.  Miss 
negotiate  terms  for  the  guild.”  goth,  a  stockholder,  will 
Another  meeting  was  sched-  g^^ve  as  con.sultant  and  ad- 
uled  for  Tuesday. 


Yale  Bars  Gal 
From  Press  Box 

Faye  Loyd,  United  Press 
woman  sports  writer,  has  been 
assigned  to  cover  the  Yale- 
Army  football  game  in  the  Yale 
Bowl,  on  Saturday,  although 
Yale  refused  to  give  her  a 
place  in  the  press  box. 

Miss  Loyd,  who  on  Saturday, 
October  23,  became  the  first 
woman  sports  writer  ever  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cotton  Bowl  press 
box  in  Dallas  to  cover  a  major 
college  football  game,  last  week 
was  the  first  woman  sports 
writer  to  work  in  the  press  box 
of  Baltimore’s  Memorial  Sta¬ 
dium. 

Charles  Loftus,  director  of 
sports  information  at  Yale,  ad¬ 
vised  UP  Sports  Editor  Leo  H. 
Petersen  that  it  has  been  the 
university’s  long  standing  rule 
to  bar  women  from  the  press 
box. 

“We  did  make  a  special  ex¬ 
ception  Oct.  16  for  Miss  Anne 
Morrissy,  sports  editor  of  the 
Cornell  Daily  Sun,’*  he  said, 
“because  she  was  the  sports 
editor  and  there  was  not  any 
one  else.” 

Yale  “shall  be  glad  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  seat”  for  Miss  Loyd  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  press 
stand,  he  said. 


Papers  Acquire 
AM-TV  Stations 

Washington 

A  $3,500,000  transaction  in 
which  the  Huntress-  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Expresa  interests 
acquire  RGBS  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  from  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.  received  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  this  week. 

The  newspapers  disposed  of 
KTSA  radio  station  for  $175,- 
000  to  O.  R.  Mitchell  Motors, 
Inc.  Frank  Huntress  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Express  Publishing  Co., 
appointed  Albert  D.  Johnson, 
formerly  of  KOY-AM-TV,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  as  general  manager 
of  the  newly-acquired  stations. 


Front  Page  Ball  Dec.  3 

Publishers  of  New  York 
dailies  will  serve  as  patrons 
and  patronesses  of  the  1954 
edition  of  the  Front  Page  din¬ 
ner-dance  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  it 
was  announced  by  Kathleen 
McLaughlin,  New  York  Times, 
president  of  the  organization. 
The  event  will  take  place  Dec. 
3  in  the  Hotel  Plaza. 


Newsprint  Roll  Handling  Problems 


The  sales  staff  includes  Roy 


The  Times  has  been  firm 

against  a  Guild  Shop  on  a  plant-  „  «  n  •  .i  -..i.  ..v 

wide  basis  as  demanded  bv  the  Mcllwaine,  recentiy  with  the 

Robert  Ben- 

union.  There  has  been  some  dis-  ,  .  ,  .  • 

cussion  of  a  closed  shop  clause  ^o^erly  advertising  man- 
for  new  employes,  except  in  ager  of  Amcrtcon  Fomily  maga- 
the  editorial  rooms,  Mr.  Murphy 


reported. 


merly  account  executive  of 


Talks  ' were  at  a  standstill  Bryan  Houston,  lac.  and  Young 


with  other  newspapers. 
Editorial  Apprentice  Plan 


&  Rubicam,  Inc. 

J.  Frederic  Gibbs,  with  Miss 
De  Both  for  many  years  as  pro- 


F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the  duction  manager,  continues  in 
Newa,  followed  up  his  recent  that  capacity  las  does  Julia  Gib- 
criticism  of  guild  policies,  in  a  son  in  charge  of  editorial  copy. 
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with  JAMPOL 
Methods  and 
Equipment 

This  JAMPOL  Newsprint 
Converor  and  Track 
System  assures  the  safe, 
fast,  efficient  movement 
of  roll»-4rom  unloading 
to  storage  to  press— 
with  a  minimum  of  time, 
expense  and  effort 
Bocked  by  25  years  of 
recommended-t  h  r  o  u  g  h- 
use  experience  of  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country,  JAMPOL  Handling  Methods  and 
Equipment  ore  proving  as  indispensable  os  modem  high¬ 
speed  presses  in  efficient,  profitable  newspaper  plant  opera¬ 
tion. 

We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  application  of  the 

Jampol  System  to  your  problems,  large  or  small 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  OHices  and  Factory 
728742  61st  STREET,  BROOKLYN  20,  NEW  YORK 
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AP  Study 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


tinued  to  set  the  standards  in 
its  held. 

Your  committee  made  numer¬ 
ous  spot  checks  of  two  and 
three-service  newspapers  and 
found  an  overwhelming  prefer¬ 
ence  for  AP  news  from  abroad. 

Conference  Complaints 
AP  coverage  of  international 
conferences  brought  more  un¬ 
favorable  comment  from  edit¬ 
ors  than  coverage  of  any  other 
field. 

The  first  big  complaint  was 
that  many  news  stories  on  the 
Berlin  conference  in  January 
and  February  were  “editorial¬ 
ized.”  Editors  did  not  like  the 
use  of  derogatory  words  and 
phrases  in  describing  the  So¬ 
viet  delegates  and  their  activi¬ 
ties  or  the  tone  of  boredom 
which  ran  through  some  stories 
on  Soviet  speeches  or  proposals. 

Alan  Gould  and  Ben  Bassett 
admitted  that  there  had  been 
“poor  choice  of  phraseology  in 
some  instances’  but  rejected 
some  of  the  charges. 

Of  more  importance,  they 
took  steps  to  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  there  were  no  subse¬ 
quent  lapses  of  similar  gravity. 

Attention  to  L.  A. 

The  committee  makes  these 
recommendations : 

1.  Writing.  Continue  the 
good  work  in  developing  a  more 
relaxed  —  or  letter-writing  — 
style  on  feature,  trend  and 
background  stories. 

2.  Timing.  Take  time  out 
and  work  systematically  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  needs  of  editors 
and  readers. 

3.  Special  Writers.  Continue 
to  develop  additional  talent  and 
expand  this  unique  AP  service. 

4.  Neglected  Areas.  Make  a 
fresh  start  on  Latin  America  in 
the  coming  year  by  getting  to 
work  on  a  list  of  good  person¬ 
ality,  trend  and  feature  stories 
and  serving  them  up  in  a  way 
to  tempt  even  the  most  jaded 
editor.  Get  set  for  good  news 
and  background  coverage  in 
Africa,  from  the  independence 
movement  in  the  north  to  segre¬ 
gation  in  the  south. 

Newsfeatures 

Roderick  J.  Watts,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  chairman: 

The  APME  goal  for  many 
years  has  been  to  develop  a 
Newsfeatures  product  as  g^ood 
or  better  than  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  slick  magazine  output  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  characteristic 
newspaper  timeliness.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  the  AP  has 


come  closer  to  this  objective  in 
1954  than  ever  before. 

1954  gains: 

1.  Writing  has  improved.  2. 
Coverage  has  been  extended, 
tapping  new  sources,  and  pro¬ 
viding  more  variety.  3.  Timing 
is  better.  4.  Gains  were  made 
in  cooperation  with  member  pa¬ 
pers  and  bureaus  in  developing 
features.  5.  More  interesting 
personality  pieces  were  offered. 

1955  goals: 

1.  Improvement  of  women’s 
page  features.  2.  Sharper  edit¬ 
ing  of  long  stories  to  reason¬ 
able  length.  More  light,  short 
features  should  be  gleaned  from 
members  and  bureaus  for 
brightening  papers  daily.  3. 
Better  illustrations  accompany¬ 
ing  features.  4.  More  attention 
to  education,  agriculture  and 
other  special  fields  of  broad 
general  interest.  5.  Expansion 
of  Latin  American  feature  cov¬ 
erage.  6.  Continued  attention  to 
travel  and  vacation  features. 

State  Circuits 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  chairman: 

Examples  are  plentiful  of 
members  going  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  protect  fellow 
members.  State  logs  record 
numerous  instances  of  news¬ 
papers  in  one  cycle  working 
long  into  the  next  to  bring  com¬ 
plete  details  to  the  AP  wires, 
even  though  competitors  bene¬ 
fit  by  this  off-time  labor. 

There  still  are  a  few  news¬ 
papers  which  have  a  tendency 
to  hold  back  news  to  prevent 
radio  broadcasters  from  obtain¬ 
ing  it  before  press  time. 

In  some  instances,  shortage 
of  staff  personnel  really  does 
hinder  transmission  of  news  to 
the  Associated  Press. 

There  was  a  report  from  one 
city  in  the  East  that  intense 
competition  among  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  city  prevented 
the  speediest  transmission  of 
news  to  the  Associated  Press. 

But  these  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule. 

Tape  Here  to  Stay 
It  would  appear  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  horseless  carriage  of  an 
earlier  day,  is  here  to  stay. 
There  still  are  mixed  emotions 
but  approval  far  outweighs  dis¬ 
approval. 

The  major  complaint,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  volume  of  news  copy, 
causes  one  editor  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a 
well-rounded  report  from  a 
single  TTS  circuit.  Most  editors 
disagree  with  the  appraisal. 

One  member  in  Illinois  com¬ 
plains  that  there  has  been  a 


loss  of  “action  words”  in  TTS, 
that  “color”  has  been  boiled 
out  of  the  report.  He  adds  that 
many  other  editors  in  his  state 
do  not  agree  with  him. 

The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  AP  insert  sub¬ 
heads  in  TTS  copy.  At  least 
one  competing  service  does  this 
now. 

Newsphotos 

Walter  Lister,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  chairman: 

There  is  simply  no  unanimity 
among  editors  on  what  news 
pictures  to  use.  One  newspa¬ 
per’s  Page  One  smash  is  likely 
to  be  a  no-show  in  the  next 
newspaper. 

When  mug  shots  are  good 
(i.e.,  show  the  face  of  someone 
who  has  figured  in  interesting 
spot  news)  they  are  widely 
used;  when  they  are  dull  (i.e., 
go  with  dull  stories)  they  go 
into  the  discard. 

A  high  proportion  of  sports 
pictures  is  not  used.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  wastage  is  in  routine 
baseball  action  pictures. 

Features  made  the  best  show¬ 
ing.  Sports  the  poorest. 

Of  378  photos  tabulated  in 
one  week,  42,  or  11%,  were 
used  by  none  of  the  37  news¬ 
papers. 

Domestic  and  Business  News 
William  J.  Foote,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  chairman: 

First,  let  the  AP  be  credited 
with  these  solid  achievements 
that  have  resulted  in  improved 
service  and  increased  use: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  rou¬ 
tine  for  insuring  special  cover¬ 
age  of  federal  circuit  court 
cases  of  interest  to  individual 
members.  This  effectively  dam¬ 
med  what  had  been  a  torrent  of 
complaints  from  members  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  More  positive  reception  to 
requests  from  members  which 
included:  (A)  A  reorganization 
of  the  coverage  of  the  weekly 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
report,  a  matter  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  most  of  the  28  oil  pro¬ 
ducing  states.  (B)  Addition  of 
“Washington  Highlights”  in 
the  day  and  night  reports  and 
weekly  “This  Week  in  Wash¬ 
ington”  for  Saturday  PMs  and 
Sunday  AMs. 

3.  A  real  effort  to  solve  the 
old  problem  of  getting  regional 
news  across  state  borders.  The 
attempted  solution  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  12-state  regional 
news  roundup  on  the  main  west¬ 
ern  regional  wire  (BBB)  with 
bureaus  in  each  of  the  12  states 
filing  high  spots  of  their  day’s 
news  between  8  and  9  a.m. 
EDT.  Gene  Pulliam  built  the 
fire  that  got  the  project  cook¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  sufficiently  suc¬ 


cessful  that  it  soon  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  some  other  regional 
circuits. 

4.  Although  the  name  is  no 
longer  used,  an  even  greater 
“Operation  Shorts”  than  this 
committee  was  able  to  point  to 
with  satisfaction  a  year  ago. 

This  year,  there  have  been  few 
complaints  to  the  committee  on 
the  need  for  more  shorts. 

Major  Improvements 
Summing  up,  we  find  these 
gains  in  1954  in  the  business 
news  field: 

1.  More  enterprise  stories, 
such  as  Sam  Dawson’s  trip 
around  the  country  to  get  first 
hand  story  of  conditions  at 
grass  roots  and  Ed  Morse’s  per¬ 
sonality  stories. 

2.  Good  use  of  written  ques- 
tion-and-answer  technique,  not¬ 
ably  in  interviews  with  William 
White  and  Robert  R.  Young. 

3.  Better  writing,  with  sim¬ 
pler  leads  and  more  concise 
stories. 

Improvements  Still  Needed — 

1.  More  membership  cooper¬ 
ation  on  ideas  and  suggestions. 

2.  Stock  market  leads  need 

to  keep  abreast  better  on  news 
developments  in  order  to  tie  in  f 
with  fluctuations.  I 

3.  Still  more  digging  behind  f 

the  announced  news  for  the  un¬ 
dersurface  story.  ' 

4.  Continued  emphasis  on  ? 

telling  the  story  of  business  I 

and  finance  in  words  that  aver-  I 

age  reader  can  understand.  I 

5.  Work  toward  reducing  j 

length  of  stories  in  Sunday  j 

budget. 

Sports 

Paul  Neville,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  chairman: 

Interest  in  spectator  and  par¬ 
ticipant  sports  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  The  Associated 
Press  has  broadened  and  ex¬ 
panded  its  coverage  of  the 
sports  scene  to  satisfy  this  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  readers. 

Many  of  the  sports  editors 
who  wrote  to  the  committee 
said  their  greatest  problem  was 
lack  of  space  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  paper. 

With  more  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  intelligently  discussing 
sports  and  depending  upon 
their  newspaper  for  fact  and 
opinion,  a  reassessment  of  the 
position  of  sports  in  the  overall 
newspaper  product  seems  to  be 
in  order. 

At  this  time  the  APME  can 
best  accomplish  its  objective  by 
obtaining  complete  member  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  AP  champion¬ 
ship  sports  poll  and  properly 
recognizing  athletes  elevated  to 
All-American  status.  Both  g^oals  ‘ 
are  within  reach  of  the  manag-  , 
ing  editors  of  AP  newspapers  . 
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if  they  will  grab  the  ball  and 
run  with  it. 

Technical  Study 
John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  chair¬ 
man: 

Major  strides  were  made 
during  the  year  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  devices  to  improve 
newspaper  production  methods. 

The  Associated  Press,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  many  experimental 
fields,  used  its  nationwide  Wire- 
photo  system  for  the  first  time 
to  transmit  color  separation 
prints  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  ex¬ 
plosion  color  pictures.  It  also 
helped  test  what  may  prove  to 
be  a  revolutionary  development 
in  text  copy  transmission — a 
600-word  circuit.  It  put  a  vast¬ 
ly  improved  Photofax  machine 
into  service  for  the  facsimile  re¬ 
ception  of  picture  copy. 

Engineers  foresee  the  day — 
not  too  far  in  the  future — 
when  the  present  Teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  will  be  converted  to  re¬ 
ceive  impulses  that  will  record 
text  copy  directly  on  film.  The 
film  of  news  copy  will  be 
stripped  onto  engraving  plates 
along  with  film  of  halftones 
and  advertising  copy,  the  entire 
page  engraved  on  a  magnesium 
plate.  This  plate — weighing  less 
than  two  pounds  —  will  be 
mounted  directly  on  the  press, 
skipping  over  a  stereotype 
process  and  eliminating  lead 
plates  weighing  45  pounds. 

Writing 

Charles  Henry  Hamilton, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
chairman : 

All  of  us  remember  trends 
from  other  years.  There  was  a 
time  when  AP  copy  generally 
was  dull;  there  was  over-attri¬ 
bution  and  sentences  ran  to  inr 
terminable  lengths.  Then  came 
a  trend  towards  brighter  writ¬ 
ing,  towards  shorter  sentences. 
In  recent  years,  we’ve  been 
standing  on  the  shore  of  a  pool 
marked  Interpretive  Writing 
and  we’ve  stuck  out  a  cautious 
toe,  time  and  again,  to  test  the 
water.  Some  folks  were  afraid 
of  drowning  in  a  mess  of  adjec¬ 
tives;  others  wanted  to  strike 
out  boldly. 

Along  with  this,  the  AP  copy 
in  1954  leaned  more  towards 
personalizing  the  news;  there 
was  an  effort  to  inject  the  hu¬ 
man  element  into  what  might 
have  been  dry,  factual  accounts. 
In  short,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  write  about  people,  as  well 
as  about  things  that  happened 
— and  it  was  all  to  the  good! 

Not  that  every  effort  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  because  there  were 
some  notable  failures. 

Now,  like  the  little  boy  who 
wanted  to  take  the  pill  and  get 


it  over  with,  we  will  take  a 
look  at  some  spots  where  AP 
performance  seemed  in  need  of 
help. 

‘Tired  Writing’ 

The  fields  where  repair  work 
is  needed  include  these,  listed 
without  regard  to  priority: 

1.  There  are  too  many  cliches 
and  there  is  too  much  of  what  I 
call  “tired  writing,”  a  phrase 
I  prefer  to  lazy  writing. 

2.  Too  many  modifiers  are 
piled  up  before  nouns  (which, 
if  continued,  may  lead  to  a 
gasping  nation) ;  too  many 
good  nouns  are  used  as  poor 
verbs. 

3.  Too  many  stories  are  in¬ 
complete,  in  that  they  leave 
main  questions  of  the  reader 
unanswered. 

Here’s  a  contribution  from 
Carl  Lindstrom,  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  who  was  a  tireless 
helper  all  year:  “Would  you 
believe  that  any  AP  writer 
could  get  all  these  cliches  in  one 
story?  They  are:  end  of  the 
trail,  bitter  dregs  of  defeat,  sit¬ 
ting  on  top  of  the  world,  lucra¬ 
tive  contract,  picture  of  health, 
permanently  wedded,  gave  him 
the  palm,  slate  (for  nominees), 
official  verdict,  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  accept  the  verdict.” 

The  Bright  Side 
No  one  respects  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  AP  report  more 
than  I,  so  it  is  with  relief  that 
we  turn,  to  survey  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture. 

AP  went  beyond  normal  ex¬ 
pectations  in  enough  fields  to 
merit  some  hearty  applause. 

These  fields,  I  would  say,  in¬ 
clude  : 

1.  The  “big  story,”  where 
the  AP  proved  once  more  that 
it  reigns  supreme. 

2.  Crisp  writing,  bright 
phrasing;  plenty  of  it,  even  in 
spite  of  the  criticisms  in  this 
report. 

3.  A  trend  towards  person¬ 
alizing  the  news,  making  the 
reader  “see”  the  story,  which 
led  to  fine  features. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  improve¬ 
ment  of  all — a  fine  supply  all 
year  of  what  the  AP  calls 
“brites”  .  .  .  and  many  manag¬ 
ing  editors  regard  as  life- 
savers. 

Freedom  of  Information 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  chairman: 

'The  day  has  arrived  when 
the  burden  of  the  freedom  of 
information  fight  in  the  United 
States  must  be  shouldered 
largely  by  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  at  the  home-town  level. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  end  of  the  various  na¬ 


tional  committees.  These  groups 
will  have  to  remain  in  existence 
not  only  to  help  coordinate  state 
activities  and  to  assist  newspa¬ 
pers  in  specific  local  situations, 
but  also  to  bring  the  full  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  to  bear  in  those  cases 
where  a  show  of  national 
strength  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary. 

The  vast  majority  of  the 
American  public  has,  in  effect, 
deputized  the  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing  to  their  newspapers.  The 
newspapers,  therefore,  have  the 
same  right  to  come  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  comes,  to  hear  and  to  see — 
with  decorum. 

Photography  in  court  rooms, 
therefore,  is  a  basic  right  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  news  photogra¬ 
phers  do  not  disrupt  the  court’s 
proceedings,  nor  act  in  such  a 
way  that  respect  for  the  court 
is  lowered.  Infra-red  photogra¬ 
phy  offers  the  press  more  effi¬ 
cient  means  by  which  court 
room  photogn^aphy  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  in  any  manner 
disrupting  court  proceedings. 

We  can  hope  for  and  urge 
increased  responsibility  by  all 
segments  of  the  American 
press.  We  can  hope  that  all 
newspapers  will  eventually  dis¬ 
card  outmoded  and  discredited 
news  policies. 

But  we  cannot — and  we  must 
not — tolerate  any  compromise 
on  our  basic  rights  to  news. 

Whether  the  news  be  han¬ 
dled  responsibly  or  irrespon¬ 
sibly,  in  good  taste  or  bad  taste, 
in  good  conscience  or  bad — the 
press  of  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  the  news  that  affects 
the  people  of  this  nation. 

To  temper  this  principle  in 
any  form,  or  by  any  shading, 
is  a  surrender  of  the  democratic 
rights  of  a  free  people. 

• 

Journal- American  Man 
Honored  By  Silurians 

The  Society  of  the  Silurians, 
made  up  of  veteran  New  York 
City  newspapermen,  will  give 
its  top  annual  award  to  Guy 
Richards,  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  for  his  story  reveal¬ 
ing  visits  to  Joe  Fay,  a  Sing 
Sing  prisoner,  by  Arthur  H. 
Wicks,  who  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  pro  tern  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate.  The  award  will 
be  made  at  a  dinner  Nov.  8  at 
the  Hotel  Statler. 

Honorable  mention  citations 
will  go  to  Willard  Mullin  for 
his  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  cartoons;  to  Jess 
Steam,  New  York  Daily  News, 
for  a  series  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency;  to  Barney  Coons,  New 
York  Mirror  photographer. 


APME  Sets 
Discussions 
For  4  Days 

Discussion  meetings  on  four 
consecutive  days  are  listed  in 
the  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Nov.  17-20,  at  Tampa, 
Fla.  Registration  will  take 
place  Nov.  16  at  Hotel  Tampa 
Terrace. 

Program  details : 

Nov.  17 — morning:  first  busi¬ 
ness  session,  reports  of  officers 
and  continuing  study  chairmen; 
General  discussion  on  interpre¬ 
tive  news  writing  and  attribu¬ 
tion,  stemming  from  Washing¬ 
ton  Committee  studies. 

Afternoon:  sports  panel  in¬ 
cluding  A1  Lopez,  manager  of 
Cleveland  Indians ;  Moose 
Krause,  director  of  athletics  at 
Notre  Dame;  and  Dr.  Forrest 
(Phog)  Allen,  Kansas  athletic 
director  and  basketball  coach; 
presentation  of  citations  to 
member  newspapers  for  out¬ 
standing  news  and  newsphotos 
participation,  in  connection  with 
Domestic  and  State  Studies 
reports. 

Evening:  cocktail  party  as 
guests  of  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Tampa  Daily  Times;  Spanish 
dinner  guests  of  City  of  Tampa, 
Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Tampa  Pan-American  Com¬ 
mission. 

Technical  Progress 

Nov.  18 — morning:  report  of 
committee  on  technical  progress 
in  newspaper  field;  newsphoto 
discussion  with  Edward  K. 
Thompson  of  Life  magazine  as 
guest  speaker. 

Afternoon:  tour  for  all  by 
bus  of  Florida  Citrus  Section, 
including  Bok  Singing  Tower. 

Evening:  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  at  Cypress  Gardens. 

Nov.  19 — morning:  foreign 
news  panel  including  Robert 
Eunson,  AP  chief  of  bureau  in 
Tokyo  and  William  L.  Ryan, 
AP  foreign  news  analyst;  dis¬ 
cussion  of  women  and  the  news 
with  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
as  guest  speaker. 

Afternoon :  free-for-all  dis¬ 
cussion  on  AP  and  APME. 

Evening:  annual  APME  cock¬ 
tail  party  and  dinner. 

Nov.  20 — morning:  freedom 
of  information  and  writing  dis¬ 
cussions.  Report  of  resolutions 
committee.  Convention  adjourns 
at  noon. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Weekly  Editor’s  Blast 
To  Recall  Joe  Told 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


JOE  MUST  GO  by  Leroy  Gore,  Sauk 
City,  Wisconsin.  New  York:  Julian 
Messner,  Inc.  192  pp.  $2,96, 


Had  Leroy  Gore,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  weekly  editor  of  ^uk 
City,  Wisconsin,  been  a  young¬ 
ster,  his  little  newspiaper’s  big- 
story  campaign  to  unseat  Joe 
McCarthy  in  his  home  state 
might  have  been  called  “pub¬ 
licity,”  But  Gore  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  business  for 
30  years.  He  himself  was  a  Re¬ 
publican  and  had  reached  the 
“tired”  years  when  an  editor 
supposedly  likes  to  enjoy  his 
own  editorials  in  bed  and  sleep 
without  worry. 

Gore  had  mostly  voted  the 
straight  Republican  ticket.  For 
years  of  country  editing,  he 
had  taken  an  uncompromising 
stand  against  such  obvious  evils 
as  sin  and  the  Democratic 
party.  But — “a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.”  And  one  evening 
a  friend’s  12-year-old  daughter 
asked  editor  Gore  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  Senator  McCarthy’s 
attack  on  Harry  Truman,  which 
Gore  thought  needed  answer¬ 
ing  for  the  whole  people  of 
Wisconsin — and  which  needed 
something  done  about  it. 

It  was  McCarthy’s  well-known 
broadcast  widely  titled,  “Twen¬ 
ty  Years  of  Treason.”  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  night  to  be  Truman, 
but  the  same  script,  with  names 
changed,  had  been  exploded. 
Gore  says,  at  Acheson,  Steven¬ 
son,  and  assorted  others.  The 
little  girl  had  watched  the  per¬ 
formance  on  television  and  she 
wanted  to  know: 

“Is  Mr.  Truman  really  a 
traitor  ?” 

“Of  course,  not,”  Gore  as¬ 
sured  her. 

“Why  does  Senator  McCarthy 
say  he  is  a  traitor?”  she  per¬ 
sisted. 

“Politics,”  Gore  explained 
learnedly. 

“What’s  Politics?” 

“Politics,”  the  experienced 
editor  floundered,  “is  the  meth¬ 
od  by  which  we  run  our  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

“You  mean  we  run  our  gov¬ 
ernment  with  lies?” 

*  *  * 

Youngsters  still  have  their 
ideals,  and  every  now  and  then 


oldsters  get  yanked  back  into 
a  few  by  a  teenage  or  a  pre- 
teenage  question.  So,  Leroy 
Gore  started  a  movement  in  his 
little  paper  to  get  more  than 
400,000  signatures  on  petitions 
to  recall  Senator  McCarthy.  He 
knew  he  was  asking  not  just 
for  trouble  but  for  a  lot  of 
trouble,  loss  of  business,  and 
some  threats  to  himself. 

He  got  all  of  them.  He 
wasn’t  experienced  in  organiz¬ 
ing  large  movements  for  quick 
electoral  action  against  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  opponents. 
Yet  his  recall  campaign  missed 
only  by  inches,  and  Gore  says 
he  is  taking  no  chances  next 
time.  He  means  to  finish  the 
job. 

He  had  little  fight  with  his 
conscience,  or  perhaps  it  was 
his  editorial  lethargy.  His 
laissez-faire  habit  of  mind, 
which  some  graying  editors  get, 
protested  to  him  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  a  sense  of  humor  and 
would  laugh  McCarthy  out  of 
office.  But  his  conscience  told 
him  that  he’d  heard  that  in 
Berlin  in  the  early  30’s.  Ger¬ 
mans  were  laughing  at  Hitler, 
“the  stupid  Austrian  paper- 
hanger,”  out  of  the  history 
books.  Six  months  later,  the 
paperhanger  stood  them  against 
a  wall  and  had  them  shot. 

«  « 

Gore  compares  his  bill  of 
particulars  against  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  this  book,  and  he 
sets  forth  in  pung^ent,  tight 
style  his  somewhat  amazing  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  first  battle  in 
his  war  against  McCarthy.  He 
condiments  his  writing  with  a 
peppery  flavor.  He  says  he 
knows  McCarthyism  is  dead, 
through  the  euthanasia  of  a 
certain  tide  of  public  opinion 
and  Senatorial  censure.  “But 
unfortunately,”  Gore  observes, 
“someone  has  done  a  sloppy 
job  of  embalming.” 

The  funeral  rites  may  con¬ 
sume  four  painful  years.  Gore 
charges.  It  is  conceivable,  he 
thinks,  that  the  unconvinced 
corpse  may  leap  from  the  coffin 
and  clobber  the  pallbearers. 

“Joe  Must  Go”  is  a  readable 
book  about  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  undertaking  that  immedi¬ 
ately  became  both  national  and 
international  news — a  story  still 


going  on  from  Sauk  City,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  book  is  the  story 
of  a  big  story,  however  the  re¬ 
call  movement  turns  out.  And 
for  newspapermen,  the  account 
contains  many  amusing  facets 
of  what  happens  when  the 
backwash  of  any  large  civic 
movement  starts  to  engulf  edi¬ 
tors’  desks  and  printers’  com¬ 
posing  stones. 

Time  after  time  in  Gore’s 
little  Sauk  City  composing 
room,  the  foreman  would 
emerge  from  a  stack  of  peti¬ 
tions,  overflowing  on  several 
type  dumps,  with  the  weary 
observation:  “I  finally  found 
that  hardware  store  ad.  This 
is  a  great  campai^,  but  it 
makes  a  hell’uva  place  to  get 
out  a  newspaper.” 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


zen  feels  the  shape  and  color¬ 
ing  of  his  community,  at  the 
local  as  well  as  at  the  national 
level,  to  be  determined  by  his 
personal  judgment  and  opinions 
— and  in  America  this  convic¬ 
tion  extends  to  all  fields  and 
activities — so  much  more  will 
he  demand  the  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  which  only  newspa¬ 
pers  can  supply. 

“Equally,  the  more  widely 
power  and  responsibility  are 
distributed,  so  much  more  will 
the  ordinary  citizen  require  that 
daily  sense  of  communication 
with  other  members  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  almost  a  kind  of  un¬ 
spoken  conversation,  which  only 
a  highly  detailed  journalistic 
complex  can  fully  supply — ^but 
without  which  the  onus  of  de¬ 
cision  would  appear  impossibly 
burdensome. 

“The  classless  society  created 
a  vacuum  in  human  relations 
which  newspapers  have  come  to 
fill.  It  is,  therefore,  no  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  U.  S.,  as  the 
country  which  has  established 
the  widest  degree  of  genuine 
equalitarianism  —  Americans 
genuinely  feel  equal  within 
themselves  even  if  they  do  not 
look  it  to  the  outsider — should 
enjoy  a  press  more  powerful, 
more  highly  organized,  more  re¬ 
spected  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

«  *  * 

Other  circumstances  have 
served  to  buttress  the  position 
of  the  American  press  which 
got  off  to  such  a  good  start 
because  of  historical  and  social 
conditions,  the  author  says.  He 
cites  the  importance  of  the 
journalistic  profession:  special 
journalistic  faculties  in  uni¬ 
versities,  the  editor  is  usually 


Boy  to  Receive 
Medal  for  Bone 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Jim  Welch,  19,  a  Times- 
Union  copy  boy  who  donated 
a  splinter  from  his  leg  for 
grafting  to  the  diseased  leg 
of  a  young  girl,  was  notified 
by  Washingrton  officials  that 
he  will  receive  the  Young 
American  Medal  for  Service 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House. 

Jim  was  the  lone  person 
to  respond  to  a  public  ap¬ 
peal  for  a  bone  donor.  He 
underwent  the  operation  Nov. 
28,  1953,  and  was  on  crutches 
for  four  months. 


the  leading  figure  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  reporters  patronize 
officials  rather  than  the  reverse 
as  in  England.  “In  America,  the 
reporter  is  usually  the  equal,  if 
not  the  superior,  in  education 
and  polish  of  the  man  whose 
brains  he  is  supposedly  trying 
to  pick.” 

Not  the  least  important,  he 
writes,  has  been  the  tendency 
for  American  writers  of  talent  , 
to  make  their  home  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  can’t  be  explained  [ 

by  the  high  monetary  reward, 
he  notes.  In  concluding  the  first 
part  of  the  article,  the  author 
states :  k 

“American  newspapers  are  I 

not,  of  course,  without  their 
faults,  some  of  which  have  in-  . 

fected  the  whole  profession  of  | 

journalism  throughout  the  i 

world.  They  have  done  as  much  ‘ 

to  debase  as  to  raise  standards 
and  as  much  to  spread  igno-  | 

ranee  as  to  foster  truth.  All 
great  national  institutions  are 
inevitably  compounded  of  good 
and  evil.  What,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  denied  is  that  American  ' 
journalism  represents  a  unique  ’ 
and  continuing  social  response 
to  a  continuing  historical  chal¬ 
lenge.  It  should  not  be  sur-  . 

prising,  therefore,  if  the  first 
newspaper  a  visitor  picks  up  in  I 

New  York  seems  extremely  ^ 

overpowering.  We  are,  after  ) 

all,  scarcely  surprised  when  } 

Americans  visiting  England  ' 

seem  overpowered  at  their  first 
glimpse  of  our  ancient  monu-  | 

ments  and  institutions  which,  | 

like  the  American  newspaper,  { 

collect  and  sustain  the  course 
of  history.”  : 

This  is  a  generous  tribute  to 
the  importance  of  the  American 
press  in  collecting  and  sustain¬ 
ing  the  course  of  history. 
(Next  week  a  digest  on  the 
second  half  of  the  article  about 
“How  the  U.  S.  Press  Strikes  a  ^ 
Visitor.”) 
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Police  Abuse 
Of  Newsmen 
Is  Protested 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

A  protest  against  “rough  han¬ 
dling”  of  newsmen  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  through  police — 
in  Washington,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  points — was 
made  before  the  annual  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association  here  by  Merriman 
Smith,  United  Press  dean  of 
White  House  correspondents, 
who  referred  to  personal  ex¬ 
periences  and  to  clashes  by  fel¬ 
low-media  representatives  to 
bolster  his  plaint. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  newspaper  people  would  “do 
something  about  it.”  He  did  not 
object  to  having  patterns  of 
security  for  high  officials  being 
laid,  but  declared  that  police 
often  transgress  these  regula¬ 
tions  by  arbitrary  action.  In¬ 
stances  are  on  record  where  the 
reporters  and  photographers 
have  been  badly  handled  by 
even  use  of  bayonets  or  physi¬ 
cal  force,  he  said. 

He  warned  that  unless  this 
tendency  is  curbed,  now  and 
vigorously,  it  will  mount. 

He  praised  Press  Secretary 
James  C.  Hagerty  as  a  “truly- 
gifted  man”  who  understands 
the  problems  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  media  “probably  better 
than  any  one  who  has  held  the 
White  House  post.” 

Woodyard  Elected 

Henry  Woodyard,  publisher 
of  the  Spencer  Record,  a  weekly, 
was  named  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting 
— its  first  under  the  new  setup. 
He  succeeds  Mrs.  Frances  Stub¬ 
blefield,  of  the  Ogden  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Charles  Hodel,  Beckley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  was  named 
vicepresident  for  dailies ;  and 
Ralph  Fiaher,  of  Moorefield,  for 
weeklies. 

The  dailies  session  adopted 
the  following  resolution  on  the 
“freedom  of  the  press”  after 
considerable  discussion  during 
which  some  criticism  was  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  intrusion  of 
photog:raphers  and  other  media 
representatives  upon  the  pri¬ 
vacy  and  dignity  of  certain  pro¬ 
ceedings: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspapers  not  content 
themselves  with  the  excellent 
work  of  the  various  newspaper 
association  committees  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  but  that  they 
also  keep  a  watchful  eye  for 

editor  sl  publisher 


abuses  on  the  people’s  right  to 
know  wherever  they  may  occur 
on  the  local,  state  or  national 
level ; 

“And  be  it  also  resolved  that 
every  effort  possible  be  made  to 
conduct  the  coverage  of  all  court 
matters  on  a  high  and  dignified 
basis  so  that  the  protection  of 
the  individual  is  always  main¬ 
tained.  Such  considerations 
should  include  both  the  written 
word  and  picture  coverage.” 

More  than  200  persons  were 
registered  for  the  meeting.  The 
West  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  merger  of  the  former 
West  Virginia  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Council. 

• 

N.  C.  Paper  Back 
In  Mebane  Family 

Newton,  N.  C. 

A  combined  edition  of  the 
Catawba  News-Enterprise  of 
Newton  and  the  Newton^Con- 
over  Observer  rolled  off  the 
presses  here  Nov.  1  following 
an  announcement  of  the  merger 
by  Charles  H.  Mebane,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Observer. 

The  two  papers  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  one  by  the  Mebane 
Printing  Company  under  a  tem¬ 
porary  double  masthead  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of 
each  week,  Mr.  Mebane  an¬ 
nounced. 

Robert  H.  Morrison,  former 
publisher  of  the  News-Enter¬ 
prise,  will  remain  as  head  of  a 
job  printing  company. 

This  marks  the  second  time 
that  the  News-Enterprise  has 
been  in  the  Mebane  family. 
Charles  H.  Mebane  Sr.,  pur¬ 
chased  it  in  1919.  Following  his 
death,  the  son  published  it  until 
1932  when  he  sold  it  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  Observer  in  1933. 

t  *  * 

San  Francisco 

Morgan  Murphy  Newspapers 
of  Superior,  Wis.,  has  sold  all 
the  stock  of  Northeast  Los 
Angeles  Publishing  Co.  to  King 
Williams,  publisher,  Torrence 
(Calif.)  Herald,  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  negotiated  by  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.  The  company  owns  the 
Highland  Park  News-Herald 
and  the  Eagle  Rock  News- 
Herald.  Mr.  Williams  came  to 
California  from  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill.,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  brother  in  op¬ 
erating  a  printing  plant. 

«  *  * 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Daily 
Record,  a  daily  legal  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  purchased  by  J. 
Cliff  Eblen  from  Sue  Hoover. 
The  Daily  Record  was  founded 
54  years  ago. 
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O^bttitarg 

Charles  F.  Whitney,  81, 
city  editor  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  for  37  years, 
in  Norwich,  Oct.  31. 

*  «  * 

John  F.  Murphy,  51,  Chi¬ 
cago  American  sports  writer 
and  deskman,  in  Chicago,  Oct. 
29. 

*  •  e 

Howard  Carroll,  73,  retired 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  re- 
porter-deskman,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Oct.  24. 

«  *  « 

George  F.  Dobson,  75,  for¬ 
mer  City  Hall  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  (now 
the  New  York  Post)  in  New 
York,  Oct.  28. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  S.  Gorman,  former 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  Hughsonville,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  26. 


Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  and  former 
reporter  on  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Commercial  Gazette,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  26. 

«  «  « 

Ernest  E.  Grass,  65,  head 
of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator  photography  depart¬ 
ment,  near  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
Oct.  31. 

*  *  « 

Whitman  Bailey,  70,  Stam¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Advocate  illus¬ 
trator  for  30  years,  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Nov.  3. 

«  «  « 

Bessie  Phillips,  74,  recently- 
retired  society  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  society 
writer  for  the  old  New  York 
Sun  and  the  old  New  York 
Herald,  in  Pitman,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
28. 

*  «  * 

Harry  T.  Smith,  77,  New 
York  Times  staff  member  for 
35  years  until  retirement  in 
1950,  in  New  York,  Oct.  29. 


Edwin  J.  Kennedy,  54,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
news  staff  since  1934  and  previ¬ 
ously  a  reporter  for  10  years 
with  the  City  News  Bureau,  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  26. 

«  ♦  * 

Hubert  A.  Lane,  82,  owner- 
operator  of  the  Central  Press 


Charles  V.  Furness,  former 
owner-publisher  of  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times,  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  31. 

«  *  « 

Dr.  George  M.  Hartt,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  in  Passaic,  Oct. 
28. 


No.  we’re  not  establishing  a  publishers'  utopia — but 
many  newspapermen  throughout  the  middle  west  are 
finding  that  we  have  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
above  problems. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  new  detailed  brochure,  and 
we’re  sure  you’ll  like  its  contents.  Please  write  for  your 
copy  today — no  obligation,  of  course. 


You  can  do 
it  alone  .  .  . 
but  it’s  easier 
the  GRAPHIC 
ARTS  way! 


Management-Consultants  to  the 
Publishing  and  Printing  Industry 
Since  1877 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  'Tc’"'' 

1104  CURRIE  AVENUE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  3,  MINN. 
A  NON-PPOfir  ORGAN/ZATION 
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Press  Group  Visits 
Guatemala  This  Week 

Representatives  of  50  North 
American  newspapers  and  news 
S3aidicates  having  a  combined 
circulation  of  more  than  25,- 
000,000  are  visiting  Guatemala 
on  a  10-day  goodwill  flight  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Pan  American  World 
Airways  in  cooperation  with  the 
Guatemalan  government. 

The  editors  will  make  the  trip 
in  four  groups,  leaving  from 
Los  Angeles,  Houston,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  MUmi  and  arriving 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
it  it  COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations  ;  confidential  brokerage ;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

•  • 


WE  List  Only  First  Class  Properties 
on  an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  Us  What 
You  Want  —  We’ll  Get  It  If  Possible. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  di- 
scretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P. 
O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


_ Newspaper  Consultants _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  unbiased  market, 
product  and  operations  studies.  Take  a 
look  at  your  newspaper  through  other 
eyes.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O  .Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


in  Guatemala  on  Nov.  6  and  7. 

During  their  stay  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  will  be  entertained  by 
government  and  civic  officials 
and  business  leaders  and  will 
be  taken  on  sightseeing  trips 
to  Antigua,  Lake  Atitlan,  Chi- 
chicastenango,  a  United  Fruit 
Co.  plantation  at  Tiquisate,  and 
other  spots.  A  high  point  of 
the  visit  will  be  an  interview 
with  President  Carlos  Castillo 
Arm^s. 

The  press  group  is  scheduled 
to  leave  Guatemala  City  on 
Nov.  14  and  15  to  return  to 
their  various  home  cities. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Strict  confidence  observed. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLY  grossing  over  $60,000;  un¬ 
limited  expansion  possibilities.  Hin- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area ;  reasonable 
price ;  $15,000  required.  Wayne  Peter- 

son,  Moorhead.  Minnesota. _ 

SOUTHERN  daily  in  half  million  dol¬ 
lar  class.  Complete  figures  available 
to  tonafide  clients.  Len  Feighner 
Agency,  Box  192.  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan  Phone  26281. _ _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29.  California. 

$25,000  C~ASH^'a‘NDLES  DISTRESS 
suburban  weeklies  and  big  job  plant 
big  midwest  city ;  have  grossed  $248,- 
649.70,  now  about  $150,000,  owner  had 
to  repossess,  wants  out.  Total  price 
$60,000,  easy  terms,  owner  not  in  need 
of  cash.  Fine  plant  will  inventory 
nearly  $60,000  on  floor.  Bailey-Krehbiel. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 
CONN¥CTlCUT~WTOkl^  Old  estab- 
lished,  grossing  $50,000.  County  seat. 
Beautiful  prosperous  area.  Excellent 
potential.  Full  information  to  serious 
parties.  Box  4516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


TEST  GRASS  ROOTS  PULSE  THRU 
SANDERS  dandy  weekly  ABC  three 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


_ Business  Opportunities 

EX-PUBLISHER  will  consider  in¬ 
vest  as  inactive  partner  in  southern 
paper.  Write  confidential  to  Box 
4322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


:  Classified  Section 

LINE  RATES  For  ElACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  46c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  50c ;  2  @  66c ;  1  @  66e 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  $1.00 ;  1 
3  line  minimum;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 
Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 


$1.10. 


COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
didly.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnDECC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
MUI/KBaS.  New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BRyant  9-3052. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Promotion 


WEEKLIEIS:  Get  action,  cash  with  the 
“Automatic”  subscription  plan.  Write 
The  DIAL  Service,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

NEWSPAPERS 

aRCULATTON  IS  A  PROBLEM  I 

We  are  an  organization  composed 
of  highly  trained  telephone  circulation 
salesmen,  and  men  highly  diversified 
in  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  are  prepared  to  start  a  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  campaign  immediately 
through  a  new  and  dignified  method 
that  never  reflects  on  a  newspaper’s 
reputation  but  on  the  contrary  adds 
to  the  dignity  of  the  paper’s  prestige. 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED— In  ex¬ 
cess  of  1000  units  per  week  if  so 
desired. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  a 
personal  contact  and  a  brochure  of 
all  details,  no  obligation  on  your  part. 
NATIONAL  SALES  SURVEY 
CORPORATION 
Box  4225,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Press  Identification 


NEW,  improved  windshield  “Press” 
Decals.  Sample  50  cents.  Decals,  781 
Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Syndicates  •  Features 


MUSIC  reviews  and  features  by 
established  critic.  Complete 
New  York  music  scene:  operas, 
recitals,  personalities,  concerts 
including  Philharmonic,  NBC, 
Boston,  Philadelphia.  Amster¬ 
dam,  Cleveland.  ^rlin  or¬ 
chestras.  Weekly,  fortnightly, 
monthly  service. 

Box  4450,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Press  Engineers 


DISMANTLED— MOVED— ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Ebcport  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP, 

SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

811  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
_  PHONE  ORcgon  6-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  SPring  7-1740 _ 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
86-26 — 31  St.,  long  Island  City  6,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room _ 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200  W,  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 
FOR  SALE  —  Five  fonts  8  point.  No. 
264  teletype  Corona  with  Ebar  Bold. 
One  font  8  point.  No.  568  Corona  with 
Bold  Face  No.  2.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
T.  A.  Davis,  Pottsville  Republican, 
Pottsville,  Pennsyvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTYPES  AND  INTTIRTYPES; 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3-mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  8 
mag.,  #7018 

1— Model  G2  Intertype,  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-paga  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 

_ Philadelphia  6,  Pa. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  —  Two  teletype  perforat- 
tng  units  and  two  operating  units. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  T.  A.  Davis, 
Pottsville  Republican,  Pottsville,  Penna. 
70  FONTS  of  Linotype  mats  available 
due  to  Omsolidation  of  2  plants.  Lud¬ 
low  machine  with  mats.  New  and 
used  equipment.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Foster  210  N.  Broad  Street,  Phila.  2, 
Pa.  LOcust  8-0990. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

"TASOPE  Camera  -  16“  Cooke  Lens, 
(Automatic  Diaphram  Control)  ;  Print 
Frame  -  14x17 ;  Whirler ;  Etching 

Machine ;  Gas  Bum-in  Stove ;  1  66- 
line  Screen ;  $600.00  as  is  and  where 
is.  LAKELAND  LEDGER,  Lakeland, 
Florida. 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE 


Hoe 

Straight  Pattern 
Press  Units 
2 1 1/2"  Cutoff 


Equipped  with  Kohler  Reels  and 
Strap  Tensions. 


Double  Folders 


Inquire  Room  227, 
HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS 
959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
or  Business  Manager, 
DETROIT  TIMES. 


GOSS  24  Page  Press 
Straightline — 3  decks 
AC  Drive  Stereo  Machinery 
HOE  32  Page  Press 
2  decks — 4  plates  wide 
Full  automatic  AC  Drive 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave. _ New  York  17 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22%"  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  bearing,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
CONTACT: 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200.  _ 


Duplex  Unitubular 

4  units,  16-page  Duplex  Unitubniar 
with  AC  drive.  Color  cylinder.  Stereo¬ 
type.  Now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  908 _ Boise.  Idaho. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  typoetting  mae 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected.  422  West 
8th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 

Stereotype 

2  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 

16/32  Pages;  Floor  fed;  214'  AC 
Skive :  Complete  stereotype.  Priced 
low  for  Quick  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

$00  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

also  immediately  available 

STANDARD  Duplex  Tubular 

12 — 16-20  and  24  Pages. 
SINGLE  WIDTH  Deck  Presses 

3  Deck  and  4  Deck — 23A 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  Deck  Presses 

4  Deck— 21H-22%-23  9/16 
UNIT  TYPE  Presses 

2  to  60  Units— 21H-22%-23  9/16 
WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

DOUBLE  TRUCK 
CASTING  EQUIPMENT 

For  Sale 

211/2"  Cutoff 

2-TON  Metal  Furnace. 

GOSS  Casting  Box. 

GOSS  Tail  Cutter. 

GOSS  Shaver. 

HOE  Router. 

GOSS  Chipping  Block. 

HOE  Quarter-Page-Folder,  has  two 
internal  gear  rotary  folding  blades, 
folds  papers  down.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Apply 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 

DETROIT  TIMES. 

Detroit,  Mich, 

good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

W  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  81  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

STEREOTYPING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

1 — RIGHT  Hand  Junior  with  Vacuum 
Equipment. 

1 —  LEFT  Hand  Junior  with  Vacuum 
Equipment. 

2 —  METAL  Pumps. 

1 — STANDARD  Finishing  Machine. 
ALL  in  excellent  condition — $6,000.00 

FOR  further  information  please  contact 
Mr.  Byron  Wamock,  VALLEJO 
TIMES-HERALD,  Vallejo.  California. 

104  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  SO, 

foid.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

One  16-page  Hoe  unit,  condensed 
type,  22%  sheet  cot 

32  ft  48  HOE  Web  Presses 
#25  VANDERCOOK  full  page  Proof 
Press 

BIG  Chief 

1^  ton  gas  furnace 

MODEL  A  Intertype 

DURAL  Chases 

FORM  Tables 

Send  for  current  list 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

COMPLETE  and  READY  TO  GO  20 
Page  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 
UNITYPE  with  Half  and  Quarter 
Folder,  Color  Striper.  22%"  cutoff, 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo  consisting 
of  Mat  Roller,  Humidor,  Shear,  16 
Turtles  and  Chases,  Electric  Scorchers, 
3000  lb.  Gas  Furnace,  Pump  and  Spout, 
Casting  Box,  Tail  Cutter,  Shaver, 
Chipping  Block,  Router.  Attractively 
Priced  for  Immediate  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

FLATBED— Model  "E”  -8  Page  Web 
perfecting — variable  speed  motor— com¬ 
plete  with  10  chases — in  operation — 
Sanford  Herald — Sanford,  Florida. 

GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 

4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive,  2  folders.  1  equipped  with 
%  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition ;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

ROBERTSON  17  galley  camera,  good 
lens,  complete.  Quote.  Hmes-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 

WANTED 

HAT  ROLLER,  Metal  pot.  pump.  Cast¬ 
ing  box.  Tail-cutter,  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Scorcher  22.  %  Cutoff.  Also 

Pony  Autoplate,  Ludlow  and  (loss  or 
Duplex.  Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois. 

For  Sale: 

82  ft  48  PAGE  Hoe  Web  Presses  con¬ 
densed  type  22%  cut-off. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off,  with  or  without  molds. 
MODEL  A  Intertype. 

DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  ft  WESEL  Proof 
Presses. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— 12  Type  high 
Chases  with  screw  lock-up  to  take  form 
18  x  22".  Preferably  Duplex  type.  J. 
H.  Barenbaum,  General  Manager,  Mani¬ 
towoc  Herald-’Times,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— One  good  used 
Sta-Hi  scorcher  23  9/16  inch  cut  off 
and  24  chases  23  9/16  inch  cut  off. 
Ointact  M.  G.  Bachmann,  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Times-Gazette. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

HELP  WANTED 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Circulation 

$  FULL  page  mat  rollers  for  sale,  each 
has  AC  chain  driven  motors,  write  for 
details  and  price.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  908,  Boise.  Idaho. 

MUL’TIPLE  newspaper  organization 
Chart  Area  12,  wants  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  manager  to  increase  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  decrease  costs  of  free  circula¬ 
tion  and  organize  distribution  company 
for  other  customers.  State  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Box  4336, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

POWER  Paper  Cutter,  80"  with  extra 
knives.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Best 
offer  takes  it.  South  Jersey  Shopper, 
627  Stevens  Street,  Camden,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  EMerson  6-6060. 

CIRCULATOR  qualified  for  fast-grow- 

Stereotype 

ing  six-day  evening  newspaper.  Able 

PONY  AUTOPLA’TE  easting  machine 
for  21%"  cut-off  press  available  now. 
Also  44"  metal  pot  and  Pony  pump, 
peorg*  C.  OxfoH,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

tion.  Advancement  dei>ends  on  con¬ 
tribution  to  growth  of  pai>er.  Tel 
your  complete  story,  including  minimum 
salary  requirement.  The  Patriot,  Ban¬ 
gor,  Maine. 

L 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
Training 

WE  WILL  accept  one  or  more  quali¬ 
fied  Circulation  people  desirous  of 
basic  and  advanced  training  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  The  prospect  held 
forth  is  permanence,  security  and  a 
well  rounded  circulation  career.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  some  circulation 
experience,  high  school  or  better  edu¬ 
cational  background,  interest,  willing¬ 
ness  to  work,  be  mature  in  personal 
affairs  and  business  relations.  Reply 
Box  4236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  promotion  manager  or 
trainee  .  .  ,  must  be  well  grounded  in 
circulation  .  .  .  creative  ability  of 

paramount  importance  .  .  .  submit  sam¬ 
ples  with  resume  of  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  background.  State  salary  ex- 
I>ected.  Address  F.  P.  Turner,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  THE  FLORIDA  TIMES- 
UNION,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  young  live-wire  circulation  man 
capable  of  selecting  and  managing  can¬ 
didates  on  circulation  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  Some  travel.  Good  salary  plus 
a  real  bonus.  Box  4502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 


AN  OPPORTUNITY— The  man  with 
whom  we  would  like  to  discuss  this 
unusual  opportunity  is  probably  pres¬ 
ently  employed.  He  has  had  a  sound, 
basic  ext>erience  in  job  printing  and 
has  a  broad  knowledge  of  and  ability 
in,  ALL  phases  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing — advertising,  editorial,  ad¬ 
ministrative.  He  may  be  married,  with 
children,  should  be  under  40,  free  of 
further  military  duty  and  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  his  future  security.  He 
should  be  willing  to  settle  down  in  a 
progressive,  friendly,  pleasant  county 
seat  town  in  chart  area  I,  there  to 
manage  and  operate  a  combined  weekly 
newspaper  (almost  100  years  old)  and 
job  printing  plant,  modemly  equipped 
and  grossing  $82,000  annually.  He  will 
be  permitted  to  make  an  investment  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  means  but  this  is  not  a 
condition.  Whatever  deal  is  negotiated 
will  have  ultimate  ownership  in  view. 
Write,  giving  fullest  details  background, 
experience,  family  and  marital  status, 
education  and  references.  All  applicants 
will  be  thoroughly  investigated  prior  to 
an  interview.  Address  replies  to  Box 
4303,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  Salesman  16,000  evening 
and  Sunday  needs  young  aggressive 
man  with  year  or  more  experience. 
Only  outside  man  with  plenty  potentiaL 
Salary  and  bonus.  Submit  references 
and  experience  to  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Box  4300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  cracker  jack 
classified  advertising  salesman.  Prefer 
man  with  ability  to  prepare  salable  lay¬ 
outs  and  with  plenty  of  experience  in 
the  Automotive  Field.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4518, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  growing  Southern  California  daily 
of  13,000  ABC  circulation.  Pleasant 
community  36  miles  east  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  an  hour’s  drive  to  beach,  desert  or 
mountain  resorts.  Opportunity  and  se¬ 
curity  for  hard-selling  young  classified 
man  who  wants  to  step  into  a  man¬ 
ager’s  position,  or  for  a  mature  man¬ 
ager  who  can  sell  on  the  outside  as 
well  as  manage.  Send  data  on  back¬ 
ground,  availability,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  C.  R.  Appleby,  THE  DAILY 
REPORT.  Ontario.  California. 

YCjUNG  lady  with  excellent  classified 
background  to  locate  in  a  permanent 
position,  to  supervise  phone  room  and 
if  ability  is  proven  to  act  as  assistant 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  on  six 
day  weekly.  Write  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  and  marital  status  to 
Box  4519,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOU’LL  GET  QUICK  ACV 
’nON  IN  SELUNG  PRIN’HNG 
EQUIPMENT  THROUGH 
’THESE  COLUMNS. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Man¬ 
ager  post  open.  Southern  California 
3-time  weekly  group  five  newspa¬ 
pers.  Fastest  growing  area.  Must  b« 
experienced.  Address  Miller,  Box  31, 
Covina,  California. 


Display  Advertising 


OPPORTUNITY- 

SECURITY— 


PROMINENT  BUSINESS  PAPER 
Home  Office  in  Chart  Area  2  require* 
a  SPACE  SALESMAN,  for  esUblished 
Southern  'Territory.  Young  go-getter 
with  newspaper  background,  familiar 
with  the  ^uth  and  Southwest. 


Position  can  lead  to  establishing  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  South. 


Salary — Bonus — Employee  Benefit* 


IN  Applying  the  Quality  and  Quan¬ 
tity  of  material  will  help  greatly  in 
an  early  selection  of  the  man  we 
want  1  Replies  will  be  beld  in  strictest 
confidence.  Write  Box  4244,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  college  city  p.m. 
daily  5000  ABC  wants  experienced 
man  for  backbone  in  display  depart¬ 
ment.  Starting  $80  plus  expense*. 
Box  4202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT  YOUNG  man  who  wants  ex¬ 
perience.  Neighborhood  weekly,  urban 
area.  Stiff  competition,  lots  of  poten¬ 
tial.  Sell  ads,  help  circulation,  news. 
<3ood  references  required.  Enterprise, 
Box  188,  Mishawaka.  Indiana. _ 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  —  young 
man  or  young  woman,  some  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Good  salary  to  start, 
opportunity  for  advancement.  West¬ 
ern  city  of  10,000  growing  rapidly, 
medical,  hospital  center,  two  college*, 
oil  development,  wide  trade  territory. 
Address  Box  4409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  wanted  for 
daily,  with  enough  experience  to  build 
new  accounts,  service  old  ones.  Salary 
and  bonuses.  Tribune,  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  on  16,- 
000  daily  in  the  "sportsman’s  dream” 
part  of  Northern  Idaho.  Pleasant  com¬ 
munity.  mild  climate,  congenial  staff. 
Must  be  strong  on  selling,  layout  and 
copy.  Write  fully,  first  letter,  giving 
background,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Thelma  M.  Quist, 
Advertising  Manager,  Lewiston  Mora- 
ing  Tribune,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Replie* 
confidential.  _ 


TOP-RANKING  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9  has  opening  for  top-notch  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Retail  Department. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  plus  lib¬ 
eral  salary  and  bonus  arrangement 
make  this  real  opportunity.  Write  all 
details  including  experience  and  refer- 
ences.  Box  4223.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANT  DISPLAY  MAN  on  weekly 
in  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  south 
Tip  O’  Texas.  Semi-Tropical  climate^ 
and  shirt  sleeve  weather  the  year 
‘round.’  One  man  ad  department 
starting  salary  $76.  week.  Will  pay 
more  the  minute  you  show  you  can 
do  the  job.  Publisher  is  former  Ad 
Man  knows  how  to  help  you.  Address 
W.  G.  Stanton,  Publisher,  The  Wes¬ 
laco  News.  Weslaco.  Texas. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICI'fOR.  Semi 
weekly  newspaper.  Number  2  man. 
Write,  giving  experience,  reference*, 
salary  expected.  News-Chronicle,  Shlp- 
penshurg.  Pennsylvania. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced,  aggressive  young  salesmen  on 
suburban  New  York  City  daily.  Good 
salary  plus  incentive  plans.  In  reply¬ 
ing  state  educational  background,  sale* 
experience,  salary  range,  family  statu* 
and  availability.  Box  4621,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  layout  and 
copy,  on  progressive  afternoon  daily  in 
Virginia  college  town  of  16.000.  Age  26- 
36  with  several  years  good  experience. 
Good  position  available  any  time  bet- 
tween  now  and  March  1  for  capable 
man  desiring  to  make  a  change.  Reply 
to  Box  4601,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 
full  details  and  salary  desired. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  mid¬ 
west  afternoon  daily  with  100,000  plus 
circulation.  Prefer  younsr  man  with 
small  paper  experience.  Hospitalization 
and  free  life  insurance.  Excellent  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Friendly  working  conditions. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
plus  some  commissions.  Write  Personnel 
Director,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South 
Bend.  Indiana. 


EXCELLENT  starting  salary  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  advancement  for 
young  aggressive  display  salesman. 
Number  one  staffer  in  University  city 
of  80,000,  70  miles  south  Pittsburgh. 
Apply  by  letter  giving  age,  experience, 
references,  salary  desired.  Box  4620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  Capital  City 
newspaper.  State  Times,  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  For  Details  See  November  8th 
issue  of  Time  Magazine — Page  60.  Send 
application  or  request  for  information 
to  Lambuth  Tomlinson,  State  Times, 
126  East  Amite  Street,  Jackson,  Miss. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Prefer  person  with 
broad  general  education.  Extierienee 
not  absolute  requirement.  State  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  references,  expected 
salary  in  first  letter.  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  —  Young  woman 
with  imagination  to  produce  attrac¬ 
tive  women’s  section  for  afternoon, 
Sunday  Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  develop  picture  pages,  en¬ 
tertaining  features.  Practically  own 
boss,  pay  open  depending  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  College  city  of  82,000.  While 
prefer  news  background,  would  accept 
imaginative  beginner.  Job  open  80-60 
days.  Box  4261.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  Daily  establishing 
Bureau  at  once.  In  nationally  known 
summer-winter  resort  section.  Chart 
Area  2,  need  man  able  handle  teletype, 
S-S  experience,  car,  camera  essential. 
$60.  base  plus  bonuses,  pay  for  photos, 
oar  allowance,  expenses.  Large  staff 
affortb  ample  chance  to  advance.  Box 
4816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


DESK  MAN — Heads,  rewrite,  help  out 
as  general  assignment  reporter  when 
needed.  Live-wire  suburban  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  TED  YUDAIN,  Editor,  Greenwich 
(Connecticut)  Time. 


REPORTER  College  graduate,  excel¬ 
lent  health,  year  or  more  daily  exper¬ 
ience,  first  job  covering  Northern  New 
England  legislative  session ;  steady  local 
rei>orting  thereafter.  Give  full  details, 
references,  salary  needs,  first  letter. 
Box  4603.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Desk  man  to  handle  one 
man  bureau  in  industrial  city.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Connecticut  preferable.  Wond¬ 
erful  chance  for  right  man  but  must 
be  Ace  newspaperman  to  handle  this 
tough  assignment.  Box  4616,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  one  or  two  years 
experience  for  growing  daily  in  town 
of  18,000.  Knowledge  of  photography 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  State  all, 
including  salary  needs  and  availability, 
in  first  letter  to  Editor  Harry  Contos, 
Telegraph-Bulletin,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


NEWS  EDITORS  qualified  for  various 
desks  on  new,  fast-growing  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  Able  to  meet  estab¬ 
lished  competition.  Advancement  de¬ 
pending  on  contribution  to  growth  of 
paper.  Tell  your  complete  story,  in¬ 
cluding  minimum  salary  requirement. 
The  Patriot.  Bangor,  Maine. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— Deep  South 
Daily  of  23.000  circulation,  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  telegraph  editor  or 
ton-flight  city  hall  reporter.  Box  4626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Reporter  sports  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  beat.  Prefer  single  man  for 
permanent  job.  Junction  City  (Kansas) 

Daily  Union. _ 

MORNING  Daily  and  Sunday  in  pleas¬ 
ant  coastal  city  in  South  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  womans  editor.  Salary  above 
average.  Give  all  details,  including 
telephone  number  in  first  letter.  Box 
4630,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Free  Lance  Writers 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

WE  WILL  PAY  $26,000  to  qualified 
man  who  c^n  reorganize  composing 
room  to  give  proper  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  meet  press  time  deadlines  and 
who  can  reduce  costs.  Union  Shop  in 
East.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 
Write  Box  4611,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  (working).  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  newspaper  press¬ 
room  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Union. 
Six  shifts.  Guaranteed  salary.  Steady 
employment.  Write  Box  4600,  Editor  ft 
Publisher,  stating  name  and  address  of 
two  employers,  other  references  and 
telephone  number. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


LOOKING  FOR  A  FUTURE? 

EXPERIENCED  desk  and  slot  man 
by  suburban  New  York  afternoon 
daily.  Prefer  man  now  on  daily  of 
16  to  60,000  circulation.  Some  sports 
background  desirable  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  ’Those  requiring  metroi>olitan 
salaries  need  not  apply.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  solid  future  in  a  grow¬ 
ing,  progressive  organization  where 
ability  is  recognized,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Advancement  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  promotion  assured.  Top 
working  conditions,  6  day  40  hour 
week,  free  hospitalization  insurance. 
Box  4436,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  WRITER  WITH  FARM 
BACKGROUND  wanted  to  head  news 
bureau  with  Chicago  dairy  farm 
equipment  company.  Need  not  be  col¬ 
lege  grad.  Some  travel.  Box  4463, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  Assignment  reporter  South¬ 
ern  afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  9. 
Prefer  Southerner  with  minimum  of 
three  years  experience.  Box  4432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Librarian  on  medium 
sized  Midwestern  Daily.  Please  state 
experience  and  expected  salary.  Box 

4408,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  woman  under  36  to  join 
prestige  metropolitan  daily  women’s 
department  on  career  basis.  Both  desk 
and  writing  experience  needed,  plus 
self  reliance  and  desire  to  fit  into  ha^ 
py  group  where  pay  comparable  to 
men’s  goes  to  women  who  think,  ^ne- 
fita  include  retirement  plan,  hospital 
insurance,  five-day  week.  Vacancies 
rare.  Reply  to  Box  4462,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  general  reporter  for 
10,000  daily.  Chart  Area  two.  Perman¬ 
ent  position.  Good  salary.  Box  4617, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


ARE  YOU  A  PHOTO  EDITOR?  Have 
you  a  demonstrated  ability  as  a  news 
photographer ;  do  you  have  a  wide  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  photography  and  its 
related  aspects  ?  Have  you  the  news 
judgment  to  select  good  pictures  for 
publication  and  have  you  the  ability 
to  supervise  a  group  of  photographers? 
If  you  have  and  want  a  future  at  a 
substantial  salary  with  a  large  daily, 
address  a  complete  resume  of  your 
background  and  forward  the  material 
to  Box  4529,  Editor  ft  Publi^er. 


Salesmen 


EXPERIENCED  salesman  for  publish¬ 
ing  firm  with  available  time  and  high¬ 
speed  equipment  to  handle  large  pub¬ 
lication  or  circular  runs,  including 
color.  Generous,  straight  commission. 
Potential  for  right  man  to  pyramid 
contracts  quickly  into  high-salary 
bracket.  Practically  a  business  of  your 
own,  with  modem,  established  print¬ 
ing  firm  behind  yon.  Chart  Area  2. 
Immediate.  Box  4329,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  midwest  area, 
will  soon  have  opening  for  top  com¬ 
posing  room  machinist  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  maintain  repair  linotypes, 
intertypes,  teletypesetters,  ludlows,  etc. 
This  is  best  machinist  job  in  this  area. 
References  and  complete  details  back¬ 
ground  first  letter.  Open  shop,  top 
working  conditions.  $6,600  per  year 
minimum  to  man  who  can  qualify.  Box 

4304,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  MECJHANICAL  Superintendent 
must  be  thorough  pressman  and 
stereotype.  Knowledge  of  color  print¬ 
ing  and  all  phases  of  reproduction. 
Circulation  70,000.  Box  4407,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


BEGINNING  PROMOTION  WRITER. 
NEEDED  by  leading  syndicate  and 
news  service.  Some  news  writing  back¬ 
ground  desirable:  Imagination,  orderly 
thinking  necessary.  About  one-third 
time  will  go  to  non-writing  chores 
which  require  someone  good  at  details. 
Prefer  college  graduate  in  his  20’s. 
New  York  City  location.  Please  write 
us  about  yourself  avoiding  canned  re¬ 
sumes.  Box  4437,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  Relations  Assistant,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  competent  news  writer,  able  to 
carry  ball,  good  opportunity  for  hard 
worker,  state  ssdary.  Box  4624,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  “JUST  HAPPEN”  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

’THE  26-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

’TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  bud- 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re- 
qfuired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  2()-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $8.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  j 

TOP  level  management  experience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation  in 
highly  competitive  field.  Interested  in 
a  situation  where  ability  and  exi>erienee 
can  be  fully  utilised  in  the  development 
of  newspapers  potential.  Replies  hdd 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  4821,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


AN  EDTTOR-PUBLISHER-Advertising 
man,  all  wrapped  in  one  package. 
WiUi  sound  newspaper  experience,  age 
41,  is  looking  for  a  job,  position, 
proposition,  or  investment.  Is  now 
owner  publisher  of  excellent  weekly 
that  will  gross  $70,000  in  advertising 
this  year.  Has  shown  constant  ability 
to  make  a  profit  and  manage  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Wife’s  illness  forces  sale  at 
present  location.  When  paper  is  sold 
this  man  available.  If  qualifications 
interest  you,  or  you  have  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  offer.  Wire  Box  4464,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

B.  A.,  M.  A.  (economics)  ;  extensive 
printing  experience.  I’m  member;  82, 
ambitious,  seeking  administrative  op- 
ixirtunity.  For  details.  Box  4442, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  publisher  small  daily, 
general  manager  6  years  small  daily, 
advertising  manager  26,000,  salesman 
50,000.  Owner  publisher  three  mag^ 
zine  group  6  years  available  due  to 
sale  of  business.  Especially  strong  in 
advertising  and  community,  Knowiedgs 
of  shop,  news  and  circulation.  Radio 
experience  as  general  manager  news¬ 
paper  owned  station.  Family  man,  44. 
Highest  references.  Around  $10,000  I 

with  chance  to  earn  advancement.  Box  > 
4404,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  DREAM 
I  am  cost  conscious.  Over  20  years 
experience  in  Advertising,  Business 
office,  and  Newsprint.  Desire  change 
where  results  are  appreciated.  Box 

4408,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  newspaper  executive  seeks 
opportunity  to  improve  medium  siza 
daily  or  large  weekly  in  Chart  Areas 
2-3-6,  with  chance  to  acquire  interest. 
Record  of  proven  accomplishment  and 
personal  integrity.  Box  4406,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Naturally  that  new  Job  ’These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  tu  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  November  6,  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminutrotive 


YOUNG  MAN 
AVAILABLE  SOON  FOR 
DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER 
OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
DependinK  on  Size  of  Publication 

experience  includes  bureau  man- 
Bser,  ad  saleeman,  ad  manager,  with 
excellent  record.  Bought  weekly  and 
job  shop  for  my  company  and  set  up 
competitive  daily  which  included  buy¬ 
ing  building  and  all  equipment,  super¬ 
vising  installation  and  hiring  entire 
staff  of  26. 

COMPANY  now  out  of  newsimper 
business  and  this  man  prefers  to  fol¬ 
low  newspaper  line  rather  than  our 
present  activities  which  will  require 
living  in  New  York  City.  i 

SEVEN  years  with  my  companies, 
best  of  references  available  from  well 
known  newspapermen.  29  years  old, 
married,  two  children,  veteran.  North 
Carolina  native.  Salary  secondary  to 
opportunity.  Prefer  Southern  loca¬ 
tion. 

WRITE  present  employer,  EMwin  Moss 
Williams,  Box  4451,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  publisher,  46  will 
assume  full  responsibility  for  large 
weekly  or  small  dsdly.  Opportunity 
to  buy  part  or  all  desirable.  Full 
range  of  experience,  including  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  Middle  west  desiied 
but  all  places  considered.  All  answers 
confidential.  At  present  owns  own 
paper  doing  six  figure  business  but 
with  ample  help  to  take  over.  Write 
Box  4461  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER  and  Credit  Manager 
Daily  and  Sunday  100,000  circulation. 
Experience  includes  management  level, 
can  give  best  of  references.  Box  4106, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ArtUu—CartooniatM 


EDITORIAL  Artist,  80,  married.  Six 
years  experience  with  large  city  news- 
pei>er.  Qualified  reconunendations  on 
lequest.  Would  prefer  Chart  Areas  4- 
6-9-10-12.  Coastal  cities.  Box  4280, 
Nitor  A  Publisher. 

ARTIST-CARTOONIST 
Editorial  and  sports  cartoonist  with 
B.S.  in  commercial  art.  Two  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Army.  Can  also  do 
advertising.  Box  4818,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ CUuaified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Manager 
available;  thoroughly  seasoned;  familiar 
with  complete  operation ;  resourceful, 
creative  producer ;  hard  worker ;  excel¬ 
lent  record ;  middle  aged ;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Interested  primarily  in  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  for  permanency  on  sen¬ 
sible  arrangement  that  would  be  fair  to 
^th  of  us.  Write  Box  4886,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


I'm  a  hard-working  promotion-minded 
Classified  Manager  with  18  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Wide  reputation 
for  successes  and  winning  awards. 
Will  leave  present  Chart  Area  3  posi¬ 
tion  honorably.  If  your  business  needs 
time-proven  qualified  builder  with 
highest  references  write  ^x  4448, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Duplay  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Available 

EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  executive, 
26  years  background  with  large  Metro¬ 
politan  daily. 

EXTENSIVE  knowledge  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques,  promotion,  circulation 
and  labor  relations. 

CHANGE  OF  ownership  responsible 
for  seeking  new  fields,  available  on 
reasonable  notice.  Any  area. 

BOX  4610,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


AGGRESSIVE,  sincere,  hard-working, 
display  salesman  with  8  years  excel¬ 
lent  proven  record  of  ability;  desires 
move  up  to  display  manager  on  daily 
Chart  Area  10,  11  or  12.  Sober,  80, 
college  education,  family,  car.  Perman¬ 
ent.  Box  4613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


COLLEGE  Graduate  now  employed  as 
assistant  Circulation  Manager  desires 
to  relocate.  Experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  on  small,  medium  and 
metropolitan  papers.  Can  offer  test 
of  references.  Box  4419,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher, 


Editorial 


REPORTER.  Three  years  large  daily. 
Single,  college  grad.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  4245,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIX  YEARS  newspaper  work  plus  free¬ 
lance  TV,  radio,  magazine.  Drawing 
top  pay  now  as  staff  writer  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Seek  advantageous 
change,  opportunity.  Married,  28,  Vet, 
degree,  top  references.  Box  4216,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


MATURE,  married,  34,  rounded  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  city  editor  poet  or 
position  leading  thereto  on  10,000  or 
over  daily.  Presently  employ^  edi¬ 
torially  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box 

4459,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN,  rewrite,  knows  make-up, 
experienced,  80,  married,  Missouri 
Graduate.  Now  employed.  Box  4418, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER.  6  years  top  positions  U.  S. 
and  abroad.  Seeks  position  with  either 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Skilled 
writer.  Wife  well  known  Feature  and 
Fashion  writer.  Highest  of  references. 
Available  singly  or  as  team.  Box  4466, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


POND  TOO  BIG.  Young  sports 
writer-editor  seeks  return  to  paper 
under  100.000.  4  years  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Camera.  Top  References. 
Prefer  Midwest,  West.  Box  4422.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  16  months  experience 
weeklies.  Single.  26.  A.B.J.  Editor 
College  publications.  Further  studies 
abroad.  Prefer  place  on  small  com¬ 
petitive  daily  in  South  or  East.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references,  salary  secondary. 
Clips  on  request.  Box  4420,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR.  81,  on  large  Upstate 
New  York  daily  (evenings  and  Sunday) 
6  years,  seeks  similar  position  or  other 
desk  job.  State  editor  of  morning 
paper  8  years,  also  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  swing  man  on  departmental 
desk.  Family  man.  Beat  references. 
Box  4817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL-Around  newsman.  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  courthouse,  city  teats,  sports, 
desk,  now  City  Editor  small  Eastern 
Daily,  seeks  move  to  large  or  medium 
daily  Chart  Areas  2,  6,  or  8.  Single, 
vet,  26.  Box  4421,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  newspaperwoman  11 
years’  solid  experience.  M.A.  Top 
features  and  column.  Editorriiips: 
amusements,  book,  woman's  page 
fashions,  art.  After  year  Stone  Jungle 
publicity  wants  return  to  first  love. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  9-10-12-4.  Box 
4401,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  SPOT.  Ambitious  Vet¬ 
eran,  just  discharged,  desires  start 
daily  In  medium-siz^  city.  Yale  grad¬ 
uate.  B.A.  In  English.  Age  26,  un¬ 
married.  Box  4468,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPETITTVE  PAPERS  ONLY 

SKILLED  sports  executive  desires  to 
move  from  metropolitan,  monopoly  pa¬ 
per  to  spot  where  makeup,  coverage, 
picture  treatment,  promotions  and 
general  attention  to  detail  have  better 
chance  showing  up  in  contrast  to 
opposition.  Family  man  in  middle  30’s 
with  best  references.  Prefer  staff  job 
with  chance  to  advance  as  worth  to 
paper  it  proved.  Box  4406,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

CHIEIF  PRESS  Officer  of  national 
membership  organization  wants  Edi¬ 
torial  position  preferably  magazine. 
Sound  Editorial  and  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Washington  resident.  Member 
NPC.  Box  4441,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DEISK  JOB  on  daily  or  magazine 
wanted  by  journalism  grad,  army 
editor.  Single,  24.  capable.  Box  4446, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR 

SKILLED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion  :  thorough  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho¬ 
tography,  philately  and  traveL  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2,  Box  4424,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  challenging 
post.  3  Vi  years  experience,  news  and 
sports  beats.  Can  handle  makeup, 
features  and  column.  Top  references. 
Vet.  28.  single.  Availab^  now,  will 
travel.  Box  4457,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Writer  with  verve,  style, 
humour.  8V4  years  daily  experience. 
Vet.  single.  M.A..  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Box  4449.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER 
General,  rewrite,  features.  16  years 
experience;  available  immediately.  Box 
4417.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARRIVING  LOS  ANGELES  SOON— 
Young,  experienced  New  York  City 
Public  Relations  Man  with  newspaper 
background,  B.A.  Box  4416,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SECRETARY,  Top  flite,  part  time. 
Available  daily,  eves.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  handle  volume.  Phone  (NYC) 
MU  6-7694—9  to  6:80.  _ 


SHARP,  solid  award-winning  Editorial 
writer,  columnist,  reader-reaction  pro¬ 
voker.  49.  swing  any  desk,  excellent 
tealth,  habits.  References.  Box  4427, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WHATS  YOUR  NEEDT 
J-grad.  81,  single,  12  years 
top  papers,  has  been  sports 
editor,  magazine  editor,  en¬ 
tertainment  editor,  managing 
editor,  available  at  once. 
Box  4444,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WRITER-REIPORTER ;  mature  young 
man,  28.  Some  writing  experience. 
Qualifications  mainly :  Determination, 
imagination,  native  facility  with  Eng¬ 
lish.  Box  4436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER.  U.  of  Chicago  grad.  82, 
recently  returned  3  years  free  lanc¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  wants  to  learn  news¬ 
paper  business.  Starting  pay  secon¬ 
dary  to  experience.  Can  relocate. 
Box  4445.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPYREADER  -  TELEGRAPH  EDI¬ 
TOR  REPORTER;  8  years  experience, 
31,  ABJ,  single,  sober,  references.  Box 
4627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  reporter  23  months  p.m. 
daily,  18  months  Assistant  Editor  major 
city  weekly  seeks  challenging  job  on 
Chart  Area  2  daily.  Heavy  on  features, 
sports.  Socio-cultural  run  specialty,  but 
wide  experience  City  Hall  run.  27,  col¬ 
lege,  single.  Box  4622,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

GIRL  FEATURE  writer  4  years  metro¬ 
politan  pai>er  wants  similar  position 
large  daily  or  magazine.  A.B.  Versa¬ 
tile.  Bright.  Write  Box  4607,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

PERMANENT  sports  or  general  re¬ 
porting  with  small  daily  or  good  week¬ 
ly.  Reporter  one  year.  Congressional 
secretary  82  months.  J-grad,  27,  mar¬ 
ried,  vet.  Chart  Area  6  or  8.  Nebraslw 
background.  R.  Fensler,  Room  14 

YMCA.  Norfolk.  Nebraska.  _ 

REPORTER,  copy  editor,  desk  man. 
Extensive  experience  on  New  York 
dailies  and  wire  service.  AvailaUe  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  4604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GAL  J-GRAD.  22,  seeks  interesting 
and  challenging  writing  job.  Experience 
general  reporter  small  daily,  promotion 
medium  daily  with  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  done  news  and  features, 
layouts  and  copywriting,  radio  spots. 
Expert  typist,  some  shorthand.  Now 
employed,  available  Dec.  15.  Samples 
and  references.  Chart  areas  2,  4,  9. 
Box  4508.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Political,  Labor  or  Mar¬ 
ine,  experienced,  university  grad,  82. 
married-daily  or  magazine.  Chart  areas 
1,  2,  6.  7.  Eugene  Sills,  General  De¬ 
li  very;_Arian^^_Georgia^ _ 

SKI-Winter  Sports-Writer-Editor,  in¬ 
ternationally  known,  seeks  position  on 
metropolitan  daily  or  magazine.  Box 

4623,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Exceptional  style. 
Experienced  medium  daily.  Ready  a<t 
vance  metropolitan  staff.  Box  4606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  4  years  exi>erienee 
includes  coverage  for  Massachusetts 
daily  on  major  New  England  college 
sports  including  traditional  football 
games.  Also  wrote  football  forecast 
column.  Now  doing  free-lance  writing 
but  would  like  to  get  back  to  sports. 
Want  to  relocate  Chart  Area  10  or  12. 
Samples  on  request.  Box  4626.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  newsman,  10  years  know¬ 
how,  seeks  desk,  beat  job.  Box  4618, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR-PRODUCER 
Broad  news  experience  New  York, 
Washington,  available  January  1  for 
newspaper-radio-TV  promotion  relating 
public  affairs  your  community.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  solid  job  with  publisher,  sta¬ 
tion  owner,  community  or  ad  agency. 
Chart  Area  4.  Box  4614,  Editor  A 

Pjiblishei\ _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER ;  8  years 
experience  35,000  p.m.  daily.  No  drift¬ 
er,  vet,  27,  single.  Finest  references. 
Box  4631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Fairchild  operator 
wants  to  relocate  in  chart  area  6.  Other 
locations  considered.  Young,  sober, 
presently  employed.  College  bsMk- 
ground.  Has  camera,  ear.  Will  r» 
quire  876  starting.  Write  box  4886, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Reporter 
with  26  years  metropolitan  experience, 
46  years  old.  Will  accept  job  anyplace 
in  U.S.  Box  4628,  Editor  A  PublUher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  3  years 
experience  seeks  permanent  location 
East  New  York,  West  Connecticut  area. 
Car,  married.  Box  4506,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


"A  CHANCE  TO  LEARN  THE 
ROPES”  in  Public  Relations.  Mature 
young  man.  28.  MBA  degree,  4  years 
management  consulting  and  some  writ¬ 
ing  experience.  Will  devote  full  tinae 
effort  to  prove  myself.  Box  4434. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  PUBUC  RELATIONS 
Director  and  Chief  Press  Officer  of 
national  membership  organization 
needs  Public  Relations  position  due  to 
reduction  in  force.  Former  military 
PRO.  Washington  resident.  Membv 
NPC.  Box  4440,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

AD  Compositor  like  to  move  to  USA. 
Experienced,  married,  Canadian,  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  4216,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  interested  in  a  man  with 
15  years  experience  on  installation, 
maintenance  and  trouble  shooting  of 
electric  motors,  motor  control,  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  and  pasters  pertaining  to  graphic 
arts  industry  T  Age  48.  For  details. 
Box  4609,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

American  newspapermen  have  and  French  civilization  is  cer- 
long  felt  that  we  have  the  best  tainly  not  maintained  by  the 
press  in  the  world  here,  and  press,  even  if  certjain  newspa- 
they  are  used  to  the  jibes  of  pers  do  exercise  a  civilizing  in- 
some  foreign  visitors  who  scoflf  fluence.  So  long  as  the  social 
at  our  lavish  use  of  newsprint  structure  remains  stratified  into 
and  words  and  what  they  term  classes — as  in  England  it  still 
sensationalism.  So  it  is  with  does — people  take  their  views, 
some  surprise  jand  appreciation  their  manners,  and  model  their 
that  we  read  a  sympathetic  and  behavior  very  largely  from  the 
understanding  appraisal  of  the  views,  manners  and  behavior  of 
U.  S.  press  in  the  London  Times  the  rung  in  the  ladder  immedi- 
Literary  Supplement  of  Sept,  ately  above  their  own. 

17.  On  the  other  hand,  “Ameri- 

The  supplement  usually  runs  can  opinions,  sentiments,  fears, 
16  to  20  pages,  but  this  issue  iaspirations  and  even  fashions, 
carried  a  100-page  section  on  do  not  percolate  from  the  rich 
“American  Writing  Today — its  down  the  income  scale  or  from 
Independence  and  Vigour.”  One  the  universities  down  the  in- 
pprt  dealing  with  “Communica-  tellectual  scale,  or  from  the 
tions,”  contains  an  article  on  summit  of  any  profession  or 
“The  American  Press:  I.  How  association  down  to  its  base. 

It  Has  Come  Into  Being;  II.  They  seem  to  hit  everyone  at 
How  It  Strikes  a  Visitor.”  The  the  same  time,  and  the  only 
unnamed  author’s  views  will  in-  difference  money,  for  example, 
terest  American  newsmen.  This  makes  is  the  speed  with  which 
is  a  digest  of  the  first  section,  inclination  can  be  realized.” 

Journalism  plays  a  larger  role  This  horizontal  communica- 
in  the  U.  S.  than  it  does  in  tio.’i  is  due  to  the  press,  the 
Europe  for  a  number  of  his-  author  states.  As  the  country 
torical  aad  social  reasons,  it  is  grew  out  to  new  horizons  “an 
said.  “Journalism  can  claim  no  all-powerful  central  government 
part  in  English  legends.  But  in  might  have  been  strong  enough 
the  U.  S.  it  filled  a  crucial  role  pump  blood  into  the  extended 
right  from  the  outset  of  Ameri-  limbs  of  the  new  body  politic, 
can  history  .  .  .  Journalism  <^an  Instead  the  American  people 
justifiably  claim  not  only  to  developed  the  newspaper, 
have  been  in  at  the  birth  of  the  “American  journalism  today 
American  nation,  but  also  a  represents  a  fantastic  complex 
real  degree  of  parenthood.  The  mass  communication  as  a 
U.  S.  has,  ia  truth,  printer’s  ink  result  of  which  every  grada- 
in  its  very  veins.  tion  of  Americ^an  life  is  con- 

“Journalists  right  from  the  stantly  made  aware  of  every 
earliest  days  move  across  the  other  gradation.  To  an  extent 
pages  of  Americ^an  history  as  still  unthinkable  even  by  the 
regularly — and  in  many  cases  most  assiduous  and  uninhibited 
as  glamorously — as  do  in  Eng-  newspaper  magnate  in  England, 
lish  history  the  great  names  of  Americans  of  all  grades  and 
the  ancient  noble  families.  It  functions — from  the  President 
is  not  simply  that  American  down  to  the  Negro  boot  black — 
growth  as  a  nation  happened  pf  incomes,  professions,  hab- 
to  coincide  with  ^  particular  its,  indulgences,  trades  and  al- 
development  in  the  field  of  tech-  most  anything  else  one  can 
nology  which  made  newspapers  think  of,  enjoy — or  suffer — such 
relatively  easy  and  cheap  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  with  each 
produce.  The  development  of  other  through  the  countless  pub- 
the  U.  S.  and  the  development  lications  which  daily  and  al- 
of  American  journalism  are  not  most  hourly  hold  up  each  tiny 
parallel  growths  which  happen,  segment  of  the  American  peo- 
through  the  accident  of  history,  pie  to  the  curious  gaze  of  each 
to  have  coincided.  The  truth  is  other  tiny  segment.  .  .” 
that  American  progress  down  «  *  « 

tte  paths  of  equ^litarianism  ..^he  peculiar  historical  and 
towards  a  classless  and  demo-  ^he  U.  S.  made 

cratic  society  would  have  been  inevitable  that  newspaper 
scarcely  conceivable  without  should  enjoy  a  prestige  and  per- 
newspapers.  ^  function  incomparably 

♦  ♦  ♦  greater  than  their  counterparts 

Citing  social  differences  be-  in  other  countries.  Clearly  the 
tween  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  more  deeply  ;an  individual  citi- 
the  author  notes  that  English  {Continued  on  page  58) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  7-9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central 
Regional,  Netherlands  Plaza,  Cincinnati. 

Nov.  7-9— Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  mooting. 
Hotel  Texas,  R.  Worth. 

Nov.  7-12 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  8-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  5ls1 
annual  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  8-10 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  8-12 — American  Press  Institute,  under-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention,  Deshler-Hilton  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nov.  13 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  fall  meeting.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Nov.  15-16 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Managers  Association, 
Eastern  Division,  meeting.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Nov.  17-20— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Inc., 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Tampa  Terrace,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Nov.  28 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League,  dinner  and  meet¬ 
ing,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  over-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dec.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

1955 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Miami,  Fla. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers  and  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

Jan.  20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
mooting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6— National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Fob.  14-25 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  advertising  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

Fob.  14— Associated  Dailies,  meeting.  Hotel  Statlor,  Buffalo. 

Fob.  15 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  35th  winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  18-19 — lAMA-PNPA  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 
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LINOTYPE  CORONA  CAN  CUT 
YOUR  NEWSPRINT  COSTS 


“Corona  really  helps  Jones  get 
mileage  on  his  newsprint  stock.” 


See  What  the  New  Corona  Cuttings  Can  Save 


12  pica  column— 7 '/i  A 44 

I  Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
I  helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder. 


nvi  pica  column — 7*4  a52 

Corona's  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char- 1 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast.  | 
If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news-  , 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a  ' 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time,  | 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En-  i 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder.  [ 


Corona  Sets  Narrower 
Yet  Reads  Bigger 

Linotype  Corona  looks  as  big  as 
other  faces  a  full  point  larger.  And 
it  fits  more  words  into  a  column 
inch  than  faces  of  the  same  point 
size.  With  the  new  cuttings  of  Co¬ 
rona  you  can  trim  a  full  half-pica 
from  column  measures  without 
sacrificing  either  the  letter  count 
or  legibility. 

Compare  the  new  cuttings  of  Co¬ 
rona  with  the  standard  cuttings  be¬ 
low.  Compare  either  with  your 
present  body  dress  and  you’ll  see 
what  Corona  can  save  in  newsprint 
over  the  course  of  a  year.  And  if 
you’re  interested  in  the  recent 
trend  towards  9-point  body  types, 
Corona  is  your  best  bet  for  the 
same  good  reasons— top  legibility 
and  more  words  per  column  inch 
than  other  faces. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  for  full  details  on  news¬ 
print-saving  Corona,  for  manual  or 
tape  operation. 


Linotype's  new  Hydraquadder  saves 
time  and  money  setting  quodded  lines. 
Available  on  new  machines  or  for  in¬ 
stallation  on  Linotypes  in  your  plant. 


(•  LINOTYPE 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  in  Linotype  Corona  and  Spartan  famiUee 


Ag«nci««;  Atlanta,  Baston,  Chicaga,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Big  wheel  in  Texas . . . 

The  HOUSTON  PRESS 


Houston  is  the  hub  of  a  big  market.  If  your  sales  there 
are  just  barely  squeaking  along,  find  out  how  The 
Press  can  grease  the  ways  for  better  results. 

Let’s  roll  out  a  few  of  the  facts:  Contiguous  to  the 
Houston  Metropolitan  area  is  Galveston  ...  a  big 
market  in  itself.  You’ve  got  to  buy  more  than  one 
paper  to  cover  even  Harris  (Houston)  County.  So,  a 
fine  idea  is  to  start  With  The  Press,  because  of  its 
economy. 

If  you’re  already  an  advertiser  in  Houston,  use  The 
Press  and  your  next  choice  to  get  heavier  coverage  in 
Harris  County.  Whatever  your  second  choice  turns  out 
to  be,  you’ll  be  glad  your  first  choice  was  The  Press 


The  Houston  Press  is  Most  Economical  in  Reaching  the 
Income  and  Sales  Dollars  Concentrated  in 
Harris  (Houston)  and  Galveston  (Galveston)  Counties 


In  the  24  counties  comprising  the  Houston 
ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zqnes,  71% 
of  the  population  lives  in  the  two  key 
counties  of  Harris  and  Galveston.  This  71% 
controls  80%  of  the  Effective  Buying  Income 
and  spends  77%  of  all  Retail  Sales  Dollars. 


Comparable  costs  of  reaching  those  dollars 
through  the  circulations  of  Houston’s  three 
daily  newspapers  are  shown  in  the  chart 
below.  Costs  are  based  on  1000-line  ads  and 
the  ratios  of  circulation  to  families  were 
applied  to  income  and  sales  dollars. 


Sourcrit: 

Population  and  Families — SM,  1954 
EBl  and  Sales — SM,  1954 
Circulation  — 9/30/53  ABC 
Audit  Reports 


1 

1 

Cost  per  AAILLION  DOLURS  | 

Harris  and  Galveston 

affected  when  using  1 000-line  ad  |  / 

Counties  %  of  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones 

PRESS 

Rata  .37 

CHRONICLE 
Rato  .51 

POST  1 

Rato  .50  1 

Population 

71.2 

Families 

72.8 

Automotive  Store  Sales 

74.1 

3.85 

3.86 

4.20  1 

Furniture,  Household, 
Appliances  Store  Sales 

85.5 

12.37 

12.45 

13.53  I 

- The  HOUSTON  PRESS - 

SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Wor/d-TetegromSTheSun  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CLEVELAND . Pr,s,  aNQNNATI . Pott 

PITTSBURGH . Preit  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANQSCO.  .....  News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet  KNOXVILLE  ....  Newt-Sentinei 


DENVER .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Newi  EVANSVIUE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott  Hmrold  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . PreiLScinsitor  PORT  WORTH . Press 

MEMPHIS  ...  Comnsercioi  Appeoi  ALBUQUERQUI . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  ILPASO.  .......  HeroM-Post 


0*ti*ral  Advartleing  Dapartmant,  330  Pork 


1,  Naw  Tarli  City 


Chicago  Son  PronciKO  DotroH  Clixinnatl  PhHadalphIa  DaMai 


